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ADVERTISEMENT, 
| To the aach Editios in 1764. 


 « The preſent Edition of this Book has not 5 
only been collated with the firſt three Edi- 


* tions, which were publiſhed during the 
% Author's Life, but alſo. has the Advantage - 
« of his laſt Corrections and Improvements, 


« from @ Copy deliveged by him to Mr. Peter 


« Coſte, communicated ta” the Editor, and 
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wo TREATISES-OF GOVERNMENT: | 
IN THE FORMER THE FALSE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND FOUNDATION OF SIR 
ROBERT FTILMER AND HIS. FOL-. , 
LOWERS ARE DETECTED AND. 
OVERTHROWN. FR 
THE LATTER IS AN ESSAY. cox. 
CERNING THE TRUE ORIGINAL 
EXTENT AND END OF CIVIL. 
©. GOVERNMENT. © 
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Reades; NED haſt here r 


end of à diſcourſe conoerning government; * 


- *what-fate' has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers 
that ſhould have filled up the middle]! and 
were more than all the reſt, it is not worth = 
+ while to tell thee. Theſe, which remain, 


I hope are ſuffcient to eſtabliſh che throne of 


our great reſtorer, or preſent King William; 


to make good his title, in the conſent of the 


people, which being the only one of all la- 


fal-_governeoents, be. Ben more" fally-and = 


clearly, than any prince in Chriſtendomʒ and 
to juſtify to the world the people of Eugland, 


_ . whoſe love of their Juſt and natural rights, 


With their reſolution to preſerve chem, ſaved | 


the nation when it was on the very drink o 


dence, I latter myſelf is to be found in them, 


there will be no great miſt of 4 5 
loſt; and my reader may be ſatisfied without 


them: for I imagine, I ſhall have neither the 
time, nor inclination to repeat my pains, and 
fill up the wanting part of my anſwer,” "= 


 qncingSir-Rabere- eus, through all the 
RRR windings 
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flavery and ruin. If theſe papers have that evĩ - 3 
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windings and bier which are to be met 
with in the ſeveral branches of his wonderful 
ſyſtem; The king. and body of the nation, 
have fince ſo thoroughly confuted his Hypo-— 
' thalis, that I ſuppoſe ud body duneafter will 
have eicher the .cankidence its apprar again 
dur con lafery; tit be again an alvacme 
for ſlavery ; ar the wenhneis 20 be deceived 
mitch cuntradictions :drefſed up in a Popular 
ſtale, and well - turnad periods: or if anylane 


will be at the pains, hunſelf, in thaſe Parts, Ly 


which. are here untoughed, 10 ſtrip bir Ra- 
hert's.diſcourſes of ithe flouriſh af doubtful 
and endeavour to weduce thip' 
words to direct, poſitive, intelligible qropo- _ 
Gtions, and then compare them one: with an- 
ather, he will quickly "ly be dated, there :pugs + 
 acxer:{0:much glib [nonſenſe put together in 

well-ſounding Engliſh. | Af he think it pat 

watth while ta examine his workwallahrangh, 

let him make an (experiment in that part, 
xthetr ahe ttreats of uſurpation; and let him 
try,\whetherche can, wich albhis dill, make 
Bir Nobert intelligible, and conſiſtont wih 
uimſelf, or common ſenſe. I ſhould: not 
ſmeak⸗ſo plainly of a gentleman, long fince 


popeaſt aaſmaring: bud not ghe pulpit, af late - 


th rage brei fins, a 
| it 


n 842 . 5780 | JOgt 
it the, rrbhr div, of. ae; times, Ie is 
neceflary.thole mon, Whg taking on chem to 
be teachers, have fa hngeroallyeited ebe, 
ſhould be openly. ſhewed of what, authority = 
this their Patriarch is, whom |they, have fa 
blindly followed, ſo that they may eithen 
retract what upon ſo in groundg they. have | 
vented, and cannot be maintzined or elſe 
Juſtify thoſe principles which they preached | 
up for-golpel; . though they had no better an 


Aa utfior than an Englich courier; for I cheuld 


not have writ againſt Sir Robett, or taken the 
pains to, ſbew his miſtakes, inconſiſtagcies, 
did want of (what he ſo much boaſts.of; and 
pfetends wholly to build on] ſeripture-proofs, 
were there not men amongſt us, Who, by 
crying yp, bjs books, and eſpaufiag hin des- 
trine, {aye me from the reproach-of wWtiting 
| againſt a dead adverſary. They have been 
him any Wrong, I cannot hope they ſbeuld 
ſpare me. I wiſh, where they had done the 
truth and the public wrong, they would be as 


ready to redreſs it, and allow its juſt weight to 
this reflection, viz. that there cannot be done 
a greater miſchief to prince and people, than 
the propagating wrong notions concerning 

yernment'z” that ſo at laſt all times migltt 


K 
not have reaſon, to n of: the drum 
eccleſiaſtic. If any one, concerned really for 
truth, ' undertake the confutatian of my by. 
potheſis, I promiſe hit either to recant my 
miſtake; upon fair conyiction; or. to anſwer | 
his difficulties, - Bur he muſt remember Ly 
_—_ * | 
Fi rſt, That eavilling here and were, 4 

—— or little 1 of. "nd as 


Secondly, That I ſhall not 5 
arguments, nor think either of t 
my notice: Though I ſhall always Look on 
myſelf as bound to give ſatizfaQion to any 
one who 'ſhall- to be conſcientiouſly 
ſerupulous in the point, and wall W L 
grounds for his ſeruples. ghee nei K 
I have nothing more, but to adv 
reader, that Obſervations ſtands for Ag 
tions on Hobbes, Milton, &c. ind that 4 Hare 
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OF GOVERNMENT. 
i BOOK 1 


CHAPTER I 


$. 1. -Sinery is ſo vile and miſerable an 
eſtate of man, and ſo directly oppoſite to the gene- 
rous temper and courage of our nation; that it is 
hardly to be conceived, that an En ee, much 
leſs a gentleman, ſhould plead for it. And truly 
1 ſhould have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Harriarcbu, 
as any other treatiſe, which would ' perſuade” all 
men, that chey are ſlaves, and ought to be ſo, for 
ſuch another exerciſe of wit, as was his who writ 
| the encomium of Nero; rather than for a ſerious 
diſcourſe meant in earneſt, had not the gravity off 
the title and epiſtle, the pifture'in the front of the 
book, and'the applauſe that Fallowed it, required 
me to believe, that the author and publiſher were 
both in-carteſt. © T therefore took it into my hands 
with all the. and read it through with 


| all the attention due to à treatiſe that made ſuch * — 


a noiſe at irs coming abroad, and cannot but con- 
fees myſelf mightily ſurpriſed, that in a book, - 


which was to provide chains for all mankind; 
I ſhould find nothing but a rope of ſand, uſeful 
perhaps to ſuch, whoſe {kill and bulineſs it is to raiſe | 
a duſt, and would blind the people, the better to 
miſlead them ; but 'in truth not of any force to 
draw -thoſe into bondage, who have their eyes. 
n B :-& 


z OF GOVERNMENT 
open, and ſo much ſenſe about them, as to con- 
ſider, that chains ate but an ill wearing, how 
much care ſoever hath been taken to file and poliſh - 
$. 2. If any one think I take too much 
liberty in ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, who is the 
great champion of abſolute power, and the idol of 
choſe who worſhip it; I beſeech him to make this 
{ſmall allowance for once, to one, who, even after the 
reading of Sir Robert's book, cannot but think 
himſelf, as the laws allow him, a freeman: and 
I know no fault it is to do ſo, unleſs any one bet- 
ter ſkilled in the fate of it, than I, ſhould have it 
revealed to him, that this treatiſe, which has lain 
dormant ſo long, was, when Ae e in che 
world, to carry, by ſtrength of its arguments, all 
liberty out of it; and that from thenceforth our. 
author's ſhort model was to be the pattern in the ; 
mount, and the perfect ſtandard; of politics for 
the future. His nn in a little wee 
is no more but this, iis 
- That all government is abſalute marry. 2 Fr 
23 F > h 
bat no man is born fre. 5 
. 3. In this laſt 5 
ſprung up amongſt us, that would flatter princes 
with an opinion, that they have a divine right to 
| abſolute power, let the laws by which they are con- 


: Rituted, and are to govern, and the conditions under 


which they enter upon their authority, be What they 
will, and their engagements to obſerye them never 
t ratified by Jolemn eee promiſes. . To 


make 


* ww 
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make way for this doctrine, they have denied man- 
Eind a right to natural freedom; whereby they haye 
not only, as much as in them lies, expoſed all 
ſubjects to the utmoſt miſery of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, but have alſo unſettled the titles, and 
ſhaken the thrones of princes: (for they too, by 
theſe mens ſyſtem, except only one, are all born 
ſlaves, and by divine right are ſubjects to Adam s 
right heir ;) as if they had deſigned to make war 
upon all government, and ſubvert the very foundati- 


ons of human ſociety, to ſerve their preſent turn. 


. 4. However we muſt believe; them upon 
their own bare words, when they tell us, we are 
all born ſlaves, and we muſt continue ſo, there is 
no remedy for it; life and thraldom we entered 
into together, and can neyer: be quit of the one, 
till we part with the other. Scripture, or reaſon. 
Lam ſure do not. any where ſay. ſo, notwithſtand- 
ing the noiſe of divine right, as if divine authority 
hath ſubjected us to the jy will of another, 
An admirable ſtate of mankind: and that which 
they have not had wit enough to find out till this 
latter age. For, however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems 
to condemn the novelty of the contrary opinion, 
Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him to 
find any other age, or country of the world, but 
this, which has aſſerted monarchy to be jure divine. 
And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. That Heyward, 
| Blackwood, Barclay, and 6b 16 that have bravely 
vindicated the right of kings in moſt points, never 
thought of this, but with one conſent admitted. the 
natural liberty and equality of mankind. | 
Shs, Fs BA 1 3.3. 
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-$. 5. By whom this do&rine came at firſt 
C | 
us, and what fad effects it gave riſe to, I leave to 
hiſtorians to relate, or to the memory of thoſe, 
who were contemporaries with Sibiborp'and Man- 
werixg, to recollect. My buſineſs at preſent is 
baly- to conſider what Sir Robert Filmer, who is 
allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, and 
is to have brought it to perfection, has 
init; for him every one, who would be as 
Faſhionable as French was at court, has learned, 
and runs away with this ſhort ſyſtem of politics, 
viz. Men are not born free, and therefore could never 
Bave the liberty to chooſe either governors, or forms 
of t. Princes have their power abſolute, 
and by divine right; for ſlaves could never have 
right to compact or conſent. Adum was an ab- 
N r 


CHAPTER 1 A : 
of au and Regal e, 


e $6. Sir Rebers Films 
belong ee e 


it. Bor if this foundation fal, ull his file fall | 
2 with 
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with it, and governments muſt be left again to the 
old way of being made by contrivance, and the 


conſent of men (*AxSgwTim rio(s) making: ule 
of their reaſon to unite together into ſociety, - To 
prove this grand poſition of his, he tells us, p. 12. 
Men are horn in ſubjection to their. parents, and 


therefore cannot be free, And this authority of 
parents, he calls royal authority, p. 12, 1% "Fan 
therly authority, right of fatherhood, P. 1a, 20. 


One would have thought he would, in the begin- 
ning of ſuch a work a8 this, on which was to 
depend the authority of princes, and the obedience 
of ſubjects, have told us expreſſy, what that fa- 


therly authority is, have defined it, though not 


limited it, becauſe in ſome other treatiſes of his 
he tells us, it is unlimited, and unlimitable; he 


ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an account of it. 15 
that we might have had an entire notion of this 
farberbood, or fatherly authority, whenever it came 


in our way in his writings : this I expedted-to have 
found in the: Girl: char of (his Fc ess But 


obeyſance to the arcane imperii, p. 5- 3. made 
his compliment to the rights and liperties of this, 
or any other nation, p. 6. which he is going pre- 


eee and, OW & 0 


n 813 


or nature, as the power of the father hath, no inferior pomer 
EF wgandantet ce hon 610 

Other vario, 156.” 8 
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is thy father, without any limitation. Obferwatiens, "ae 


inſtead thereof, having, 1. en paſſat, made his 
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to thoſe learned men, who did not ſee ſo far Into 
the matter as himſelf, p. 7. he comes to fall on 
Bellarmine, p. 8. and, by a victory over him, 
eſtabliſhes his fatherly authority beyond any queſ- 
tion. Bellarmine being routed by his own confeſ. 
ſion, p. 11. the day is clear got, and there is no 
more need of any forces: for having done that, 
T obſerve not that he ſtates the queſtion, or rallies 
up any arguments to make good his opinion; but 
rather tells us the ſtory, as he thinks fit, of this 
ſtrange kind of domineering phantom, called the 
Fatherhood, which whoever could catch, preſently 
got empire, and unlimited abſolute power. He 
aſſures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con- 
tinued its courſe, and kept the world in order all 
the time of the patriarchs till the flood, got out of 
the ark with Noah and his ſons, made and ſup⸗ 
ported all the kings of the earth till the ee 
of the 1/raelites in Egypt, and then the poor fat 
hood was under hatches, till God, by giving 
Iſraelites kings, re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and Hoy 
right of the lineal ſucceſſion in paternal government. 
This. is his buſineſs from p. 12. to p. 19. And 
then obviating an objection, and clearing a diffi- 
N or two, with one half reaſon, p. 23. 10 con- 
the natural right of” regal power, he ends the 
Arſt chapter, I hope it is no injury to call an half 
uotation an half reaſon; for God ſays, Honour 
5 th father and mot ber; but our author contents 
himſelf with half, leaves out by mother quite, as 
little ſerviceable to his Fu N of that more 
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5. 7. I do not think our author: ſo little 
Killed in the way of writing diſcourſes of this 
nature, nor ſo careleſs of the point in hand, that 
he by overſight commits the fault, that he him. 
elf, in his Anarchy of a mixed Monarchy," p. 239. 
objects to Mr. Hunton in theſe words: Where firſt - 
I charge the author, that be hath not given. us any 
definition, or deſcription ' of monarchy in general; 
for by the rules of method he ſhould have firſt defined. . 
And by the like rule of method Sir Robert ſhould . 
have told us, what his fatherhood or fatherly autho- . 
rij is, before he had told us, in whom it was to 
be found, and talked ſo much of it. But per- 
haps Sir Robert found, that this fatherly authority, 
this power of fathers, and of kings, for he makes 
them both the ſame, p. 24. would make a very 
odd and frightful figure, and very diſagreeing with 
what either children i of their parents, or 
ſubjects of their kings, if he ſhould have given 
us the whole draught together in that gigantic 
form, he had painted it in his on fancy; and 
therefore, like a wary phyſician, when he would 
have his patient ſwallow ſome harſh or. corrofve: 
liquor, he mingles it witli a large quantity of that 
which may dilute it; that the ſcattered parts may 
go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs averſion- 
9. 8. Let us then (endeavour: to find what 
account he gives us of this fatherly- authority, ay 
it lies ſcattered in the ſeyeral parts of his writings, 
And firſt, as it was veſted in Adam, he ſays, Not 
only Adam, but the fucceeding patriaxchs, had, by 
right of fatherhood, royal authority quer their chile 
© SE | B 4 | aren, 
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dren, p. 12. This lordſhip which Adam by com- 
mand bad over the whole world, and by right deſcend- 
i from him ghe patriarchs did enjoy, war as large 
and ample as the abſolute dominion of any monarch, 
_. which. bath been ſince the creation, p. 13. Domi« 
 mion of life and death, making war, and concluding 
peace, p. 13. Adam and the patriarchs bad 'abſo- 
ute power of life and death, p. 35, Kings, in the 
right of parents, ſucceed to the exerciſe of ſupreme 
3 p. 19. As kin power is by the law 
God, fo it hath no inferior law to limit it Adam 
was lord of all, p. 40. The father of a family 
governs by no other law, than by his own will, p. 78. 
The ſuperiority of princes is above laws, p. 79. 
The unlimited juriſdiction of kings is ſo amply de- 
feribed by Samuel, p. 80. Kings are above tha 
' laws, p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee a great deal. 
more which our author delivers in Bodin's words: 
I is certain, that all laws, privileges, and grants 

of princes, have nb force, but during their life; 
they be not ratified by the expreſs conſent, or by ſuf- 
ferance of the prince following, eſpecially privileges, 
Obſervations; p. 279. The reaſon why laws have 
een alſo mage by kings, was this; when kings were 
tither bufied with wars, of  diftrated with public 
cares, ſo that every private man could not have 
acceſs to their perſons, to learn their wills and plea- 
then were laws of neceſſity invented, that ſa 
every particular ſubjeft might find his prince's plea- 
: decyphered unto bim in the tables of bis laws, 
P. 92. Jin @ monarchy, the king muſt by neceſſity bs 
3 p- 100. A page kingdom T_ 
. dy 
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wherein the king rules all things according to his own 
will, p. 100. Neither common nor ſtatute lauu are, 


or can be, any diminution of that general powers 
eobich kings have over their people by right of father- 
hood, p. 113. was the" faber, king, and 
lord over his family; à ſon, a ſubjet3, und a ſervant 


or ſlave, were one and the ſame thing-at firſt. The 


father had power to diſpoſe or ſell his children or 


ſervants ; whence we find, that the firſt reckoning up 


of goods in ſcripture, the man. ſervant and the maid- 


ſervant, are numbered among the paſſeſſtons and ſub. 


ſtance of the owner, as other goods were, Obſerva- 
tions, Pref. God alſo hath given to the" father a 
right or liberty, to alien his power over bis thildret 
' #0 any other; whence we find the ſale and gift of 
children to have been much in uſe in the beginning of 
the world, «when men bad their ſervants for a poſ- 


hereupon we find the power of caſtrating and mak- 


ing eunuchs much in aſe in old times, Obſervations,, 
P. 153. Law is nothing elſe but the will of him 


ſhat hath the power of the ſupreme father, Obſer- 
vations, p. 223. I was God's ordinance that the 
fupremacy ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large 
as all the ads of bis will; and as in bim ſ in all 
_ n ee e 


3 o- I have: bers fis in webs unh 5 


with theſe ſeveral quotations in our author's own 
words, that in them might be ſeen his own 
deſcription of his fatherly authority, as it lies ſcat- 
de a on: 
2 0 po 


Mon and an inheritance, as well as other poods\, © 


> 
2 » 
o 
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poſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and by right be- 
Jongs to all princes ever ſince. This fatherly 
euthority then, or right of fatherhood, in our author's 
ſenſe, is a divine unalterable right of ſovereignty, 
whereby a father or à prince hath an abſolute, 
arbitrary, unlimited, and unlimitable power over 
the lives, liberties, and eſtates of his children and 
ſubjects; ſo that he may take or alienate their 
eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their perſons as he 
pleaſes, they being all his ſlaves, and he lord or 
proprietor , of every thing, and his unbounded 
will their law. re” hr. 

$. 10. Our author * heed ſuch a 
mighty power.in Adam, and upon that ſuppoſition 
founded all government, and all power of princes, 
it is reaſonable to expect, that he ſhould have 
proved this with arguments clear and evident, ſuits. 
able to the weightineſs of the cauſe; that ſince 
men had nothing elſe left them, they might \in 
ſlavery. have ſuch undeniable proofs of its neceſ- 
ſity, that their conſciences might- be convinced, 
and oblige them to ſubmit peaceably to that abſo- 
lute dominion, which their governors had a right 
to exerciſe over them. Without this, what good 
could our author do, or pretend to do, by erecting 
ſuch an unlimited power, but flatter the natural 
vanity and ambition of men, too apt of itſelf to 
grow and encreaſe with the poſſeſſion of any power? 


and by perſuading thoſe, who, by the conſent ef 
their fellow- men, are advanced to great, but limited 
| degrees of it, that by that part which is given 

them, they haye a right to all, that was _— 
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and therefore. may do what they pleaſe, becauſe | 
they have authority to do more than others, and. 
ſo tempt them to do what is neither for their own, . 
nor the good of thoſe under their care; whereby 
great miſchiefs cannot but follo op. | 
F. 11. The fovereignty , of - Adam, being 
that on which, as a: ſure baſis, our author builds 
his mighty abſolute menarchy, I expected, that 
in his Patriarcha, this his main ſuppoſition would 
have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all that 
evidence of arguments, that ſuch a fundamental 
tenet required; and that this, on which the great 
ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have been 
made out with reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the con- 
fidence with which it was aſſumed. But in all that 
treatiſe, I could find very little tending that way ; 
the thing is there ſo taken for granted, without 
proof, that I could ſcarce believe myſelf, when, 
upon attentive reading that treatiſe, I found there 
ſo mighty a ſtructure raiſed upon the bare ſuppo- 
ſition of this foundation : for it is ſcarce credible, 
that in a diſcourſe, where: he pretends to confute 
the erroneous iple of man's natural freedom, 
he ſhould do it by a bare ſuppoſition of Adam's 
authority, without 'offering any proof - for that 
authority. Indeed he confidently ſays, that Adam 
bad royal authority, p. 12, and 13. . abſolute lord- 
Hip and dominion of life and death, p. 13. an 


wniverſal monarchy, p. 33. abſolute power of life 
and death, p. 35. He is very frequent in ſuch 
aſſertions ; but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole 
Patriarcha J find not one ue of a reaſon to 

eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh this his great foundation of governimene z 
not- any thing that looks like an argument, but 
theſe words: To confirm this natural right: of regal 
Dorer, «ve find in tbe Decalogue, that the law which 
enjoyns obedience to kings, is delivered in the terms, 
| Honour thy father, as if all power were originally 
in the father, And why may I not add as well, 
that in the Decalogue, the law that enjoyns obedi- 
ence to queens, is delivered in the terms of Honour 
iy mother, as if all power were originally in the 
mother? The argument, as Sir Robert puts it, 
will hold as well for one as the other: n 
more in its due place. 
$. 12. All that I take notice of here, is, 

that this is all our author ſays in this firſt, ee ci 
the following chapters, to prove the abſolute power 
of Adam, which is his great principle: and yet, 
as if he had there ſettled it upon ſure demonſtra- 
tion, he begins his ſecond chapter with theſe 
words, By conferring theſe proofs and reaſons, drawhk 
from the authority of the ſcripture. Where thoſe 
_ proofs and reaſons for Adam's ſovereignty, are, 
bating that of Honour thy father, above men- 
tioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what he 
ſays, p. 11. In theſe words we have an evident 
confeſſion, viz. of Bellarmine, that creation made 
man prince of bis poſterity, muſt be taken for 
Proofs and reaſons drawn from ſcripture, or for 
any fort of proof at all: though from thence hx 
a new way of inference, in the words immediately 
following, he concludes, tbe reyal authority of 
us eee | | 
| p<. 13. 


* 
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3. If he has in OUS ACE 


* 


2 in * whole treatiſe, given any other 

of Adam's royal authority, other than by often re- 
ating it, which, among ſome men, goes for 

v re, 1 dy for him e 


— ä — 
to conſider, whether they do not give the world 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that it is not the force of reaſon 
and argument, that makes them for abſolute 
monarchy, but ſome other by intereſt, and there- 
fore are reſolved to applaud any author, that 
writes in favour of :this doctrine, whether he ſup- 
port it with reaſon or nd. But 1 hope they do 
not expect, that rational and indifferent men 
ſhould: be brought over to their opinion, becauſe 
this: their great doctor of it, in a diſeourſe made 
on purpoſe, to ſet up the ahſalutt menarchica! 
power of Adam, in oppoſition to the natural free- 
dom of mankind, has ſaid ſo little to prove it, 
from whence it is rather naturally to be edactuded, * 
| that there is little to be ſaid. 74 39 £2! : 
$. 14. But that I might omit no care to 
inform myſelf in our author's: full ſenſe, I con- 
ſulted his Oh ſer vation, on 'Ariftatle, Hobbes, £972. 
to ſee whether in diſputing with others he made 
uſe of any arguments for this his darling tenet of 
Adams ſovereignty ; ſince in his treatiſe of the 
Natural Power of Kings, he hath been Io ſparing 
. In his Obſervations on Mr. Hobbers 
| ATI, 
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Leviathan, J think he has put, in ſhort, all thoſe 
arguments for it together, which in his 
I find him any where to make uſe of: his words 
are theſe: F God created only Adam, and of a 
| piect of bim made the woman, and if by generation 
From them two, as parts of them, all mankind be 
propagated : if alſo God gave to. Adam, not only 
the dominion over the woman and the children that 
ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over all the earth to 
ſubdue it, and over all the creatures on it, ſo that 
as long as Adam lived, ' no man could claim or enjoy 
any thing but ly donation,” affighation or-permiſſion 
from him, I wonder, &. Obſervations, | 165. 
Here we have the ſum of all his arguments, for 
Adam's ſovereignty,” and againſt natural freedom, 
which I find up and down in his other treatiſes : 
and they are theſe following; God's creation 12 
Adam, the dominion he gave him over Eve, and 
the dominion he had as father over his WY 
ves I ſhall 3 conſider. | 5 


ee i 
Of Adams Til to Sovereignty by Creation 7 


h HeeBHe: Sir Robert, bree a his Ob- 
ſervations on Ariſtotlꝰs Politics, tells us, A natural 
| freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the 
denial of the creation of Adam: but how Adam's 
being created, which was nothing but his receiv- 
ing a being immediately from omnipotence and 
the hand of God, gave Adam a ſovereignty over 

e | any 
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dy thing, I cannot fee, nor conſequently under- 
| — how a ſuppoſition of natural "freedom is a 
_ denial of Adam's eration, and would be glad any 
body elſe (ſince our author did not vouchſafe us 
the favour) would make it out for kim: for I find 
no difficulty to- ſuppoſe the freedom "of mankind, 
thong: I have always believed the creation of 
Adam. He was created, or began to exiſt by 
God's immediate power, without the intervention 
of parents or the pre- exiſtence of any of the ſame 
ſpecies to beget him, when it pleaſed God he 
ſhould; and ſo did the lion, the king of 
beaſts, before him, by the ſame creating power _ 
of God: and if bare exiſtence by that power, and 
in that way, will give dominĩon without any more 
ado, our author, by this argument, will make 
the lion have as good a title to it, as he, and cer- 
tainly the antienter. No! for Adam had his title 
y ibe appointment of God, ſays our author in an- 
other place. Then bare creation gave him not 
dominion; and one might have ſuppoſed mankind 
Free without the denying the creation of Adam, Move 
it was God's appointment made him monarch. 
116. 16. ——ů pra th 
| Peer, and this appointment together. By the 
appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon 'as 
Adam was created, be was monarch of the world, 
though be had no ſubjetts; for though" there could 
not be actual government till there wert ſubjet#s, yet 
_ by the right of nature it was due to Adam tobe 
governor of bis poſterity : though not in act, yet at 
* Adam was a. king from bis creation. 
: Jin 


k & 
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| I wiſh he had told us here, what he meant by 
God's. appointment : for whatſoever providence 
orders, or the law of nature directs, or poſitive 
revelation declares, may be ſaid to be &y God's 
appointment: 1 
here in the firſt ſenſe, i. e. by providence ; becauſe 

that would be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon as 
Adam was created he was de fate monarch, be- 
cauſe by right of nature it was dus to Adam, to be 
governor of bis poſterity. But he could not de 
| fatto be by providence. conſtituted the governor 
of the world, at a time when there was actually 
no government, no ſuhjects to he governed, which 
our author here confeſſes. Monarch of the world 
is alſo differently uſed by our author; for ſome- 
times he means by it a proprietor of all the world 
_ excluſive , of the reſt of mankind, and he 
does in the ſame page of his preface before 
Adam, ſays he, being commanded to multiply c 
prople the earth, and ta ſuùdue it, and having 
nion given bim over all creatures, tua: . 
manarch of the whole world ; none of his poſtetity had 
any right to poſſeſs any thing but by bis grant ar per- 
miffien, or by ſucceſſiun from bim. 2. Let us under- 
ſtand then by monarch. ptoprietor of the world, and 
by appointment God's actual donation, and revealed 
poſitiye grant made to Adam, Gen. i. 28. as we ſet 
Sir Robert himſelf does in this parallel place, and 
then his argument will ſtand thus: by the poſitive 
grant of Gd, as ſoon as Adam was created, be 
was proprietor of the world, becauſe by the right of 
ores EEE ts + 
peer. 
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Poſterity. In which way of arguing there are two 
manifeſt falſehoods. Firſt, It is falſe, that God 
made that grant to Adam, as ſoon as he was crea- 
ted, fince, though it ſtands in the text immedi- ' 
ly after his creation, yet it is plain it could not 
be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made and 
———— and how then could he be monarch 
by appointment as ſoon as created, eſpecially ſince 
he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God ſays to 
Eve, Gen. iii. 16, the original grant of governe 
ment, which not being till' after the fall, when 
Adam was ſomewhat, at leaft in time, and very 


much diſtant in condition, from his creation, 1 N 


cannot ſee, how our author can ſay in this ſenſe, 
that by God's appointment, as ſoon as Adam was 
created, he was monarch of the world. Secondly, 
were it true that God's actual donation appointed 
Adam monarcb of the world as ſoon as he was cre- 
ated, yet the reaſon here given for it, would not 
prove it; but it would always be a falſe inference, 
that God, by a poſitive donation, appointed Adam 

monarch of the world, becauſe by right of nature it 
was due to Adam to be governor of his poſterity : 
for having given him the- right of government by 
nature, there was no need of a poſitive donation ; 
— OI: 


n o che e e eee 
be much mended, if we underſtand n God's ap- 
pointment the law of nature, (though it be a 
pretty harſh expreſſion for it in this place) and by 
3 . 


- 
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for then the ſentence under conſideration muſt run 
thus: By tbe law of nature, as ſoon as Adam was 
created be was. governor of mankind, for by right of 
nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his 
poſterity ; which amounts to this, he was governor 
by right of nature, becauſe he was governor by right 
of nature: but ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that 
2 man is by nature governor of his children, Adam 
could not hereby be @ monarch as ſoon as created: 
for this right of nature being founded in his being 
their father, how Adam could have a natural right 
to be governor, before he was a father, when by 
being a father only he had that right, is methinks, 
hard to conceive, unleſs he will have him to be 
à father before he was a father, and to have a title 

before he had it. 

$. 18. To this foreſeen objection, our che 
anſwers very logically, he was governor in habi 
and not in aft : a very pretty way of being : 
vernor without government, a f ny of bing age 
dren, and a king without ſubjects. And thus Sir 
Robert was an author before he writ his book ; 
not in af it is true, but in habit ;, for when he had 
once publiſned it, it was due to him: by the right of 
mature, to bean author, as'much as it was to Adam 
to be governor of his children, when he had begot 
them: and if to be ſuch a monarch of the world, 
an abſolute monarch in habit, but not in af, will 
ferve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it to any 
of Sir Robert's friends, that he thought fit graci- 
ouſly to beſtow it upon, though even this of ad 


= if „ — 
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fill in diſtinctions, be not to his purpoſe in this 
place. For the queſtion is not here about Adams 
actual exerciſe of government, but actually having 
a title to be governor. Government, ſays our 
author, was due to Adam y the right of nature: 
what is this right of nature? A right fathers have 
over their children by begerting them; generatione. 
jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos, Tays our author. 
out of Grotius, Obſervations,, 223. The right 
then follows the begetting as ariſing from it; ſo 
that, according to this way of reaſoning or diſtin- 
guiſhing of our author, Adam, as ſoon as he was 
created, had a title only in habit, and not in att, 
E is, he had ally 02406 


$. 19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more 
intelligibly, one may ſay of Adam, he was in a 
poſſibility of being governor, ſince it vas poſſible 
he might beget children, and thereby acquire that 
right of nature, be it what it will, to govern 


them, that accrues from thence: but what con. 


nection has this with Adam's creation, to make him 
ſay, that, as ſoon at he was created, he was monarch 
of the world? for it may be as well ſaid of Nogh, 
that as ſoon as he was born, he was monarch of 
the world, ſince he was in poſſibility (which in our 
author's ſenſe is enough to make a monarch, 4 
monarch in habit,)-to-outlive all mankind, but his 
own poſterity, What ſuch neceſſary connection 
there is betwixt Adam's creation and his right 10 

government, ſo that a natural freedom of mankind. 
cannot F 
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of Adam, J confeſs for my part I do not ſee; nor 
how thoſe words, by the appointment, c. Obſer- 
vations, 254. however explained, can be put to- 
gether, to make any tolerable ſenſe, at leaſt to 
eſtabliſh this poſition, with which they end, viz. 
Adam was 4 king from bis creation; a king, ſays 
our author, not in ads, but in babit, i. e. png 
no king at all. 4 
8.20.1 "IN I have tired my remder's pa- 
tience, by dwelling longer on this paſſage, than 

the weightineſs of any argument in it ſeems to re- 
quire: but I have unavoidably been engaged in it 
by our author's way of writing, who, hudling 
ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and that in doubtful 


and general terms, makes ſuch a medly and con- 
fuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his miſtakes, 


without examining the ſeveral ſenſes wherein his 
words may be taken; and without ſeeing how, in 
any of theſe yarious meanings, they will conſiſt 
together, and have any truth in them : for in this 
preſent paſſage before us, how can any one argue 
againſt this poſition of his, that Adam was @ king 
from bis creation, unleſs one examine, whether the 
words, from bis creation, be to be taken, as they 
may, for the time of the "commencement of his 
government, as the foregoing words import, as 
foon as he was created he was monarch; or, for the 
cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. creation made man 
prince of bis poſterity ? how farther can one judge 
of the truth of his being thus king, till one has 
examined whether king be to be taken, as the 


EO i 
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ſuade, on ſuppoſition of his private dominion, 
which was, by God's poſitive grant, monarch of 
the world by appointment; or king, on ſuppoſition 
oi his fatberiy power over his offspring, which was 
by nature, due by the right of nature; whether, 
I fay, king be to be taken in both, or one only of 
.theſe two ſenſes, or in neither of them, but only 
this, that creation made him prince, in a way dif- 
| ferent from both the other? For though this aſ- 
ſertion, that Adam was king from his. creation, be 
true in no ſenſe, yet it ſtands here as an evident 
concluſion drawn from the preceding words, 
though in truth it be but a bare aſſertion joined to 
other aſſertions of the ſame kind, which confi- 
dently put together in words of undetermined 
and dubious meaning, look like a ſort of arguing, 
| when there is indeed neither proof nor connection: 
a way very familiar with our author: of which 
having given the reader a taſte. here, I ſhall, as 
much as the argument will permit me, avoid 
touching on hereafter; and ſnould not have done 
it here, were it not to let the world ſee, how in- 
coherences in matter, and ſuppaſitions without 
proofs put handſomely together in good words and 
a plauſible ſtile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon 
and goo ek ods Ge arr IN 
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— Adam's Title to Sovereignty hy Donation | 
5 Gen. i. 8. 


§. 21. Heviny at © laſt Ot nk che fore: 
going paſſage, where we have been ſo long de- 
tained, not by the force of arguments and oppoſi- 
tion, but by the intricacy of the words, and the 
doubtfulneſs of the meaning; let us go on to his 
next argument for Adam's ſovereignty. Our au- 
hor tells us in the words of Mr. Selden, that 
Adam by donation from God, Gen. i. 28. was made. 
Abe general lord of all things, not without ſuch 4 
private dominion to bimſelf, as without his grant 
did exclude his children." This determination E: . 
Mr. Selden, ſays our author, is conſonant to the 
Hiſtory of the Bible, and natural reaſon, Obſerva- 
tions, 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſervations 
on Ariftotle, he ſays thus, The firſt government in 
the world was monarchical in the father of all-feſh, 
Adam being commanded to people and multiply the 
earth, and to ſubdue it, and having dominion given 
Him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of 
the whole world e none of tis poſterity had any right 
#0 poſſeſs any thing, but & his grant or permiſſion, 
or by ſucceſſion fre The earth, ſaith the 
Pſalmiſt, hath he given the children of men, "which 
Hero the title comes from fatherhood. 
9. 22. Before I examine this argument, and 
the text on which 1 it is neceſſary to 
n deſire 
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Rebre the reader to obſerve, that our author, ac- 
cording to his uſual method, begins in one ſenſe, 
and concludes: in another; he begins here with 
Adam's propriety, or private dominion,” by donatian 
and his concl is, which ſbew the title comes 
from fatherhoog. 

6. 23. But let us ſee the argument. The 
words of the text are theſe ; and God bleſſed them, 
and God ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, 
and repleniſh the earth and ſubdue it, and have 
Aominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing. that moveth 
on the earth, Gen. i. 28. from whence our author 
concludes, that Adam, having bere dominion given 
him over all creatures, was thereby the manarch of 
the whole world: whereby muſt be meant, that 
either this grant of God gave Adam property, or 
as our author calls it, private dominion over the 
earth, and all inferior or irrational creatures, and 
ſo conſequently that he was thereby monarch; or 
2dly;; that it-gave him rule and dominion over all 
earthly creatures whatſoever, and thereby over 
his children; and ſo he was monarch: for, as 
Mr. Selden has properly worded it, Adam tas made 
general lord of all things, one may very clearly 
underfland him, that he means nothing to be 
granted to Adam here but property, and therefore 
he ſays not one word of Adam's monarchy, But 
our author ſays, Adam was hereby monarch of -the 
world, which, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies ſove- 
reign ruler of all the men in the world; and ſo 
F | 

C 4 a ruler, 
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aruler. If our author means otherwiſe, he miglt 
with much clearneſs have ſaid, that Adam Was 
hereby proprietor of the whole world. But he begs 
your pardon. in that point: clear diſtin ſpeaking 
not ſerving every where to his purpoſe, you muſt 
not expect it in him, as in Mr. Selden, or other 
uch writers. 

6. 24. In oppoſition ne to our author's 
doctrine, that Adam as monarch of the whole 
world, founded on this place, I ſhall ſhew, 

$531. . That by this grant, Gen. 1. 28. God 
gave no immediate power to Adam over men, 
over his children, over thoſe of his own ſpecies; 
and ſo be w not made nber, or monarch, by d 


a. Thatby-rhis-gnpat:Gad: gore des ut 
private dominion. over the inferior creatures, but 
right in common with all mankind; fo neither 
was he monarch, nn e e 
here given him. 

9. 25. That this donation, Gen. 4 i. 28. A 
"Adam no power over men, will appear if ve con- 
ſider the words of it: for ſince all poſitive grants 
' convey no more than the expreſs words they are 
made in will carry, let us ſee which of them here 
will comprehend mankind, or Adam's poſterity ; 
and thoſe, I imagine, if any, muſt be theſe, every 
living. thing that moveth : the words in Hebrew 
are e ν N n i. e. Beſtiam Reptantem, of which 
words the ſcripture itſelf is the beſt interpreter: 
God having created the fiſhes and fowls the fifth 
EES 
a tl 
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tional inhabitants of the dry land, which, v. 24. 
are deſcribed in theſe words, let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind; cattle and 
creeping things, and beaſts of the earth, | after bir 
kind. v. 2. Aud God made the beaſts of - the earth 
after bis kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind: here, 
in the creation of the brute inhabitants of the 
earth, he firſt ſpeaks of them all under one gene- 
ral name, of living creatures, and then afterwards 
divides them into three ranks, 1. Cattle, or ſuch 
creatures as were or might be tame, and ſo be the 
private poſſeſſion. of particular men; 2.771 which, 
ver. 24 and 25. in our Bible, is tranſlated beaſts, 
and by the Septuagint Ongia, wild beaſts, and is 
the ſame word, that here in or text, ver. 28. 
where we have this great charter to Adam, is 
tranſlated living thing, and is alſo the ſame word 
uſed, Gen. ix. 2. where this grant is renewed to 
Noab, and there likewiſe tranſlated beaft. 5. The 
third rank were the creeping animals, which ver. 
24 and 25. are compriſed under the word WD, 
the ſame that is uſed here, ver. 28. and is tranſ- 
lated moving, but in the former verſes creeping, 
and by the Septuagint in all theſe places, ier 
or reptiles; from whence it appears, that the words 
which we tranſlate here in God's donation, ver. 28. 
living creatures moving, are the ſame, which in 
the hiſtory of the creation, ver. 24, 25. ſignify 
two ranks. of terreſtrial creatures, viz. wild beafts 
a hn a 
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. 26. When God had made the irrational 
animals. of the world, divided into three kinds, 
from the places of their habitation, viz. bes of 
#he ſea, fowls of the air, and living creatures of 
the earth, and theſe again into cattle, wild beaſts, 
and reptiles, he conſiders of making man, and the 
dominion he ſhould have over the terreſtrial world, 
wer. 26. and then he reckons up the inhabitants 
of theſe three kingdoms, but in the terreſtrial 
leaves out the ſecond rank N or wild beaſts : but 
here, ver. 28. rü eee g 
mentions the fiſhes of the ſea, —_ 
and the terreftrial creatures in the words that ſig- 
nify the wild beaſts and reptiles, though tranſlated 
living thing that moveth, leaving out cattle. In 
poor More Do way though the-word that” ſignifies 
wild beaſts be omitted in one, and that which fig- 
nifies cattle in the other, yet, ſince God certamly 
executed in one place, what he declares he deſign- 
ed in the other, we cannot but underſtand the 
fame in both places, and have here only an ac- 
count, how the terreftrial irrational animals, which 
were already created and reckoned up at their cre- 
ation, in three diſtin& ranks of cattle, wild beaſts, 
and reptiles, were here, ver. 28. actually put under 
the dominion of man, as they were deſigned, 
wer. 26. nor do theſe words contain in them the 
teaſt appearance of any thing that can be wrefted 
© fignify God's giving to one-man dominion over 
another, co Adam over his polterity. 
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5. 27. And this further appears from Gen. 
. 2. hire G ah charter to Noab 


and his ſons, he gives them dominion over the 


Foul of the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, and the 
terreſtrial creatures, expreſſed by TN and Wm 


wild beaſts and reptiles, the ſame words that in the 


text before us, Gen. i. 28. are tranſlated every 
moving thing, that moveth on the .carth, which by 


no means can comprehend man, the grant being 


made to Noah and his ſons, all the men then 
living, and not to one part of men over another: 
which is yet more evident from the very next 
words, ver. 3. where God gives every WH") every 
moving thing, the very words uſed, cb. i. 28. to 
them for food. By all which it is plain that God's 
donation to Adam, ch. 1. 28. and his deſignation, 
ver. 26. and his grant again to Noah and his ſons, 


refer to and contain in them neither more nor leſs 


than the works of the creation the fifth day; and 


the beginning 
from the 20th to the 26th ver. incluſively of the 


rſt chap. and ſo comprehend all the ſpecies of irra- 


any. of the following grants, but ſome of them 
omitted in one, and ſome in another. From 
whence I think it is paſt all doubt, that man can- 
not be comprehended in this grant, nor any domi- 


enumerate er their eren ver. 25. under the 
4 names 


of the ſixth, as they are ſer down - 
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names beaſts of the earth, cattle and creeping things 
but man being not then created, was not con- 
tained under any of thoſe names; and therefore, 
whether we underſtand the Hebrew words right or 
no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend man, 
in the very ſame hiſtory, and the very next verſes 
following, eſpecially ſince that Hebrew word WIN 
which, if any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. 
muſt comprehend man, is ſo plainly uſed in con- 
tradiſtinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. Vit. 14, 21, 
23. Gen. viii. 17, 19, And if God made all 
-mankind ſlaves. to Adam and his heirs; by giving 
Adam dominion over every living thing that movethb 
on the earth, ch. i. 28. as our author would have 
it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his 
monarchical power one ſtep higher, and ſatisfied 
the world, that princes might eat their ſubjects 
too, ſince God gave as full power to Neab and 
'his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat every. living thing that 
movetb, as he did to Adam to have dominian over 
them, the Hebrew words in both places 2 N 

Game. | 
8. 28. David, who might be pd to 
underſtand the donation of God in this text, and 
the right of Kings too, as well as our author in 
his comment on this place, as the learned and 
judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the gth Pſalm, 
ſinds here no ſuch charter of monarchical power: 
his words are, Thou haſt made him, i. e. man, the 
fon of man, à little lomer than the angels; thou 


madęſt bim to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands ; thou baſe put all things under his feet, all 
4 - Kt: « { 
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forty and oxen, and the beaſts of the field, and be 
fowls of the air, and fiſh of the ſea, and whatſe= 
ever paſſeth through the paths of the ſea; In which 
words, if any one can find our, that there is meant 
any monarchical power of one man over another, 
but only the dominion of the whole ſpecies of 
mankind, over the inferior ſpecies of creatures, 
he may, for aught I know, deſerve to be ong of 
Sir Robert's monarchs in habit, for the rareneſs of 
the diſcovery. And by chis time, I hope it is 
evident, that he that gave dominion over every 
living thing that moveth on the earth, gave Adam 
no monarchicat power over thoſe of his own ſpe- 
cies, which will yet appear more nnn 
thing I am to ſhe w. 

5. 29. 2. Whazover God gave by de wende 
of this grant, Gen. i. 28. it was not to Adam in- 
particular, excluſive of all other men: whatever 
dominion he had thereby, it was not a private domi- 
nion, but a dominion in common with the reſt of 
mankind. That this donation was not made in 
particular to Adam, appears evidently from the 
words of the text, it being made to more than 
one; for it was ſpoken in the plural number, God 
bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, Have dominion, 
God ſays unto Adam and Eve, Have dominion; 
oy „ ſays our author, Adam was monarch of the 
but the grant being to them, i. e. ſpoke 
to yo alſo, as many interpreters think with rea- 
| fon, that theſe words were not ſpoken: till Adam 
had his wife, muſt not ſhe thereby be lady, as 
well as he lord of the world? If i be lid that 
Wo Eve 
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enn ſeems ſhe was not 
o ſubjected to him, as to hinder her dominion 
over the creatures, or property in them : for-ſhall 
we ſay that God ever made a joint grant to two, 
and one only was to have the benefit of it? 
$- 30. But perhaps it will be ſaid, Eve was 
not made till afterward : grant it ſo, what advan- 
tage will our author get by it ? The text will be 
only the more directly againſt him, and ſhew that 
God, in this donation, gave the world to mankind 
in common, and not to Adam in particular. The 
word them in the text muſt include the ſpecies of 
man, for it is certain them can by no means ſignify 
Adam alone. In the 26th verſe, where God de- 
clares his intention to give this dominion, it is 
Plain he meant, that he would make a ſpecies of 
Creatures, that ſhould have dominion over the 
other ſpecies of this terreſtrial globe: the words. 
are, And God ſaid, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeneſs, and let them have dominion over 
#be fiſp, &c. They then were to have dominion. 
Who? even thoſe who were to have the imoge of 
God, the individuals of that ſpecies of man, that 
he was going to make; for that bem ſhould ſignify 
Adam ſingly, excluſive of the reſt that ſhould be 
in the world with him, is againſt both ſcripture 
and all rgafon. and it cannot poſſibly be made 
ſenſe, if may in the former part of the verſe. do 
not ſignify the ſame with them in the latter; only 
man there, as is uſual, is taken for the ſpecies, ' 
and z . and we 
have 
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M bis own image, after his own likeneſs ; makes 
him an intellectual creature, and fo capable of 
dominion : for whereinſoever elſe the image of God 
conſiſted, the intellectual nature was certainly 4 
part of it, and belonged to the whole ſpecies, and 
enabled them to have dominion over the inferior 
creatures; and therefore David ſays in the 8th 
Pſalm above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower 
than the angels, thou haſt made him to have domir * 
nion. It is not of Adam king David ſpeaks here, 
for verſe 4. it is plain, it is of man, and the ſon of 
man, of the ſpecies of mankind. 
$. 31. And that this grant ſpoken to Adam 
was made to him, and the whole ſpecies of man, 
is clear from our author's own proof out of the 
Pſalmiſti. The earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath he 
 grven to the children of men; which ſhews the title 
comes from fatherhood. Theſe are Sir Robert's 
words in the preface before cited, and a ſtrange 
inference it is he makes; Gad bath given the earth 
to the children of men, ergo the title comes from 
fatherhood. It is pity the propriety of the Hebrew 
tongue had not uſed fathers of men, inſtead o 
children of men, to expreſs mankind , then indeed 
our author might have had the countenance of the 
ſound of words, to have placed the title in the 
fatherhood. But to conclude, that the fatberhood 
| lad the right to the earth, becauſe God gave it to 
| the: children of men, is a way of arguing peculiar 
to our author: and a man muſt have a great mind 
to go contrary to the ſound as well as ſenſe-of the 
words, before he could light on it. But the ſenſe. 
2 c | is 
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is yet harder, and more remote from our author's 
-purpoſe : for as it ſtands in his preface, it is to 
prove Adam's being monarch, and his reaſoning is 
thus, God gave the earth to the children of men, 
ergo Adam was monarch of the world. I defy any 
man to make a more pleaſant concluſion than this, 
which cannot be excuſed from the moſt obvious 
abſurdity, till it can be ſhewn, that by children of 
men, he who had no father, Adam alone is ſignified ; 
but whatever our author does, the ſcripture _ 
not nonſenſe. 

F. 32. To maintain-this property and private 
dominion of Adam, our author labours in the fol- 
lowing page to deſtroy the community granted to 
Neab and his ſons, in that parallel place, Gen. ix. 
1, 2, 3. and he endeavours to do it two ways. 

1. Sir Robert would perſuade us againſt the 
expreſs words of the ſcripture, that what was here 
granted to Noah, was not granted to his ſons i 
common with him. His words are, As for 
general community between Noah and bis | ſons, 
which Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them, 
Gen. ix. 2. the text doth not warrant it. What 
warrant our author would have, when the plain 
expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable of another 
meaning, will not ſatisfy him, who pretends to 
build wholly on ſcripture, is not eafy to e 
The text ſays, God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and 
aid unto them, i. e. as our author would haye it; 
 wnto him: for, ſaith he, although the ſons are there 
| mentioned with Noah in the bleſſing, yet it may beſt 
5 with a ſubordination or Benediction in 

| ſucceſſion 
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PEO Obſervations, 2 T1. That indeed is ve, 


to his purpoſe; but that truly may beſt be under- 
ſtood by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with the 
plain conſtruction of the words, and ariſes from 
the obvious meaning of the place; and then with 
ſubordination and in ſucceſſion, will not be beſt un- 
derſtood, in a grant of God, where he himſelf put 
. them not, nor mentions any ſuch limitation. But 
our author has reaſons, why it may beſt be 
underfled ſo. The bleſſing, ſays he in the follow- 
ing words, might truly be fulfilled, if the ſons, 
either under or after their father, enjoyed @ private 
dominion, Obſervations, 211. which is to ſay, that 
a grant, whoſe expreſs words give a joint title in 
preſent (for the text ſays, into your hands they 
are delivered) may beſt be underſtood with a ſubor- 
dination or in ſucceſſion ; becauſe it is poſſible, that 
in ſubordination, or in ſucceſſion, it may be enjoyed. 
Which is all one as to ſay, that a grant of any 
thing in preſent poſſeſſion, may beſt be underſtood 
of reverſion ; becauſe it is poſſible one may live 
to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be indeed to 
a father and to his ſons after him, who is ſo kind 
as to let his children enjoy it preſently in common 
with him, one may truly ſay, as to the event one 
will be as good as the other; but it can never be 
true, that what the expreſs words grant in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and in common, may beſt be underſtood, to 
be in reverſion. The ſum of all his reaſoning 
amounts to this: God did not give to the ſons of 
Nesh the world in conagion, with their father, be- 
| D cauſe 


* 3 


for our author to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves 
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_ cauſe it was poſſible they might enjoy it under, 
or after him. A very good fort of argument 

againſt an expreſs text of ſcripture: but God 

muſt not be believed, though he ſpeaks it him- 

ſelf, when he ſays he does any thing, which will 


not conſiſt with Sir Robert's hypotheſis. 
$. 33- For it is plain, dewever he would ex- 


clude them, that part of this henedi#ion, as he 
would have it in /ucceſion, muſt needs be meant 
to the ſons, and not to Noah himſelf at all: Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, ſays 
God, in this bleſſing. This part of the bene- 
dition, as appears by the ſequel, concerned not 
Noab himſelf at all; for we read not of any chil- 
dren he had after the flood ; and in the following 
chapter, where his poſterity is reckoned up, there 
is no mention of any; and ſo this benediion in 
ſucceſſion was not to take place till 350 years after: 
and to ſave our author's imaginary monarchy,\ the 
peopling of the world muſt be deferred 350 years; 
for this part of the benediction cannot be under- 
ſtood with ſubordination, unleſs our author will 
ſay, that they muſt aſk leave of their father Noab 
to lie with their wives. But in this one point our 
author is conſtant to himſelf in all his diſcourſes, 
he takes great care there ſnould be monarchs in 
the world, but very little that there ſhould be 
people; and indeed his way of government is 
not the way to people the world: for how much 
abſolute monarchy helps to fulfil this great and 
primary 3 of God Almighty, Be fruitful, 
aud multiply, and repleniſh the earth, which con- 
| rains 
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tains in it the improvement too of arts and ſci- 
ences, and the conveniences of life, may be ſeen 
in thoſe large and rich countries which are happy 
under the Turkiſs government, where are not now 
to be found one third, nay in many, if not moſt 

parts of them one thirtieth, perhaps I might ſay 
not one hundredth of the people, that were for- 
merly, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will com- 

the accounts we have of it at this time; with 
antient hiſtory; But this by the by. 

$. 34. The other parts of this benedi#ion, or 
grant, are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt needs be 
underſtood to belong equally to them all; as 
much to Noah's ſons as to N#ah himſelf, and not 
to his ſons with a ſubordination, or in ſutceſſon. 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, 


Hall be upon every beaſt, &c. Will any body but 


our author ſay, that the creatures feared and 
ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his ſons 
without his leave, or till after his death? And 
the following words, into your hands they are de- 
kvered, are they to be underſtood as our author 
ſays, if your father pleaſe, or they ſhall be deli- 
vered into your hands hereafter? If this be to 
argue from ſcripture, I know not what may not be 


proved by it; and I can ſcarce ſee how much 
this differs from that fiion and fanſie, or how 


much a ſurer foundation it will proye, than the 
opinions of philoſophers and poets, which our au- 
thor ſo much condemns in his preface. 

F. 35. But our author goes on to prove, that 


it may beft be underſtood with a ſubordination, or 
D 2 4 bene. 
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a benedifiion in ſucceſſion ; for, ſays he, it is mt 
probable that the private dominion which God gave 
to Adam, and by. bis donation, aſſignation, or ceſ- 
fion to his children, was abrogated, and a community 
of all things inſtituted between Noah and his ſons 
Noah was left the ſole beir of the world; why 
Heuld it be thought that God would difinberit him of 
his birth-right, and make him of all men in the 
world the only tenant in common with his children ? 
Obſervations, 211. 

$. 36. The prejudices of our own ill-ground- 
ed opinions, however by us called probable, can- 
not authoriſe us to underſtand ſcripture contrary 
to the direct and plain meaning of the words. 
I grant, it is not probable, that Adam's private 
dominion was here abrogated : becauſe it is more 
than improbable, (for it will never be proved) 
that ever Adam had any ſuch private dominion : 
and ſince parallel places of fcripture are 
probable to make us know how they may be oft 
underſtood, there needs but the comparing 
bleſſing here to Noab and his ſons after the flood, 
with that to Adam after the creation, Gen. i. 28. 
to aſſure any one that God gave Adam no ſuch 
private dominion. It is probable, I confeſs, that 
Noab ſhould have the ſame title, the ſame pro- 
perty and dominion after the flood, that Adem had 
before it: but ſince private dominion cannot conſiſt 
with the bleſſing and grant God gave to him and 
his ſons in common, it is a ſufficient reaſon to con- 
clude, that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in 
S 


that 
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chat expreſs it, or do in the leaſt favour it; and 
then let my reader judge whether it may beſt be 
underſtood, when in the one place there is not one 
word for it, not to ſay what has been above proved, 
that the text itſelf proves the contrary ; and in 
the other, the words and ſenſe are directly a- 
gainſt it. 
$. 37. But our author ſays, Noah was the 
ſole beir of the world; why ſhould it be thought 
"that God would difinberit him of bis birth-right ? 
Heir, indeed, 1n England, fignifies the eldeſt ſon, | 
who is by the law of England to have all his 
father's land; but where God ever appointed any 
ſuch heir of the worid, our author would have 
done well to have ſhewed us; and how God difin- 
berited him of his birth-right, or what harm was 
done him if God gave his ſons a right to make 
uſe of a part of the earth for the ſupport of them- 
ſelves and families, hen the whole was not | 
more than Noah himſelf, but infinitely more than 
they all could make uſe of, and the poſſeſſions of 
one could 'not at all prejudice, or, as to rio, 
ſtreighten that of the other. * 


F. 38. Our author probably foreſeeing he 
might not be very ſucceſsful in perſnading people 
out of their ſenſes, and, fay what he could, men 


would be apt to believe the plain words of ſcrip- 
ture, and think, as they ſaw, that the grant was 
ſpoken to Noab and his ſons jointly ; he endea- 
vours to infinuate, as if this grant to Noah con- 
veyed no property, no dominion ; becauſe, ſubdu- 
ing. the FIN and dominion over the creatures are 
D 3 cberein 
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therein omitted, nor the earth once named. And 
therefore, ſays he, there is a conſiderable difference 
Between thefe two texts; the firſt bleſſing gave Adam 
4 dominion over the earth and all creatures; the 
—— allows Noah liberty to uſe the living creatures 
for food : here is no alteration or diminiſhing of bis 
title to a property of all things, but an enlargement 
only of bis commons, Obſervations, 211. So that 
in our author's ſenſe, all that was ſaid here to 
"Noah and his ſons, gave them no dominion, no 
property, but only enlarged the commons, their 
commons, I ſhould ſay, ſince God ſays, to you are 
they given, though our author ſays 578; for as for 
Noab's ſons, they, it ſeems, by Sir Robert's ap- 
pointment, during their father's life-time, were 

to keep faſting days. 
$. 39. Any one but our author would be 
mightily ſuſpected to be blinded with prejudice, 
that in all this bleſſing to Noah and his fons, 
could ſee nothing but only an enlargement, of 
commons : for as to dominion, which our author 
thinks omitted, the fear of you, and the dread of 
you, ſays God, ſball be upon every beaſt, which 
I ſuppoſe expreſſes the dominion, or ſuperiority 
was deſigned man over the living creatures, as 
fully as may be ; for in that fear = dread ſeems 
chiefly to conſiſt what was given to Adam over the 
inferior animals; who, as abſolute a monarch as 
he was, could not make bold with a lark or rab- 
bet to ſatisfy his hunger, and had the herbs but 
in common with the - beaſts, as is plain from 
Gen. e In the next place, it is 
manifeſt 
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manifeſt that in this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, 
property is not only given in clear words, but in 
a larger extent than it was to Adam. Into your 
bands they are given, ſays God to Noah and his 
ſons; which words, if they give not property, 
nay, property in paſſeſſion, it will be hard to find 
words that can; ſince there is not a way to expreſs a 
man's being poſſeſſed of any thing more natural, 


nor more certain, than to ſay, it is delivered into 


Bis hands. And ver. 3. to ſhew, that they had 
then given them the utmoſt property man is capa- _ 
ble of, which is to have a right to deſtroy any 
thing by uſing it; Every moving thing that liveth, 
ſaith God, fball be meat for you ; which was not 
allowed to Adam in his charter. This our author 
calls a liberty of uſing them for food, and only an 
enlargement of commons, but no alteration of pro- 
perty, Obſervations, 211. What other 

man can have in the creatures, but the liberty of 
ing tbem, is hard to be underſtood: ſo that if 
the firſt bleſſing, as our author ſays, gave Adam 
dominion over the creatures, and the bleſſing to 
Noab and his ſons, gave them ſuch @ liberty to uſe 
Ibem, as Adam had not; it muſt needs give them 
ſomething - that Adam with all his ſovereignty 
wanted, ſomething that one would be apt to take 
for a greater property ; for certainly he has no 
abſolute "dominion over even the brutal part of 
the creatures; and the property he has in them 


is very narrow and ſcanty, who cannot make that 


uſe of them, which is permitted to another. 
nm ̃ ˙ . 
. MY 88 have 
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have bidden our author ſubdue the earth, and given 
him dominion over the creatures in it, but not 
have permitted him to have taken a kid or a lamb 
out of the flock, to ſatisfy his hunger, I gueſs, he 
would ſcarce have thought himſelf lord or pro- 
prietor of that land, or the cattle on it; but 
would have found the difference between having 
dominion, which a ſhepherd may have, and having 
Full property as an owner. So that, had it been 
his own caſe, Sir Robert, I believe, would have 
thought here was an alteration, nay, an enlarging 
of property; and that Noah and his children had 
by this grant, not only property giyen them, but 
ſuch a property given them in the creatures, as 
Adam had not: for however, in reſpect of one 
another, men may be allowed to have propriety 
in their diſtinct portions of the creatures; yet in 
reſpect of God the maker of heaven and earth, 
who is ſole lord and proprietor of the whole world, 
man's propriety in the creatures is nothing but 
that liberty to uſe them, which God has permitted; 
and ſo man's property may be altered and en- 
larged, as we ſee it was here, after the Rood, 
* when other uſes of them are allowed, which before 
were not. From all which I ſuppoſe it is clear, 
that neither Adam, nor Noah, had any private 
dominion, any property in the creatures, excluſive 
of his poſterity, as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow 
up into need of them, and coine to be able to 
make uſe of them. "270 
- 4. 40. Thus we have examined our author's 
namen: for Adam's re founded on the 


TX blefling 
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bleſſing pronounced, Gen. i. 281 wherein I think 
it is impoſſible for any ſober reader, to find any 
other but the ſetting of mankind above the other 
kinds of creatures, in this habitable earth of ours. 
It is nothing but the giving to man, the whole 
ſpecies of man, as the chief inhabitant, who is 
the image of his maker, the dominion over the 
other creatures. This lies ſo obvious in the plain 
words, that any one, but our author, would have 
thought it neceſſary to have ſhewn, how theſe 
words, that ſeemed to ſay the quite contrary, gave 
Adam monarchical abſolute power over other men, 
or the ſole property in all the creatures ; and me- 
thinks in a buſineſs of this moment, and that 
whereon he builds all that follows, he ſhould have 
done ſomething more than barely cite words, which 
apparently make againſt him; for I confeſs, I 
cannot ſee any thing in them, tending to Adam's 
monarchy, or private dominion, but quite the con- 
trary. And I the leſs deplore the dulneſs of 
my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the apoſtle 
ſeems to have as little notion of any ſuch private 
dominion of Adam as I, when he ſays, God gives us 
all things richly to enjoy, which he could not do, 
if it were all given away already, to monarch 
Adam, and the monarchs his heirs and ſucceſſors. 
To conclude, this text is ſo far from 
Adam fole proprietor, that, on the contrary,” it ia 
a confirmation of the original community of all 
things amongſt the ſons of men, which a 

from this donation of God, as well as other places 
of ſcripture, the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon 
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his private dominion, muſt fall, not having any 
foundation to ſupport it. 5 | 
$. 41. But yet, if after all, any one will 
needs have it ſo, that by this donation of God, 
Adam was made ſole proprietor of the whole 
earth, what will this be to his ſovereignty ? and 
how will it appear, that propriety in land gives a 
man power over the life of another ? or how will 
the poſſeſſion even of the whole earth, give any one 
a ſovereign arbitrary authority over the perſons of 
men? The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid, is, 
that he that is proprietor of the whole world, 
may deny all the reſt of mankind food, and fo at 
his pleaſure ſtarve them, if they will not acknow- 
ledge his ſovereignty, and obey his will. If. this 
were true, it would be a good argument to prove, 
that there never was any ſuch property, that God 
never gave any ſuch private dominion ; ſince it is 
more reaſonable to think, that God, who bid 
mankind increaſe and multiply, ſhould rather 
himſelf give them all a right to make uſe of the 
food and raiment, and other conveniences of life, 
the materials whereof he had ſo plentifully pro- 
vided for them ; than to make them depend upon 
the will of a man for their ſubſiſtence, who ſhould 
have power to deſtroy them all when he pleaſed, 
and who, being no better than other men, was in 
ſucceſſion likelier, by want and the dependence 
a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to hard ſervice, 
by liberal allowance of the conveniences of life to 
promote the great deſign of God, increaſe and 
multiply: he that doubts this, let him look into 
the 
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the abſolute monarchies of the world, and fee 
what becomes of the conveniences of life, and the 


multitudes of people, 
$. 42. But we know God hath not left one 


man ſo to the mercy of another, that he may 
ſtarve him if he pleaſe : God the Lord and Fa- 
ther of all, has given no one of his children ſuch 
a property in his peculiar portion of the things of 
this world, but that he has given his needy bro- 
ther a right to the ſurpluſage of his goods; ſa 
that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his 
_ preſſing wants call for it: and therefore no man 
could ever have a juſt power over the life of an- 
other by right of property in land or poſſeſſions ; 
fince it would always be, a ſin, in any man of 
eſtate, to let his brother periſh for want of afford - 
ing him relief out of his plenty. As juſtice gives 
every man a title to the product of his honeſt 
induſtry, and the fair acquiſitions of his anceſtors 
deſcended to him ; ſo charity gives every man 
a title to ſo much out of another's plenty, as will 
keep him from extreme want, where he has no 
means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe : and a man can no 
more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſſity, to 
force him to become his vaſſal, by with-holding 
that relief, God requires him to afford to the 
wants of his brother, than he that has more 
ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to 
his obedience, and with a dagger at his throat 
offer him death or ſlavery. 

| $. 43. Should any one make fo perverſe an 
uſe of God's bleſſings poured on him with a libe- 
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ral hand; ſhould any one be cruel and unchari- 
table to chat extremity, yet all this would not 
prove that propriety in land, even in this caſe, 
gave any authority over the perſons of men, but 
only that compact might; ſince the authority of 
the rich rs tank and the ſubjection of the needy 
beggar, began not from the poſſeſſion of the 
lord, but the R of the poor man, who pre- 
ferred being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the man 
he thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more power 
over him, than he has conſented to, upon com- 
pact. Upon this ground a man's having his ſtores 
filled in a time of ſcarcity, having money in his 
pocket, being in a veſſel at ſea, being able to 
fwim, &c. may as well be the foundation of rule 
and dominion, as being poſſeſſor of all the land 


| 15 in the world; any of theſe being ſufficient to 


enable me to ſave a man's life, who would periſh 
i ſuch aſſiſtance were denied him; and any thing, 
by: this rule, that may be an occaſion of working 
upon another's neceſſity, to fave his life, or any 
thing dear to him, at the rate of his freedom, may 
be made a foundation of ſovereignty, as well as 
property. From all which it is clear, that though 
God ſhould have given Adam private dominion, 
yet that private dominion could give him no: ſove- 


reignty;, but we have already ſufficiently proved, 
that __ gave bim no o private dominion. "eo 
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CHAPTER v 


Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by the Subj efion 
of Eve. | 


$. 44. The next place of ſcripture we find our 
author builds his monarchy of Adam on, is, Gen. 
iti. 26. And thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband, and 
he ſhall rule over thee. Here we have (ſays he) be 

original grant of government, from whence he con- 

cludes, in the following part of the page, Obſer- 

vations, 244. That the ſupreme power is ſettled in 

the fatherhood, and limited to one kind of govern- 

ment, that is, to monarchy. For let his i 

be what they will, this is always the concluſion ; 

let rule, in any text, be but once named, and pre- 

ſently abſolute monarchy is by divine right eſta- 

bliſhed. If any one will but carefully read our 

author's own reaſoning from ' theſe words, Ob/er- 

vations, 244. and conſider, among other things, 

the line and poſterity of Adam, as he there brings | 
them in, he will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe 
of what he ſays; but we will allow this at pre- 

ſent to his peculiar way of writing, and conſider + 

the force of the text in hand. The words are the 
curſe of God upon the woman, for having been 

the firſt and forwardeſt in the diſobedience ; and if 

we will conſider the occaſion of what God ſays 

here to our firſt parents, that he was denouncing 

judgement, and declaring his wrath againſt them 

both, for their diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe 3 

4 that 
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that this was the time, wherein God was granting 
Adam prerogatives and privileges, inveſting him 
with dignity and authority, elevating him to do- 
minion and monarchy: for though, as a helper in 
the temptation, Eve was laid below him, and ſo 
he had accidentally a ſuperiority over her, for her 
greater puniſhment; yet he too had his ſhare in 
the fall, as well as the fin, and was laid lower, as 
may be ſeen in the following verſes ; and it would 
be hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame breath, 
ſhould make him univerſal monarch over all man- 
kind, and a day-labourer for his life; turn him 
out of paradiſe to till the ground, ver. 23. and at 
the ſame time advance him to a throne, and all 
the privileges and eaſe of abſolute power. 

$. 45. This was not 4 time, when Adam 
could expect any favours, any grant of privileges, 
from his offended Maker. If this be the original 
grant of government, as our author tells us, 
Adam was now made monarch, whatever Sir Ro 
would have him, it is plain, God made him 4 
a very poor monarch, ſuch an one, as out author 
himſelf would have counted it no great privilege 
to be. God ſets him to work for his living, and 
ſeems rather to give him a ſpade into his hand, to 
ſubdue the earth, than a ſceptre to rule over its 
inhabitants. In the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat 
thy bread, ſays God to him, ver. 19. This was 
unavoidable, may it perhaps be anſwered, becauſe 
he was yet without ſubjects, and had nobody to 
work for him; but afterwards, living as he did 


above goo years, he might have * enough, 
9 hom 
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whom he might command to work for him; no, 
ſays God, not only whilſt thou art without other 
. ſave thy wife, but as long thou liveſt, ſhalt 
thou live by thy labour, In the feveat of thy face, 
ſhalt thou eat thy. bread, till thou return unto the 
ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for duſt thou 
art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return, v. 19. It will 
perhaps be anſwered again in favour of our author, 
that theſe words are not ſpoken perſonally to Adam, 
but in him, as their repreſentative, to all man- 
kind, this being a curſe upon mankind, becauſe 
of the-fall. 

5. 46, God, I believe, ſpeaks differently 
from men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more truth, 
more certainty : but when he vouchſafes to ſpeak 
to men, I do not think he ſpeaks differently from 
them, in crofling the rules of language in uſe 
amongſt them: this would not be to condeſcend to 
their capacities, when he humbles himſelf to ſpeak 
to them, bur to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking what, 
thus ſpoken, they could not underſtand. And yet 
thus muſt we think of God, if the interpretations 
of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our author's” 
doctrine, muſt be received for good: for by the 
ordinary rules of language, it will be very hard to 
underſtand what God ſays, if what he ſpeaks here, 
in the ſingular number, to Adam, muſt be under- 
ſtood. to be ſpoken to all mankind, and what he 
ſays in the plural number, Gen. i. 26, and 28. 
muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive of 
all others, and what he ſays to Noab and his fons 
Jointly, 
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jointly, muſt be underſtood to be meant to Noah 
alone, Gen. ix. 
1 Farther it is to be noted, that theſe 
words here of Gen. iii. 16. which our author calls 
the original grant f government, were not ſpoken 
to Adam, neither indeed was there any grant in 
them made to Adam, but a puniſhment laid upon 
Eve: and if we will take them as they were 
directed in particular to her, or in her, as their 
repreſentative, to all other women, they will at 
moſt concern the female ſex only, and import no 
more, but that ſubjection they ſhould ordinarily be 
in to their huſband :- but there is here no more law 
to oblige a woman to ſuch a ſubjection, if the cir- 
cumſtances either of her condition, or contract 
with her huſbands, ſhould exempt her from it, than 
there is, that ſhe ſhould bring forth her children in 
ſorrow and pain, if there could be found a remedy 
for it, which is alſo a part of the ſame curſe u 
her: for the whole verſe runs thus, Unto the wo- 
man be ſaid, I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow and 
thy conception; in ſorroto thou ſhalt bring forth chil- 
dren, and thy defire ball be to thy huſhand, and be 
Hall rule over thee. It would, I think, have been 
a hard matter for any body, but our author, to 
have found out a grant of -monarchical government 
to Adam in theſe words, which were neither ſpoke 
to, nor of him: neither will any one, I ſuppoſe, 
by theſe words, think the weaker ſex, as by a law, 
ſo ſubjected to the curſe contained in them, that it 
is their duty not to endeavour to avoid it, And 
e 
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will any one ſay, that Zve, or any other woman, 


ſinned, if ſhe were brought to bed without thoſe 


multiplied pains God threatens her here with ? or 
that either of our queens, Mary or Elizabeth, had 
they married any of their ſubjects, had been by 
this text put into a political ſubjection to him? or 


that he thereby ſhould have had monarchical rule 


over her? God, in this text, gives not, that I ſee, 
any authority to Adam over Eve, or to men over 
their wives, but only foretels what ſhould be the 
woman's lot, how by his providence he would order 
it ſo, that ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, as 

we ſee that generally the laws of mankind and 
cultdail of nations have ordered it ſo; and there 
is, I grant, a foundation in narure for it. 


F. 48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and 


Eſau, that the elder ſhould ſerve the younger, Gen. 


xxv. 23. no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made 
Jacob Eſau's ſovereign, but foretold what ſhould * 


de facto come to pals. 


But if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt needs 


be underſtood as a law to bind her and all other 
women to ſubjection, it can be no other ſubjection 
than what every wife owes her huſband; and then 
if this be the original grant of government and the 
foundation of monarchical power; there will be as 
many monarchs as there are huſbands : if there- 


fare theſe words give any power to Adam, it can 


be only a conjugal power, not political; the power 
that every huſband hath to order the things of pri- 
vate concernment in his family, as proprietor of 
the goods and land there, and to have his will rake 
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place before that of his wife in all things of their 
common concernment ; but not a political power 
of life and death over her, much leſs over any 
body elle. 

6. 49. This I am ſure: if our author will 
have this text to be a grant, the original grant of 
government, political government, he ought to have 
proved it by ſome better arguments than by barely 
ſaying, that thy defire Hall be unto thy buſband, 
was a law whereby Eve, and all that ſhould come of 
ber, were ſubjected to the abſolute monarchical 
power of Adam and his heirs. Thy defire ſpall be to 
thy hu is too doubtful an expreſſion, of whoſe 
cation interpreters are not agreed, to build ſo 
—— and in a matter of ſuch moment, 
and ſo great and general concernment: but our 
author, according to his way of. writing, having 
once named the text, concludes preſently without 
any more ado, that the meaning is as he w. 
have it. Let the words rule and fubje# be but 
found-in the text or margent, and it immediately 
ſignifies the duty of a ſubject to his prince; the 
relation is changed, and though God ſays buſband, 
Sir Robert will have it king, Adam has preſently 
abſolute monarchical power over Eve, and not only 
over Eve, but all that ſbould come of ber, though 
the ſcripture ſays not a word of it, nor our author 
a word to prove it, But Adam muſt for all that 
be an abſolute monarch, and fo down to the end 
of the chapter. And here I leave my reader-to 
conſider, whether my bare ſaying, without offer- 


ing any reaſons to evince it, that this text gave 
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not Adam that abſolute monarchical pater, our au · 


power, as his bare aſſertion is to eſtabliſh it, ſince 
the text mentions neither prince nor people, ſpeaks 
nothing of ab ſolute or monarchical power, but the 
fabjeQion of Eve to Adam, a wife to her huſband. 
And he that would trace our author ſo all through, 
would make a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the 


greateſt part of the grounds he proceeds on, and 


abundantly confute them by barely denying; it 
being a ſufficient anſwer to aſſertions without proof, 
to deny them without giving a reaſon. And there- 
fore ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely denied, 


that by this text tbe ſupreme power was ſettled and 


founded by God himſelf, in the fatberbood, limited te 
monarchy, and that to Adam's- perſon 3nd heirs,. all 
which our author notably concludes from theſe 
words, as may be ſeen in the ſame page, Qb/erve- 
tions, 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer ; ſhould 
I have defired any ſober man only to have read the 


text, and conſidered to whom, and on what occa- 
ſion it was ſpoken, he would no doubt have won- 


dered how our author found out monarchical al ſo. 


tute pewer in it, had he not had an exceeding good 


faculty to find it himſelf, where he could not ſhew 
it others. And thus we have examined the two 
places of ſcripture, all that I remember our author 
brings to prove Adam's ſovereignty, that ſupremacy, 
which he ſays, it was God's ordinance ſhould he uni- 
ited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his 


will, Obſeryations, 254 viz. Gen. i. 28. and Gan. 
iii, 16. one whereof 3 | 


thor ſuppoſes, be not ſufficient to deſtroy that 


— 
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the inferior ranks of creatures to mankind, and 
the other the ſubjection that is due from a wife to 
her huſband, both far enough from that which 
Zoo owe the ere of political ſocieties. 


c HAPTER VI ; 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by Fatherhood. 


§. 50. There is one thing more, and then 
I think I have given you all that our author brings 
for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, and that is a ſup- 
poſition of a natural right of dominion over his 
children, by being their father : and this title of 
fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed with, that you will find 
it brought in almoſt in every page; particularly 
he ſays, not only Adam, but- the ſucceeding patri- 
archs had by right of "fatherhood royal authority 
over their children, p. 12. And in the ſame 
' this ſubjeftion of children being the fountain l 
regvl authority, &c. This being, as one would 
think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, the main 
baſis of all his frame, we may well expect clear 
and evident reaſon for it, ſince he lays it down as 
a poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, that every man 
' that is born is ſo far from being free, that by bis very 
birth be becomes a ſubjeft of bim that begets bim, 
Obſervations, 156. ſo that Adam being the only 
man created, and all ever ſince being begotten, 
no body has been born free. If we aſk how Adam 
comes by this power over his children, he tells us 
„ and fo again, Obſer- 


Vations, 
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vations, 223. this natural dominion of Adam, ſays | 
he, may be proved out of Grotius himſelf, who teach- 
eth, that generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in 
liberas. And indeed the act of begetting being 
that which makes a man a father, his right of a 
father over his children can naturally ariſe from 


nothing elſe. 
$. 51, Grotius tells us not here how far this 


jus in liberos, this power of parents over their chil- 
dren extends; but our author, always very clear in 
the point, aſſures us, it is /upreme power, and like 
that of abſolute monarchs over their ſlaves, abſo- 
lute power of life and death. He that ſhould 
demand of him, how, or for what reaſon it is, 
that begetting a child gives the father ſuch an ab- 
ſolute power over him, will find him anſwer no- 
thing: we are to take his word for this, as well as 
ſeveral other things; and by that the laws of nature 
and the conſtitutions of government muſt ſtand or 
fall. Had he been an abſolute monarch, this way 
of talking might have ſuited well enough ; pro 
ratione uoluntas might have been of force in his 
mouth; but in the way of proof or argument is 
very unbecoming, and will little advantage his 
plea for abſolute monarchy. Sir Robert has too 
much leſſened a ſubject's authority to leaye himſelf 
the hopes of eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare 
ſaying it ; one ſlave's opinion without proof is not 
of weight enough to diſpoſe of the liberty and 
fortunes of all mankind, If all men are not, as 
I think; they are, naturally equal, Jam ſure all 
one are; and then I may without preſumption 

E3 oppoſe 
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oppoſe my fingle opinion to his ; and be confident 
that my ſaying, that begetting of children makes them 
not flaves to their fathers, as certainly ſets all man- 
kind free, as his affirming the contrary makes them 
all ſlaves. But that this poſition, which is the 
foundation of all their do&rine, who would have 
monarchy to be jure divino, may have all fair play, 
let us hear what reaſons others give for it, ſince 
our author offers none. 
$. 52. The argument, I have heard others 
make uſe of, to prove that fathers, by 7 
them, come by an abſolute power over their chil- 
- dren, is this; that fathers have à power over the 
lives of their children, becauſe they give them life 
and being, which is the only proof it is capable 
of : ſince there can be no reaſon, why naturally 
one man ſhould have any Claim or pretence of 
right over that in another, which was never his, 
which he beſtowed not, but was received from tlie 
bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, that every 
who gives another any thing, has nat always there- 
by a right to take it away again. But, 2. They 
who ſay the father gives life to his children, are 
ſo dazzled with the thoughts of monarchy, that 
they do not, as they ought, remember God, who 
is the author and giver of life: it is in bim alone tut 
oe, move, and have our being. How can he be 
thought to give life to another, that knows not 
wherein his own life conſiſts? Philoſophers are . 
a loſs about it after their moſt diligent enqu 
and anatomiſts, after their whole lives and 


Ft in ditions, and. dee ae the 
bodies 
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bodies of men, confeſs their ighorance in the ſtrue- 
ture and uſe of many parts of man's body, and in 
that operation wherein life conſiſts in the whole, 
And doth the rude plough-man, or the more igno- 
rant voluptuary, frame or faſhion ſuch an admira- 
ble engine as this is, and then put life and ſenſe 
into it ? Can any man ſay, he formed the parts that 
are neceſſary to the life of his child? or can he 
ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and yet not know 
what ſubject is fit to receive it, nor what actions 
or organs are neceſſary for its reception or pre- 
ſervation ? 

$. 53. To give life to that which has yet no 
being, is to frame and make a living creature, 
faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to 
their uſes, and having proportioned and fitted 
them together, to put into them a living foul, He 
that could do this, might indeed have ſome pre- 
tence to deſtroy his own workmanſhip. But is 
there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far arrogate 
to himſelf, the incomprehenſible works of the Al- 
mighty? Who alone did at firſt, and continues 
ſtill to make a living foul, he alone can breathe in 
the breath of life. If any one thinks himſelf an 
artiſt at this, let him number up the parts of his 
child's body which he hath made, tell me their 
uſes and operations, and when the living and ra- 
tional ſoul began to inhabit this curious ſtructure, 
when ſenſe began, and how this engine, which he 
has framed, thinks and reaſons: if he made it, let 
him, when it is out of order, mend it, at leaſt 
fen * lie. Shall be that made the 
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eye not ſee ? ſays the Plalmiſt, P/aim xciv. 9. See 
theſe mens vanities : the ſtructure of that one part 
2 3 i ſufficient to convince us of an all- wiſe contriver, 
2 nd he has ſo viſible a claim to us as his workman- 
* Ip hat one of the ordinary appellations of God 
An ſcripture is, God our Maker, and the Lord our 
Maker. And therefore though our author, for the 
magnifyitis; his fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, Ob- 
ſervations, 159. That even the power which God 
himſelf exerciſeth over mankind is by right of father- 


| | 9 | hood, yet this fatherhood is ſuch an one as utter] y 


tots excludes all pretence of title in earthly parents ; 
gr be is king, becauſe he is indeed maker of us 
NT 0 8 
. 54. But had men ſkill and power to make 
their children, it is not ſo ſlight a piece of work- 
-, mgnſhip, that it can be imagined, 8 

5; m0 withougdeſigning it. What father of a 
Jand,: uber he begets a child, thinks farther 
the ſatisfying his preſent appetite ? God in his 
nite wiſdom has put ſtrong deſires of copulation _ 
into the conſtitution of men, CE 
the race of mankind, which he doth moſt com- 
monly without the intention, and often againſt the 
conſent and will of the- begetter. And indeed 
thoſe who deſire and deſign children, are but the 
occaſions of their being, and when they deſign and 
| wiſh to beget them, do little more towards their 
making, than Deucalion and his wife in the fable 
did towards the making of mankind, W 

pebbles over their heads, 
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6. 55. But grant that the parents made their 
children, gave them life and being, and that hence 
there followed an abſolute power. This would 
give the fatber but a joint dominion with the mo- 
ther over them: for nobody can deny but that the 
woman hath an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as 
the child a long time in her own body 

out of her own ſubſtance : there it 1s faſhioned, 
and from her it receives the materials and princi- 
ples of its conſtitution : and it is ſo hard to 1ma- 
gine the rational ſoul ſhould preſently inhabit the 
yet unformed embrio, as ſoon as the father has 
Ae his part in the act of generation, that if it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from the 
parents, it muſt certainly owe moſt to the mother. 
But be that as it will, the mother cannot be denied 
an equal ſhare in begetting of the child, and ſo 
the abſolute authority of the father will not ariſe 
from hence. Our author indeed is of another 
mind; for he ſays, Ve know that God at the cre- 
ation gave the ſovereignty to the man over the woman, 
 . as being the nobler and principal agent in generation, 
Obſervations, 172. I remember not this in my 
Bible; and when the place is brought where God. 
at the creation gave the ſovereignty, to man ov 


the woman, and that for this reaſon, becauſe 7 = 


| the nobler and principal agent in generation, „it will“ + 
be time enough to conſider, and anſwer it, But 
it is no new thing for our author to tell us his own 
fancies for certain and divine truths, though there 
Feen, . 
. divine 
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divine revelations; for God in ſcripture ſays, vis 

father and bis mother that begot bim. | 
$. 56. They who alledge the practice of man- 
kind, for expoſing or ſelling their children, as a 
proof of their power over them, are with Sir 
Robert happy arguers; and cannot but recommend 
their opinion, by founding it on the moſt ſhameful 
action, and moſt unnatural murder, human nature 
is capable of. The dens of lions and nurſeries of 
wolves know no ſuch cruelty as this : theſe ſavage 
inhabitants of the deſart obey God and nature in 
being tender and careful of their offspring : they 
will hunt, watch, fight, and almoſt ſtarve for the 
preſervation of their young ; never part with them ; 
never forſake them, till they are able to ſhift for 
themſelves. And is ir the privilege of man alone 
to act more contrary to nature than the wild and 
moſt untamed part of the creation? Doth God 
forbid us under the ſevereſt penalty, that of death, 
to take away the life of any man, a ſtranger, \ 
upon provocation? and does he permit us to deſtroy 
thoſe, he has given us the charge of; and hy by the 
dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as his revealed 
command, requires us to preſerve? He has in all 
the parts of the creation taken a peculiar care to 
propagate and continue the ſeyeral ſpecies of crea- 
tures, and make the individuals act ſo ſtrongly to 
this end, that they ſometimes neglect their own n 
private good for it, and ſeem to forget that general 
rule, which nature teaches all things, of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation ; and the a ag? = 
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the ſtrongeſt principle in them, over-rules the con- 
ſtitution of their particular natures. Thus we ſee, 
when their young ſtand in need of it, the timorous 
become valiant, the fierce and ſavage Kind, and 
the ravenous tender and liberal. 

$. 57. But if the example of what hath been 
done, be the faule of what ought to be, hiſtory 
would have furniſhed our author with inſtances of 
this ab/olute fatherly power in its height and per- 
fection, and he might have ſhewed us in Pers, 
people that begot children on purpoſe to fatten and 
eat them. The ſtory is ſo remarkable that I can- 
not but ſet it down in the author's words. In 


<« ſome provinces, ſays be, they were ſo liquoriſh 


« after man's fleſh, that they would not have the 
&« patience to ſtay till the breath was out of the 
« body, but would fuck the blood as it ran from 
& the wounds of the dying man; they had pub- 
« lic ſhambles of man's fleſh,” and their madneſs 
« herein was to that degree, that they ſpared not 
« their own children, which they had begot on 
« ſtrangers taken in war: for they made their 
e captives their miſtreſſes, and choicely nouriſhed 
& the children they had by them, till about thir- 
te teen years old they butchered and eat them; 
| « and they ſerved the mothers after the ſame 
& faſhion, when they grew paſt child bearing, and 
« caſed to bring them any more roaſters.” Gar- 
cilaſſo de la Vega Hiſt. des Yncas de Peru, I. i. c. 12, 
. 58. Thus far can the buſy mind of man 
carry him to a brutality below the level of beaſts, 
yhen he quits his reaſon, which places him almoſt 
| equal 
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equal to angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a crea- 
ture, whoſe thoughts are more than the ſands, and 
wider than the ocean, where fancy and paſſion muſt 
needs run him into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, 
which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be not that he 
ſteers by. The imagination is always reſtleſs, and 
variety of thoughts, and the will, reaſon 
being laid aſide, is ready for every extravagant 
project; and in this ſtate, he that goes fartheſt out 
of the way, is thought fitteſt to lead, and is ſure 
of moſt followers: and when faſhion hath once 
eſtabliſhed what folly or craft began, cuſtom makes 
it ſacred, and it will be thought impudence, or 
madneſs, to contradict or queſtien it. He that 
will impartially ſurvey the nations of the world, 
will find ſo much of their religions, governments 
and manners, brought in and continued amongſt 
them by theſe means, that he will have but little 
reverence for the practices which are in uſe and 
credit amongſt men; and will have reaſon to think, 
that the woods and foreſts, where. the irrational 
untaught inhabitants keep right by following na- 
ture, are fitter to give us rules, than cities and 
palaces, where thoſe that call themſelves civil and 
rational, go out of their way, by the authority of 
example. If ;pirggedents, are ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
a rule in this caſe, our author.might have found in 
holy writ childeegiſacrificẽd by their parents, and 
this amongſt pevple, of. God themſelves : the 
Pſalmiſt tells u. 
Slaod, even the blood of their ſons and 3 


n whom they Jacripeed 1 unto the idols of Canaan, 
But 
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But God judged not of this by our author's rule, 
nor allowed of the authority of practice againſt his 
righteous law ; but as it follows there, the land was 
polluted with blood; therefore was the wrath of the 
Lord kindled againſt his people, inſomuch that be ab- 
horred his own inheritance. The killing of their 
children, though it were faſhionable, was charged 
on them as innocent blood, and ſo had in the account 
of God the guilt of murder, ale Cn 
to idols had the guilt of idolatry. 

$- 59. Be it then, as Sir Robert ſays, that 
ancientiy it was uſual for men to ſell and caftrate 
their children, Obſervations, 155. Let it be, that 
they expoſed them ; add to it, if you pleaſe, for 
this is ſtill greater power, that they begat them 
for their tables, to fat and eat them: if this proves 
a right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame argument, 
juſtify adultery, inceſt and ſodomy, for there are 
examples of theſe too, both ancient and modern; 
ſins, which I ſuppoſe have their principal aggrava- 
tion from this, that they croſs the main intention of 
nature, which willeth the increaſe of mankind, 
and the continuation of the ſpecies in the higheſt 
and the diſtinction of families, with 
F n 
- unto, 
| _ 60: In confirmation of this natural 
authority of the father, our author brings a lame 
proof from the poſitive command of God in ſcrip- 
ture: his words are, To confirm the natural right of 
regal power, we find in the Decalogue, that the las 
which enjoins obedience ta kings, is delivered in the. 
terms, 
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terms, Honour thy father, p. 23. Whereas many 
confeſs, peat can the abſtratt, is the 
_ ordinance of - God, they are not able to prove any fuch 
ordinance in the ſcripture, but only in the fatherly 
power; and therefore we find the commandment, that 
enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, given in the terms, 
Honour thy rag ſo that not only the power and 
right of government, but the form of the power gavern- 
ing, and the perſan having the power, are all the ordi. 
nances of God. The firſt father had not only imply © 
power, but pawer monarchical, as he was father 
immediately from God, Obſervations, 254, To the 
ſame purpoſe, the ſame law is cited by our author 
in ſeveral other places, and juſt after the ſame 
faſhion; that is, and mother, as apochryphal 
words, are always left out ; a great argument of 
our author's. ingenuity, and the goodneſs of his 
cauſe, which required in its defender zcal to a 
degree of warmth, able to warp the facred rule 
of the word of (God, to make it comply with, his 
preſent occaſion ;- a way of proceeding not un 
to thoſe, who embrace not truths,” becauſe reaſon 
and reyclation offer them, but eſpouſe tenets and 
parties for ends different from truth, and: then 
reſolve at any rate to defend them; and ſo do with 
the words and ſenſe of authors, they would fit to 
their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did with his gueſts, | 
lop or ſtretch them, . 
| ſize of their notions: and they always proye like 
thoſe ſo ſerved, deformed, lame, and uſeleſs. 

$. 61. For had our author ſet down chis com- 


mand. withour gurblin, as God gave it, and 
. 
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joined mother to father, every reader would have 
ſcen, that it had made directly againſt him; and that 
it was ſo far from eſtabliſhing the monarchical 
power of the father, that it ſet up the matber equal 
with him, and enjoined nothing but what was due in 
common, to both father and mother: for that is 
the conſtant: tenor af the ſcripture, Honour thy 
father and thy mother, Exod. xx. He that fmiteth bis | 
father or mother, ſhall ſureiy be put to death, xxi. 15. 
He that curſeth his father or mother, ſhall ſurely be 
put to death, ver. 17. Repeated Lev. xx. q, and by 
our Saviour, Matth. xv. 4. Ze ſhall fear every man 
bis mother and bis father, Lev. xix. 3. If a man 
have à rebellious ſon, which will not obey the vaice of 
his father, or the voice of his mother ;, then ſhall bis 
father and his mother lay bold on him, and ſay, This 
our ſon is tubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our 
voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 20, 21. Curſed be be 
that ſetteth light by his father or his mother, xxviit. 
16, My ſon, hear the inſtruftions of thy father, 
and forſake not the law of thy motber, are the words 
of Solomon, a king who was not ignorant of what 
belonged to him as a father or a king; and yet he 
Joins father and mother together, in all the inſtruc- 
tions he gives children quite through his book of 
Proverbs. Woe unto him, that ſayeth unto his father, 
What begetteſt thou ? or to the woman, What baſt 
thou brought forth ? Iſa. xi. ver. 10. In thee have 
they ſet light by father or mother, Ezek. xxviii 2. 
And it ſball come to paſs, that when any ball yet 
propheſy, then his father aud his mother that begat 
him, Hall ſay unto bim, Thou ſhalt not live; and his 
: father 
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father and bis mother that begat him, ſhall thruſt 
him through when he prophefieth, Zech. xiii, 3. 
Here not the father only, but the father and 
mother jointly, had power in this caſe of life and 
death. Thus ran the law of the Old Teſtament, 
and in the New they are likewiſe joined, 'in the 
obedience of their children, Eph. vi. 1. The 
rule is, Children, obey your parents; and I do not 
remember, that I any where read, Children, obey 
your father, and no more: the ſcripture joins | 
mother too in that homage, which is due from 
children; and had there been any text, where the 
honour or obedience of children had been directed 
to the father alone, it is not likely that our author, 
who pretends to build all upon ſcripture, would 
have omitted it: nay, the ſcripture makes the 
authority of father and mother, in reſpect of thoſe 
they have begot, ſo equal, that in ſome places it 
2 
due to the father, and the motber is put firſt, 

xix. 3. rom which ſo ER Joining father 


that neither can claim it wholly, neither can be 
excluded. | 

F. 62. Gn nid arcaderidues how up un- 
thor infers from the fifth commandment, that all 
power was originally in the father ; how he finds 
monarchical power of government ſettled and fixed 


n „„ 
| mother. 
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mother. If all the honour due by the command- 
ment, be it what it will, be the only right of the 
father, becauſe he, as our' author ſays, has the 
ſovereignty over the woman, as being the nobler and 
principaler agent in generation, why did God after- 
wards all along join the mother with him, to ſhare 
in his, honqur? can the father, by this ſovereignty 
of his, diſcharge the child from paying this ho- 
nour to his mother ? The ſcripture gave no ſuch. 
licence to the Fews, and yet there were often 
breaches wide enough betwixt huſband and wife, 
even to diyorce and ſeparation : and, I think, no- 
body will fay a child may with-hold honour from 
his mother, or, as the ſcripture terms it, /et hight 
by ber, though his father ſhould command him to 
do ſo; no more than the mother could diſpenſe 
with him for neglecting to honour his father: 
whereby it is plain, that this command of God 
gives the father no ſovereignty, no ſupremacy. . 

5. 63. I agree with our author that the title 
to this Bonaur is veſted in the parents by nature; 
and is a right which accrues to them by their 
having begotten their children, and God by many 
poſitive declarations has confirmed it to them: I 
alſo allow our author's rule, that in grants and 
gifts, that have their original from God and naturt; 
as the power of the father, (let me add and mather, 
for whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put aſunder) 10 inferior power of men can limit, 
nor male any law of preſcription againſt theni, Ob- 
ſervations, 158. So that the mother having, by 
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dren, which is not ſubje& to the will of her huſ- 
band, we ſee this ab/olute monarchical power of the 
father can neither be Sounded on it, nor conſiſt with 
it; and he has a power very far from monarchi- 
cal, very far from that abſoluteneſs our author 
contends for; when another has over his ſubjects 
the ſame power he hath, and by the ſame title : 
and therefore he cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that 
he cannot ſee how any man's children can be free from 
ſubjection to their parents, p. 12. which, in com- 
mon ſpeech, I think, ſignifies motber as well as 
father; or if parents here ſigmfies only father, it. 
is the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do fo, and 
by ſuch an uſe of words one may ſay any thing. 
6. 64. By our author's doctrine, the father, 
having abſolute juriſdiction over his children, has 
alſo the ſame over their ifſue ; and the conſequence 
is good, were it true, that the father had ſuch a 


power: and yet I aſk our author the 
grandfather, by his ſovereignty, could di 
the grandchild from paying to his father the ho- 


nour due to him by the fifth commandment. If 
the grandfather hath, by right of fatberhaed,' ſole 
ſovereign power in him, and that obedience which 
ia due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be commanded 
in theſe words, Honour thy father, it is certain the 
grandfather might diſpenſe with the grandſon's 
| honouring his father, which ſince it is evident in 
common ſenſe he cannot, it follows from, hence, 
that Honour thy father and mother, cannot mean an 
abſolute ſubjection to a power, but ſome- 
2 The right therefore which 2 
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have by nature, and which is confirmed to them 
by the fifth commandment, cannot be that politi- 
cal dominion which our author would derive from 
it: for that being in every civil ſociety ſupreme 
ſomewhere, can diſcharge any ſubject from any 
political obedience to any one of his fellow- ſub- 
jets. But what law of the magiſtrate can give a 
child liberty, not to honour his father and mother ? 
It is an eternal law, annexed purely to the relation 
of parents and children, and fo contains nothing 
eas. ound power in it, nor is ſubjected 


to it, 
6. 65. Ourauthordans, God hath given to 4 
| father à right or liberty to alien bis power over bis 
children to any other, Obſervations, 155. I doubr 
whether he can alien wholly the right of honour 
that is due from them : but be that as it will, this 
e Arte we goes de hea 
If therefore the magiſtrate's ſovereignty 
- as our author would have it, nothing but the 
authority of @ ſupreme father, p. 23. it is unavoid- 
able, that if the magiſtrate hath all this paternal 
right, as he muſt have if fatberbood be the foun- 
tain of all authority; then the ſubjects, though 
fathers, can have no power over their children, 
no right to honour from them: for it cannot be 
all in another's hands, and a part remain with the 
parents. - So that, according to our author's own 
doctrine, Honour thy father and mother cannot poſ- 
ſibly be underſtood of political ſubjection and obe- 
dience; ſince the laws both in the Old and New 
Tem M mm 
F 2 eg 
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obey their parents, were given to ſuch, whoſe fathers 
were under civil government, and fellow-ſubje&ts 
with them in political ſocieties; and to have bid 
them honour and obey. their parents, in our author's 
ſenſe,” had been to bid them be ſubjects to thoſe 
who had no title to it ; the right to obedience from 
ſubjects, being all veſted in another; and inſtead 
of teaching obedience, this had been to foment 
ſedition, by ſetting up powers that were not. If 
therefore this command, Honour thy father and 
mother, concern political dominion, it directly 
overthrows our author's monarchy ; ſince it being 
to be paid by every child to his father, even in 
ſociety, every father muſt neceſſarily have political 
dominion, . and there will be as many ſovereigns as 
there are fathers : beſides that the mother too hath 
her title, which deſtroys the ſovereignty. of one 
ſupreme monarch. But if Honour thy father and 
mother mean ſomething diſtinct from political 
power, as neceſſarily it muſt, it is beſides 
author's buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to his pur. 
ſe. 
= $. 66. The law that enjoins obedience to kings. 
is delivered, ſays our author, in the terms, Honour 
thy father, as if all power were originally in the 
father, Obſervations, 254. and that law is alſo 
delivered, ſay I, in the terms, Honour thy mother, 
as if all power were originally in the mother. I 
appeal whether the argument be. not as good on 
one fide as the other, father and mother being 
joined all along in the Old and New Teſtament 
A enjoined children. 


— 
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Again our author tells us, Obſervations, 254. thas 
this command, Honour thy father, gives the right & 
govern, and makes the form of government monar- 
chical. To which I anſwer, that if by Honour thy 
father be meant obedience to the political power 
of the magiſtrate, it concerns not any duty we 
owe to our natural fathers, who are ſubjects; be- 
cauſe they, by our author's doctrine, are diveſted 
of all that power, it being placed wholly in the 
prince, and fo being equally ſubjects and ſlaves 
with their children, can have no right, by that 
title, to any ſuch honour or obedience, as contains 
in it political ſubjection: if Honour thy father and 
mother ſignifies the duty we owe our natural 
parents, as by our Saviour's interpretation, Matib. 
xv. 4- and all the other mentioned places, it is 
plain it does, then it cannot concern political obe- 
dience, but a duty that is owing to perſons, who 
have no title to ſovereignty, nor any political au- 
thority as mag] over ſubjects. For the per- 
ſon of a private father, and a title to obedience, 
due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are things incon- 
ſiſtent; and therefore this command, which muſt 
neceſſarily comprehend the perſons of our natural 
fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them diſtinct 
from our obedience to the magiſtrate, and from 
which the moſt abſolute power of princes cannot 
abſolve us. What this duty is, we ſhall in its due 
examine. 
$. 67. And thus we have at laſt got through 
all, that in our author looks like an argument for 
that ab/olute unlimited ſovereignty deſcribed, Sect. 8, 
| F 3 which 
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which he ſuppoſes in Adam; ſo that mankind ever 
fince have been all born faves, without any title to 
freedom, But if creation, which gave nothing bur 
2 being, made not Adam prince of his poſterity : if 
Adam, Gen. 1. 28. was not conſtituted lord of man- 
kind, nor had a private dominion given him exclu- 
five of his children, but only a right and power 
over the earth, and inferior creatures in common 
yith the children of men; if alſo Gen. iii. 16. 
God gave not any political power to Adam over 
his wife and children, but only ſubjected Eve to 
Adam, as a puniſhment, or foretold the ſubjection 
of the weaker ſex, in the ordering the common 
concernments of their families, ' but gave not 
thereby to Adam, as to the huſband, power of life 
and death, which neceſſarily belongs to the ma- 
giſtrate: if fathers by begetting their children 
acquire no ſuch power over them; and if the 
command, Honour thy father and mother, give it 
not, but only enjoins a duty owing to parents 
equally, whether ſubjects or not, and to the mother 
as well as the fafher ; if all this be fo, as I think, 
by what has been ſaid, is very evident; then man 
has a natural freedom, notwithſtanding all our au- 
thor confidently ſays to the contrary ; ſince all that 
ſhare in the ſame common nature, faculties and 
powers, are in nature-equal, and ought to partake 
jn the ſame common rights and privileges, till the 
manifeſt appointment of God, who is Lord over 
all, bleſſed for ever, can be produced to ſhew any 
particular perſon's ſupremacy ; or a man's own 
conſent ſubjects him to a ſuperiour. This is ſo 
5 = plain, 
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plain, that our author confeſſes, that Sir Jobs 
Hayward, Blackwood and Barclay, the great vindi- 
cators of the right of kings, could not deny it, but 
admit with one conſent the natural liberty and equa- 
 lity of mankind, for a truth unqueſtionable, And 
our author hath been ſo far from producing any 
thing, that may make good his great poſition that 
Adam was abſolute monarch, and ſo men are not 
naturally free, that even his own proofs make 
againſt him; ſo that to uſe his own way of argu- 
ing, the firſt erroneous, principle failing, the whole 
fabric of this vaſt engine of abſolute power and 
tyranny drops down of itſelf, and there needs no 
more to be ſaid in anſwer to all that he builds upon 
ſo falſe and frail a foundation. 

F. 68. But to fave others the pains, were 
there any need, he is not ſparing himſclf to ſhew, 
by his own contradiftions, the weakneſs of his 
own doctrine. Adam's abſolute and ſole dominion 
is that, which he is every where full of, and all 
along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. that as 


Adam was lord of bis children, ſo bis children under 


him bad a command and power over their own child- 
ren. The unlimited and undivided ſovereignty of 
Adam's fatherhood, by our author's computation, 
ſtood bur a little while, only during the firſt gene- 
ration, but as ſoon as he had grandchildren, Sir 
Robert could give but a very ill account of it. 
Adam, as father of bis children, ſaith he, bath an 
abſolute, unlimited royal power over them, and — 
virtue thereof over thoſe that they begot, and ſo to all 
* and yet his children, viz. Cain and Seth, 
F 4 have 
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have a paternal power over their children at the ſamg 
time; ſo that they are at the ſame time abſolute 
lords, and yet vaſſals and ſlaves; Adam has all the 
authority, as grandfather of the people, and Nan 
have a part of it as fathers of a part of them: 
he is abſolute over them and their poſterity, by 
having begotten them, and yet they are abſolute 
over their own children by the ſame title. No, 
ſays our author, Adam's children under him bad 
over their own children, but ſtill with ſubor- 
dination to the firſt parent. A good diſtinction that 
ſounds well, and it is pity it ſignifies nothing, nor 
can be reconciled with our author's words. I 
readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſolute power 
over his poſterity, any of his children might have 
from him a delegated, and fo a ſubordinate power 
over a part, or all the reſt: but that cannot be the 
power our author ſpeaks of here; it is not a power 
by grant and commiſſion, © but the natural paternal 
power he ſuppoſes a father to have over his child- 
ren. For 1. he ſays, As Adam was lord of his 
children, ſo bis children under him bad a power over 
their own children : they were then lords over their 
their own children after the ſame manner, and by 
the ſame title, that Adam was, i. e. by right of 
generation, by right of fatherhood. 2. It is plain 
he means the natural power of fathers, becauſe he 
limits it to be only over their own children; a dele- 
gated power has no ſuch limitation, as only oper their 
own children, it might be over others, as well as 
their own children. 3. If it were a delegated 
power, it muſt appear in ER but there is no 


ground 


f 
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ground in ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's children 
had any other power over theirs, ene 
naturally had as fathers. f 
| $-.69. But that he means here paternal pow- 
er, and no other, is paſt doubt, — — 
he makes in theſe words immediately following, 
T fee not then how the children ef Adam, or of any 
man elſe, can be free from ſubjettion to their parents, 
Whereby it appears that the power on one fide, and 
the ſubjefion on the other, our author here ſpeaks 
of, is that natural power and ſubjeFion between 
parents and children : for that which every man's 
children owed, could be no other; and that our 
author always affirms to be abſolute and unlimited, 
This natural power of parents over their children, 
Adam had over his poſterity, ſays our author; and 
this power of parents over their children, his chil- 
dren had over theirs in his life-time, ſays our 
author alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural right of 
father, had an abſolute unlimited power over all 
his poſterity, and at the ſame time his children had 
by the ſame right abſolute unlimited power oyer 
theirs. Here then are two abſolute unlimited 
powers exiſting together, which I would have any 
body reconcile one to another, or to common 
ſends. For the ſalvo he has put in of ſubording- 
tion, makes it more abſurd : To have one abſolute, 
unlimited, nay unlimitable power in ſubordination 
to another, is ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that 
nothing can be more. Ada. 4s e e | 
with the unlimited authority of fatherbood over a 


bis poſterity; all his poſterity are then ang 
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his ſubjects; and, as our author ſays, his ſlaves, 
children, and grandchildren, are equally in this 
ſtate of ſubjection and ſlavery ; and yet, ſays our 
author, the children of Adam have paternal, 1. e. 
abſolute unlimited power over their own children: 
which in plain Engliſb is, they are ſlaves and abſo- 
Jute princes at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
government; and one part of the ſubjects have an 
abſolute unlimited power over the other by the 
natural right of parentage. 
$. 70. If any one will ſuppoſe, in favour of 

our author, that he here meant, that parents, who | 
are in ſubjection themſelves to the abſolute autho- 
rity of their father, have yet ſome power over their 
children; I confeſs he is ſomething nearer the 
truth: but he will not at all hereby help our au- 
_ thor: for he no where ſpeaking of the paternal 
power, but as an abſolute unlimited authority, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe 
here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and ſhewed 
ho far it reached. And that he means here 
paternal authority in that large extent, is plain 
from the immediately following words; This ſud- 
jection of children being, ſays he, the foundation of 
all regal authority, p. 12. the ſubjefion then that 
in the former line, he ſays, every man is in to bis 
parents, and conſequently what Adam's grand- 
children were 1n to their parents, was that which 
| was the fountain of all regal authority, i. e. ac- 
cording to our author, abſolute unlimitable autho- 
rity. And thus Adam's children had regal authority 
over their children, whilſt ' they themſelves were 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects to their father, and fellow- ſubjects with 
their children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, it 
is plain he allows Adam's children to have paternal 
power, p. 12. as allo all other fathers to have 
power aver their children, Obſervations, 
156. From whence one of theſe two things will 
neceſſarily follow, that either Adam's children, 
even in his life-time, had, and fo all fathers have, 
as he phraſes it, p. 12. by right of fatherbood, royal 
authority over their children, or elſe, that Adam, 
by right of fatherhood, had not royal authority. 
For it cannot be but that paternal power does, or 
does not, give royal authority to them that have it: 
if it does not, then Adam could not be ſovereign 
by this title, nor any body elſe ; and then there is 
an end of all our author's politics at once : if it 
does give royal authority, then every one that has 
paternal power has royal authority ; and then, by 
our author's patriarchal government, there will be 
as many kings as there are fathers, 
$. 71. And thus what a monarchy he hath 
ſet up, let him and his diſciples conſider. ' Princes 
certainly will have great reaſon to thank him for 
theſe new politics, which ſet up as many abſolute 
kings in every country as there are fathers of chil- 
dren. And yet who can blame our author for it, 
it lying unavoidably in the way of one diſcourſing 
- upon our author's principles ? For having placed 
an abſolute power in fathers by right of begetting, 
he could not eaſily reſolve how much of this power 
belonged to a ſon over the children he had begot- 
ten; and fo it fell out to be a hard matter to give 
, i P all 
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all the power, as he does, to Adam, and yet allow 
4 part in his life-time to his children, when they 
were parents, and which he knew not well how to 
deny them. This makes him ſo doubtful in his 
Expreſſions, and ſo uncertain where to place this 
abſolute natural power, which he calls fatberbood. 
Sometimes Adam alone has it all, as p. 13. — 
vations, 244, 245. & Pref. 
Sometimes parents have it, which word ſcarce 
fignifies the father alone, p. 12, 19. 
Sometimes children during their fathers life- 
time, as p. 12. 
Sometimes fathers of families, as p. 78, and 79. 
Sometimes fathers indefinitely, Obſervations, 155. 
Sometimes #he heir to Adam, Obſervations, 253. 
Sometimes the poſterity. of Adam, 244, 246. 
Sometimes prime fathers, all ſons or Tn En 
of Noah, Obſervations, 244. 


Sometimes the eldeſt parents, p. 12. \ 

Sometimes all kings, p. 19. 3 

Sometimes all that have ſupreme Powers Ohſer- 
balious, 243. 1 


Sometimes heirs to thoſe firſt progeniters, who | 
were at firſt the natural 2 of the whole people, 
p. 1 
3 an elective king, p. 23. 
Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, 
that govern the commonwealth, p. 23. 
Sometimes he that can en uſurper, p. 29. 
Obſervations, 185. | 
5. 72. Thus this nem nothing, that is to carry 


vith it all power, * and government; 
this 
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this fatberbood, which is to deſign the perſon, and 
eſtabliſh the throne of monarchs, whom the people 
are to obey, may, according to Sir Robert, come 
into any hands, any how, and fo by his politics 
give to democracy royal authority, and make an 
uſurper a lawful prinee. And if it will do all 
theſe fine feats, much good do our author and all 
his followers with their omnipotent fatherhood, 
which can ſerve for nothing but to unſettle and 
deſtroy all the lawful, governments in the world, 
er e ee tyranny, 


and uſurpation. 72 
CHAPTER vn | 


oY Fatherhood and Property confidered together as | 
Fountains of Sovereignty, 


8 73. In de foregoing. chapteis de here 
ſeen what Adam's monarchy was, in our author's 
opinion, and upon what titles he founded it. The 
foundations which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as 
thoſe from which he thinks he may derive mo- 
narchical power to future princes, are two, viz, s 
Fatherhood and property :. and therefore the way he. 
propoſes. to remove the abſurdities and inconvenis 
encies of the doftrins of natural freedom, is, to main- 
tain the natural and private dominion . of Adam, 
Obſervations, 222. Conformable hereunto, he 
tells us, the grounds. and principles of government | 
neceſſarily depend upon the original of property, Ob. - 
ſervations, 108. The ſubjeFion of children to they _ 
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parents is the fountain of all regal authority, p. 12. 
And all power on earth is either derived or uſurped 
from the fatherly power, there being no other original 
to be found of any power whatſoever, Obſervations, 
158. I will not ſtand here to examine how it can 
be ſaid without a contradiction, that the frft grounds 
and principles of government neceſſarily depend upon 
the original of property, and yet, that there is no 
other original of any power whatſoever, but that of 
the father : it being hard to underſtand how there 
can be na other original but fatherhood, and yet 
that the grounds and principles of government depend 
pom the original of property; property and father- 
hood being as far different as lord of a manor and 
father of children. Nor do I fee how they will 
either of them agree with what our author ſays, 
Obſervations, 244. of God's ſentence againſt Eve, 
Gen. iii. 16. That it is the original grant of govern- 
ment: ſo that if that were the original, 
ment had not its original, 3 our author's 
confeſſion, either from property or fatberbobd: 
and this rext, kick be hel Saddles 
power over Eve, neceſſarily contradicts what he 
ſays of the fatherhood, that it is the /ole fountain 
of all power : for if Adam had any ſuch regal 
over Eve, as our author contends for, it 
muſt be by ſome ther re than that of Paging 
5. 74. But I leave him to reconcile theſe con- 
traditions, as well as many others, which may 
plentifully be found in him by any one, who will 
but read him with a little attention; and ſhall 
come now to conſider, how theſe two originals of 
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Lena wi natural 1 
—— ſerve to make out and eſtabliſh 
author obliges — 
. 
us then 
—_ by 2 donation, lord and Fears _— 
earth, in as large and man- 
ner 
2 ee could wiſh ; let e. 
_ right of fatberboad, —— — 
———— ů — 
Adam's death what becomes b 
natural and private dominion ? and — —— 
it 


ſon, (which will need eſtabliſh 
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and be hs by ta ill he privte domino 

2 father, yet the father's natural domi 
heritance: for it = hm by in: 
— being a right that accrues = 
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23 e over any one he does 
leſs it can be ſuppoſed, eee 
can 
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ſays, Obſervations, 156. That every man that 1s 
born, by his very birth becomes ſubject to him that 
begets him, this neceſſarily follows, viz. That a 
man by his birth cannot become a ſubject to his 
brother, who did not beget him; unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed that a man by the very ſame title can 
come to be under the natural and abſolute dominion 
of two different men at once; or it be ſenſe to 
ſay, that a man by birth is finder the natural 
dominion of his father, only becauſe he begat him, 
and a man by birth alſo is under the natural domi- 
nion of his eldeſt brother, though he did not be- 
8. 75. If then the private dominion of Adam, 
1. e. his property in the creatures, deſcended at his 
death all entirely to his eldeſt ſon, his heir; (for, 
if it did not, there is preſently an end of all Sir 
Robert's monarchy) and his natural dominion, the 
| dominion a father has over his children by 

ting them, belonged immediately, upon | 
deceaſe, equally to all his ſons who had children, 
by the ſame title their father had it, the ſovereignty 
founded upon property, and the ſovereignty found- 
ed upon fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince 
Cain, as heir, had that or property alone; Seth, 
and the other ſons, that of fatherhood equally with 
him. This is the beſt that can be made of our 
author's doctrine, and of the two titles of ſove- 
reignty he ſets up in rene” one. of them will 
either ſignify nothing if they both muſt 
ſtand, 3 confound the rights 
0 of princes, r poſte - 
| rity : 
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rity : for by building upon two titles to domi- 
nion, which cannot deſcend together, and which \ 
he allows may be ſeparated, (for he yields that 
Adam's children had their diſtin territories by right 
of private dominion, Obſervations, - 210, 'p. 49.) iy 
he makes it perpetually a doubt upon his princi- 
ples where the ſovereignty is, or to whom we owe 
our obedience, ſince fatherhood and property are 
diſtin titles, and began preſently upon Adam's 
death to be in diſtin& perſons. And which then 
was to give way to the other? 

F. 76. Let us take the account of it, as he 
himſelf gives it us. He tells us out of Grotius, 
That Adam's children by donation, alſignation, or 
ſome kind of ceſſion before he was dead, had their 
diſtin territories by right of private dominion; Ab e 
had his flocks- and paſtyres for them: Cain at 
fields for corn, and the laud of Nod, where he b wilt 
him a city, Obſervations, 210, Here it is obvious 
to demand, which of theſe two after Adam's death 
was ſovereign? Cain, ſays our author, p. 19. By 
what title? At beir; for heirs 10 progenitors, who 
were natural parents of their people, are not only 
lords of their own children, but alſo of their bre-. 
thren, ſays our author, p. 19. What was Cain 
heir to? Not the entire poſſeſſions, not all that 
which Adam had private dominion in; for our 
author allows that Abel, by a title derived from 
his father, had his diſtin? territory- for paſture 
by right of private dominion. What then Abel had 
by private dominion, was exempt from Cain's do- 
minion : for he could not have private dominion 

G over 
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over that which was under the private dominion of 
another; and therefore his ſovereignty over his 

brother is gone with this private dominion, and ſo 
there are preſently two ſovereigns, and his imagi- 
nary title of fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain 
is no prince over his brother : or elſe, if Cain 
retain his ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding 
his private dominion, it will follow, that the firſt 
grounds and principles of government have nothing 
to do with property, whatever our author ſays to 
the contrary, It is true, Abel did not outlive his 

father Adam; but that makes nothing to the argu- 
ment, which will hold good againſt Sir Robert in 
Abel's iſſue, or in Setb, or any of the poſterity of 
Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 

5 77. The ſame inconyenience he runs intg 
about th three ſons of Noah, who, as he ſays, 
p. 13. bad the whole wworld divided among ft them ty 
their father. I aſk then, in which of the 
ſhall we find the efabliſhment of regal power 
Noab's death? If in all three, as our author a 
ſeems to ſay ; then it will follow, that regal power 
is founded in property of land, and follows private 
dominion, and not in paternal power, or natural 
dominion ; and fo there is an end of paternal power 
as the fountain of regal- authority, and the ſo- 

much- magnified fatherhood quite vaniſhes. If the 
regal power deſcended to Sbem as eldeſt, and heir 
to his father, then Noah's diviſian of the world 
by lot, to his ſons or bis ten years ſailing about 
the Mediterranean to appaint each ſon his part, 
which our author tells of, p- Fo labour loſt; 
his 
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his diviſion of the world to them, was to ill, or to 
no purpoſe: for his grant to Cham and Japbet was 
little worth, if Shew, notwithſtanding this grant, 
as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be lord over 
them. Or, if this grant of private dominion to 
them, aver their aſſigned territories, were good. 
here were ſet up two diſtinct ſorts of power, not 
ſubordinate ane to the other, with all thoſe incon- 
veniencies which he muſters up againſt the power 
of the people, Obſervations, 158. which I we ſet 
down in his own words, only changing property 
for people. All power on earth is either derived or © 
»ſurped from the fatherly power, there being no other 
original to be found of any power whatſorver.: for 
if there ſhould be granted two ſorts of power, witb- 
out any ſubordination of one to the uther, they would 
be in perpetual ftrifs which ſhould be ſupreme, for 
two ſupremes cannot agree: if the fatherly power be 
ſupreme, then the power grounded on private domi- 
nion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend on it; and if 
the power grounded on property he ſupreme, then 
the fatherly power muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be 
exerciſed without the licence of the proprietors, which 
muſt quite deferoy the frame and courſe of natur. 
This is his own arguing againſt two diſtinct inde- 
pendent powers, which I have ſet down in his o.] nm 
words, only. putting power riſing from property, 
for power of the people; and when he bas anſwered 
what he himſelf has urged here againſt two diſtinct 
powers, we ſhall be better able to fee how, with 
any tolerable ſenſe, he can derive all regal autho- 
| ity from ihe natural and private dominion of 
G2 Adam, 
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Adam, from fatherhood and property together r, 
which are diſtinct titles, that do not always meet 
in the ſame perſon; and it-is plain, by his own 
confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both ag 
Adam's and Noah's death made way for ſucceſſion: 
though our author frequently in his writings 
jumbles them together, and omits not to make 
uſe of either, where he thinks it will ſound beſt to 
his purpoſe. But the abſurdities of this will 
more fully appear in the next chapter, where 
we ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of the 
In of Mew, to princes that were to reign 


CHAPTER VI 


o the Conveyance of Adam's Sovereign Monarch: 
cal Power. 


4.78. Sir Robert, not having been New 
happy in any proof he brings for the 2 
of Adam, is not much more fortunate in 
ing it to future princes, who, if his politics 2 
true, muſt all derive their titles from that firſt 
monarch. The ways he has aſſigned, as they lie 
' ſcattered up and down in his writings, I will ſet 
down in his own words :, in his preface he tells us, 
That Adam being monarch of the whole world, none 
of bis poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any thing, 

t by his grant er permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from 
im, Here he makes two ways of conveyance of 
pry DR Gee Rr poſſeſſed of; and thoſe are 
Hy 
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graute or ſucceſſion. Again he ſays, All kings titber 
are, or are to be reputed, the next heirs to thoſe firſt, 
progenitors, who were at firſt the natural parents 
the whole people, p. 19. There cannot be any mul- 
titude of men whatſoever, but that in it, confidered 
by itſelf; there is one man amongſt them, that in 
nature hath a right to be the king of all the reſt, as 
being the next heir to Adam, Obſervations, 253. 
Here in theſe places inberitance is the only way he 
allows of eonveying monarchical power to princes. 
In other places he tells us, Obſervatioris, 155. All 
power on earth is either derived or uſurped from the 
fatherly power, Obſeryations, 158. . All kings that 
now. are, or ever were, are or were either fathers of 
their people, or heirs of ſuch fathers, or er of 
the right of ſuch fathers, Obſervations, 253. | 
here he makes inheritance or uſurpation the only 
ways whereby kings com̃e by this original power - 
but yet he tells us, This fatherly empire, as it was 
of itſelf bereditary, ſo it was alienable by patent, 
and ſeizable by an uſurper, Obſervations, 190. 80 
then here inheritance, ' grant, or uſurpation, will 
convey it. And laſt of all, which is moſt admi- 
rable, he tells us, p. 100. I ſtills not which tay 
kings come. by their power, whether by election, 
donation, ſucceſſion, or by any other means; for it i 
till the manner of the government by faprime power, 
that makes them properly kings, and not the means 
of obtaining their crowns. Which I think is a full 
anſwer to all his whole bypotbefs and diſcourſe ' 
about Adam's royal authority, as the. fountain 
from which 2 en ee derive theirs; and 


* 
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he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpealing ſo 
much as he does, up and down, of heirs and in- 
heritance, if to make one properly a king, needs 
no more but governing by ſupreme power, and it 
matters not by what means he came by it. 
$. 79. By this notable way, our author may 
make Oliver as properly king, as any one elſe he 
could think of: and had he had the happineſs to 
five under Maſſanelld's government, he could not 
by this his own rule have forborn to have done 
homage to him, with O king live for ever, ſince 
the manner of his government by ſupreme power, 
made him properly king, who was but the day 
before properly a fiſherman. And if Don Quixote 
had taught his ſquire to govern with ſupreme au- 
thority, our author no doubt could have made 
a moſt loyal fabjet in Sancho Pancha's iſland; 
and he muſt needs have deſerved ſome preferment 
in ſuch governments, fince I think he is the \firſt 
politician, who, pretending to ſettle government 
upon its true baſis, and to eſtabliſh the thrones of 
lawful princes, ever told the world, That he was 
properly a king, whoſe manner of government was by 
ſupreme power, by what. means ſoever be obtained it; 
which in plain Engliſh is to fay, that regal and 
ſupreme power 1s properly and truly his, who can 
by any means ſeize upon it; and if this be to be 
properly a king, 1 wonder how he came to think of, 
or where he will find, an nſurper. F | 
e This is fo ftrange a doctrine, that the 
furpriſe of is hath made me paſs by, without their 
due reflection, the Ak RIES: he runs into, by 
| 3 
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making ſometimes inberitance alone, ſometimes 
only grant or inberitance, ſometimes only inberi- 
tance or uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, and 
at laſt eleion, or any other means, added to them, 
whereby Adam's royal authority, that is, his right 
to Ro rule, could be conveyed down to future 
kings and governors, ſo as to give them a title to 
the obedience and ſubjection of the people. But 
theſe contradictions lie ſo open, that the very read- 
ing of our author's on words will diſcover them 
to any ordinary underſtanding ; and though what 
I have quoted out of him (with abundance more 
of the ſame ſtrain and coherence which might be 
found in him) might well excuſe me from any 
farther trouble in this argument, yet having pro- 
poſed to myſelf, to examine the main parts of his 
doctrine, I ſhall a little more particularly conſider 
how inheritance, grant, uſurpation, or election, can 
any way make out government in the world upon 
his principles; or derive to-any one a right of 
empire from this regal authority of Adam, had it 
been never fo well proved, that he had been abſo- 
lute monarch, and lord of the whole world. 


G 4 i CHAP-, 
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CHAPTER IX 
Of Monarchy by Inheritance from Adam. 


§. 81. Though it be never ſo plain, that 
there ought to be government in the world, nay, 
ſhould all men be of our author's mind, that divine 
appointment had ordained it to be monarchical; 
yet, ſince men cannot obey any thing, that cannot 
command; and ideas of government in the fancy, 
though never ſo perfect, though never ſo right, 
eannot give laws, nor preſcribe rules to the actions 
of men; it would be of no behoof for the ſettling 
of order, and eſtabliſhing of government in its 
exerciſe and uſe amongſt men, unleſs there were 
a way alſo taught how to know the perſon, to 
whom it belonged to have this power, and exer- 
ciſe this dominion over others, It is in vain 
to talk of ſubjeftion and obedience without telling 
us whom we are to obey : for were I never ſo fully 
perſuaded that there ought to be magiſtracy and 
rule in the world; yet I am nevertheleſs at liberty 
ſtill, till it appears who is the perſon that hath 
right to my obedience ; ſince, if there be no marks 
to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him that hath 
right to rule from other-men, it may be myſelf, 
as well as any other. And therefore, though ſub- 
miſſion to government be. every one's duty, yet 
fince that ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the 
direction and laws of ſuch men as have authority 
to command, it is not enough to make a man a 


ſubject, 
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ſubject, to convince him that these is a regal 

in the world; but there muſt be ways of 
deſigning, and knowing the perſon to whom this 
regal power of right belongs : and a man can- 
never be obliged in conſtience to ſubmit to any 
power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the perſon 
who has a right to exerciſe that power over him. 
If this were not ſo, there would be no diſtinctioa 
between pirates and lawful princes; he that has 
force is without any more ado to be obeyed, and 
crowns and ſcepters would become the inheritance 
only of violence and rapine. Men too might as 
often and as innocently change their governors, as 


they do their phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be 


known who has a right to direct me, and whoſe 
preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To- ſettle 
therefore men's conſciences, under an obligation 
to obedience, it is neceſſary that they know not 
only, that there is a power ſomewhere in the 
world, but the perſon who by right is veſted with 
this power over them. 3 
$. 82. How ſucceſsful our author has been in 
his attempts, to ſet up a monarchical abſolute power 
in Adam, the reader may judge by what has been 
already faid ; but were that ab/olute monarchy as 
clear as our author would defire it, as I preſume it 
is the contrary, yet it could be of no uſe to the 
government of mankind now in the world, unleſs 
he alſo make out theſe two things. 
Firſt, Tharchie pe eee erent 
with him, but was upon his deceaſe conveyed intire 


dr a and ſo on to poſterity. 
| | Second, 
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Secondly, What the princes and rulers now on 
earth are poſſeſſed of this power of Adam, by a 
right way of conveyance derived to them. 
$. 83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of 
Adam, were it never ſo great, never ſo certain, will 
ſignify nothing to the preſent government and ſo- 
cieties in the world; but we muſt ſeek out ſome 
other original of power for the government of 
politys than this of Adam, or elſe there will be 
none at all in the world, If the latter fail, it will 
deſtroy the authority of the preſent governors, and 
abſolve the people from ſubjection to them, ſince 
they, having no better a claim than others to that 
power, which is alone the fountain of all autho- 
rity, can have no title to rule over them. | 
§. 84. Our author, having fancied an abſo- 
lute ſovereignty in Adam, mentions ſeveral ways 
of its conveyance to princes, that were to be his 
ſucceſſors ; but that which he chiefly inſiſts on, is 
that of inheritance, which occurs ſo often in his 
ſeveral diſcourſes ; and I having in the 23 
chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe 
not need here again to repeat them. . 
reignty he erects, as has been ſaid, upon a double 
foundation, vix. that of property, and that of 
fatherhood. One was the right he was ſuppoſed to 
have in all creatures, a right to poſſeſs the earth 
with the beaſts, and other inferior ranks of things 
in it, for his private uſe, excluſive of all other 
men. The other was the right he was ſuppoſed 
to have, to rule and govern men, all the reſt of 
f 5. 85. 
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$. 85. In both theſe rights, there being ſup- 
poſed an excluſion of all other men, it mult be 

Wan hene lane pere bo alles en e ene 
both be founded. 

That of his property our author fuppoſes to 
ariſe from God's immediate donation, Gen. i. 28. 
and that of fatherhood from the act of begerting : 
now in all inheritance, if the heir ſucceed not to 
the reaſon upon which his father's right was found- 
ed, he cannot ſucceed to the right which followeth 
from it. For example; Adam had a right of pro-- 
perty in the creatures upon the donation and grant 
of God almighty, who was lord and proprietor of 
them all: let this be ſo as our author tells us, yet 
upon his death his heir can have no title to them, 
no ſuch right of property in them, unleſs the ſame 
reaſon, viz. God's donation, veſted a right in the 
heir too: for if Adam could have had no property 
in, nor uſe of the creatures, without this poſitive 
donation from God, and this donation were only 
perſonally to Adam, his beir could have no right 
by it ; but upon his death it muſt revert to God, 
the lord and owner again; for poſitive grants give 
no title farther than the expreſs words convey it, 
and by which only it is held. And thus, as if 
our author himſelf contends, that donation, Gen. i. 
28. were made only to Adam perſonally, his heir 
could not ſucceed to his property in the creatures 
and if it were a donation to any but Adam, let it 
be ſhewn, that it was to his heir in our author's 


ſenſe, 5. e. to one of his children, excluſive of all 
the reſt. 
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$. 86. But not to follow our author too fat 
| out of the way, the plain of the caſe is this. God 
having made man, and planted in him, as in all 
other animals, a ſtrong deſire of ſelf- preſervation; 
and furniſhed the world with things fit for food 
and raiment, and other neceſſaries of life, ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign, that man ſhould live and 
abide for ſome time upon the face of the earth, 
and not that ſo curious and wonderful a. piece of 
workmanſhip, by his own negligence, or want of 
neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently after a 
few moments | continuance; God, I ſay, having 
made man and the world thus, ſpoke to him, 
(that is) directed him by his ſenſes and reaſon, as 
he did the inferior animals by their ſenſe and in- 
ſtint, which were ſerviceable for his ſubſiſtence, 
and given him as the means of his preſervation. 
And therefore I doubt not, but before theſe words 
were pronounced, Gen. i. 28, 29. (if they muſt 
be underſtood literally to have been ſpoken) and 
without any ſuch verbal donation, man had a right 
to an uſe of the creatures, by the will and grant 
of God : for the deſire, ſtrong deſire of preſerv- 
ing his life and being, having been planted in him 
as a principle of action by God himſelf, reaſon, 
which was the voice of God in him, could not but 
teach him and aſſure him, that purſuing that natu- 
ral inclination he had to preſerve his being; he 
followed the will of his Maker, and therefore had 
a right to make uſe of thoſe creatures, which by 
his reaſon or ſenſes he could diſcover would be 
ſerviceable thereunto. And thus man's property 
85 rake 
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in the creatures was founded upon the right he had 
to make uſe of thoſe wn bee were neceſſary or 
uſeful to his being. | 

$7. This being the reaſon and finndation 
of Adam's property, gave the ſame title, on the 
ſame ground, to all his children, not only after 
his death, but in his life-time : ſo that here was 
no privilege of his heir above his other children, 
which could exclude them from an equal right to 
the uſe of the inferior creatures, for the comfort- 
able preſervation of their beings, which is all the 
property man hath in them; and ſo Adam's ſove- 
reignty built on property, or, as.our author calls 
it, private dominion, comes to nothing. Every 
man had a right to the creatures, by the ſame title 
Adam had, viz. by the right every one had to take 
care' of, and provide for their ſubſiſtence : and 
thus men had a right in common, Adam's children 
in common with him. But if any one had began, 
and made himſelf g property in any particular 
thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could do, 
ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing, that 
poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe of it by 
his any nt, deſcended naturally to his chil- 
dren, and n 
poſſeſs 1 3 
9. 88. Kab e e 
how come children by this right of poſſeſſing, be- 
fore any other, the properties of their parents 
upon their deceaſe? for it being perſonally the 
Erg when they die, without actually transferring 


he to another, 96 to 
the 
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the common ſtock of mankind ? It will perhaps 
be anſwered, that common conſent hath diſpoſed 
of it to their children. Common practice, we ſee 
indeed, does ſo diſpoſe of it; but we cannot ſay, 
that it is the common conſent' of mankind ; for 
that hath never been aſked, nor actually given; 
and if common tacit conſent hath eſtabliſhed it, it 
would make but a poſitive, and not a natural 
right of children to inherit the goods of their 
parents: but where the practice is univerſal, it is 
reaſonable to think the cauſe is natural. The 
ground then I think to be this. The firſt and 
ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in men, and wrought 
into the very principles of their nature, being that 
of ſelf-preſervation, that is the foundation of a 
right to the creatures for the particular ſupport and 
uſe of each individual perſon himſelf. But, next 
to this, God planted in men a ſtrong deſire alfo of 
propagating their kind, and continuing themſelves 
in their poſterity ; and this gives children a title 
to ſhare in the property of their parents, and a 
right to inherit their poſſeſſions, Men are not 
proprietors of what they have, meerly for them- 
ſelves; their children have a title to part of it, 
and have their kind of right joined with their 
parents, in the poſſeſſion which comes to be wholly 
-theirs, when death, having put an end to their 
parents uſe of it, hath taken them from their poſ- 
ſeflions ; and this we call inheritance : men being 
by a like obligation bound to preſerve what they 
have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, their 
eee ee 
Pool- 
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poſſeſſed of. That children have ſuch a right, is 
plain from the laws of God; and that men are 
convinced that children have ſuch a right, is evi- 
dent from the law of the land ; both which laws 
require parents to provide for their children. 

$. 89. For children being by the courſe. of 
nature, born weak, and unable to provide. far 
themſelves, they have by the appointment of God 
himſelf, who hath thus ordered the courſe. of na- 
ture, a right to be nouriſhed and maintained by 
their parents; nay, a right not only to a bare ſub- 
ſiſtence, but to the conveniencies and comforts of 
life, as far as the canditions of their parents can 
afford it. Hence it comes, that when their parents 
leave the world, and ſo the care due to their chil- 
dren ceaſes, the effects of it are to extend as far 
as poſſibly they can, and the proviſions they have 
made in their life-time, are underſtood to be -in+ 
tended, as nature requires they ſhould, for their 
children, whom, after themſelves, they are bound 
to provide for : though the dying parents, by 
expreſs words, declare nothing about them, nature 
appoints the deſcent of their property to their 
children, who thus come to have a title, and natural 
right of inheritance to their fathers goods, which 
— wendind cannot pretend to, | 
$. 90. Were it not for this right of being 
nouriſhed and maintained by their parents, which 
God and nature has given to children, and | 
parents to as a duty, it would be reaſonable, that 
the father ſhould inherit the eſtate of his ſon, and 


be preferred in the inheritance before his grand- 
ve child : 
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child : for to the grandfather there is due a long 
ſcore of care and expences laid out upon the breed- 
ing and education of his ſon, which one would 
think in juſtice ought to be paid. But that having 

been done in obedience to the ſame law, whereby 


he received nouriſhment and education from his 
own parents; this ſcore of education, received 
from a man's father, is paid by taking care, and 
providing for his own children; is paid, I ſay, as 
much as is required of payment by alteration of 
property, unleſs preſent neceſſity of the parents 
require a return of goods for their neceſſary ſup- 
port and ſubſiſtence : for we are not now ſpeaking 
of that reverence, acknowlegment, reſpe& and 
honour, that is always due from children to their 
parents; but of poſſeſſions and commodities of 
life valuable by money. But though it be in- 
cumbent on parents to bring up and provide for 
their children; yet this debt co their children does 
not quite cancel the ſcore due to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it: for 
the debt a man owes his father,' takes place, and 
gives the father a right to inherit the ſon's goods, 
where, for want of iſſue, the right of children 
doth not exclude that title. And therefore a man 

having a right to be maintained by his children, 
where he needs it; and to enjoy alſo the comforts 
of life from them, when the neceſſary proviſion 
due to them and their children will afford it; if 
his ſon die without iſſue, the father has a right in 
nature to poſſeſs his goods, and inherit his eſtate, 
(whatever the municipal laws of ſome countries 
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may abſurdly direct otherwiſe ;) and ſo again his 
children and their iſſue from him; or, for want of 
ſuch, his father and his iſſue. But where no ſuch 
are to be found, i. e. no kindred, there we fee the 
poſſeſſions of a private man revert to the com- 
munity, and ſo in politic ſocieties come into the 
hands of the public magiſtrate ; but in the ſtats 
of nature become again perfectly common, no- 
body having a right to inherit them: nor can any 
one have a property in them, otherwiſe than in 
other things common by nature; of which I ſhall 
ſpeak in its due place. 
$. 9 i. I have been the larger, in ſhewing 
upon IS ground children have a right to ſuc- 
ceed to the poſſeſſion of their fathers properties, 
not only becauſe by it, it will appear, that if Adam 
had a property (a titular, inſignificant, uſeleſs pro- 
perty; for it could be no better, for he was bound 
to nouriſh and maintain his children and poſterity 
out of it) in the whole earth and its product, yet 
all his. children coming to have, by the law of 
nature, and right of inheritance, a joint title, and 
right of property in it after his death, it could 
convey no right of ſovereignty to any one of his 
poſterity over the reſt: ſince every one having a 
right of inheritance to his portion, they might 
enjoy their inheritance, or any part of it in com- 
mon, or.ſhare it, or ſome parts of it, by diviſion, 
as it beſt liked them. But no one could pretend 
to the whole inheritance, or any ſovereignty ſup- 
poſed to accompany it; ſince a right of inheri- 
tance gave every one of the reſt, as well as any 
H one, 
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one, a title to ſhare in the goods of his father. 
Not only upon this account, I ſay, have I been fo 
particular in examining the reaſon of children's 
inheriting the property of their fathers, but alſo 
becauſe it will give us farther light in the inheri- 
tance of rule and power, which in countries where 
their particular municipal laws give the whole 
poſſeſſion of land entirely to the firſt-born, and 
deſcent of power has gone fo to men by this cuſ- 
tom, ſome have been apt to be deceived into an 
opinion, that there was a natural or divine right of 
primogeniture, to both ef4te and power; and that 
the inheritance of both rule over men, and property 
in things, ſprang from the ſame original, and were 
to deſcend by the ſame rules. 
$. 92. Property, whoſe original is from the 
ht a man has to uſe any of the inferior creatures, 
for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is for 
the benefit and ſole advantage of the proprietor, 
ſo that he may even deſtroy the thing, that he has 
property in by his uſe of it, where need requires: 
but government being for the preſervation of every 
man's right and property, by preſerving him from 
the violence or injury of others, is for the good 
of the governed : for the magiſtrate's fword being 
for a terror to evil ders, and by that terror to in- 
force men to obſerve the poſitive laws of the ſociety, 
made conformable to the laws of nature, for the 
public good, i. e. the good of every particular 
member of that ſociety, as far as by common rules 
it can be provided for; the ſword is not given the 


- magiſtrate for his own good alone. 
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8.93. Children therefore, as has been ſhewed, 
by the they have on their parents for 


fathers property, as that which belongs to them 


are fitly termed goods, wherein the firſt-born has 
not a ſole or peculiar right by any law of God and 
nature, the younger children having an equal title 
with him, founded on that right they all have to 
maintenance, ſupport, and comfort from their 
parents, and on nothing elſe. But government 
being for the benefit of the governed, and not the 
fole advantage of the governors, (but only for 
their's with the reſt, as they make a part of that 
politic body, each of whoſe parts and members 
are taken care of, and directed in its peculiar 
functions for the good of the whole, by the laws 
of ſociety) cannot be inherited by the ſame title, 
that children have to the goods of their father. 
The right a ſon has to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the neceffaries and conveniencies of 
life out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to 
ſucceed to his father's property for his own good 
but this can give him no right to ſucceed alſo to 
the rule, which his father had over other men. 
All that a child has right to claim from his father 
is nouriſhment and education, and the things 


has no right to demand rule or dominion from him: 
he can ſubſiſt and receive from him the portion of 
good things, and advantages of education natu- 
| rally due to him, without empire and dominion. 
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ſubſiſtence, have a right of inheritance to their 
for their proper good and behoof, and therefore 


nature furniſhes for the ſupport of life : but he 
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That (if his father hath any) was veſted in him, 
for the good and behoof of others: and therefore 
the ſon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good and 
advantage. 
„ We muſt know how the firſt ruler, 
from whom any one claims, came by his ,autho- 
rity, upon what ground any one has empire, what 
his title is to it, before we can know who has a 
right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from him : 
if the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a 
ſcepter into any one's hand, or put a.crown on his 
head; that alſo muſt dire& its deſcent and con- 
veyance; for the ſame authority, that made the 
firſt a lawful ruler, maſt make the ſecond too, and 
ſo give right of ſucceſſion : in this caſe inheri- 
tance, or primogeniture, can in itſelf have mo 
pretence to it, any farther than that conſent, which 
eſtabliſhed the form of the government, ſo 
ſettled the ſucceſſion. And thus we ſee, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, places it 
on different heads, and he comes. by right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to be a prince in one place, who would be 
2 ſubject in another. 
6. 95. If God, 8 
vealed declaration, firſt gave rule and dominion to 
any man, he that will claim by that title, muſt 
have the ſame poſitive grant of God for his ſuc- 
ceſſion: for if that has not directed the courſe of 
its deſcent and conveyance down to others, nobody 
can ſucceed to this title of the firſt ruler. Children 
have no right of inheritance in this ; and primo- 
| geniture 
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geniture can lay no claim to it, unleſs God; the 
authar of this conſtitution, hath ſo ordained it. 
Thus we ſee, the pretenſions of Saul's family, 
who received his crown from the immediate ap- 
pointment of God, ended with his reign z and 
David, by the ſame title that Saul reigned, viz. 
God's appointment, ſucceeded in his throne, to 
the excluſion of Jonatban, and all pretenſions of 
al inheritance: and if Solomon had a right 
to ſucceed his father, it muſt be by ſome other 
tide than that of primogeniture. A cadet, or 
ſiſter's ſon, muſt have the preference in ſucceſſion, 
if he has the ſame title the firſt lawful prince had: 
apd in dominion that had its foundation only in 
the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, Benjamin, 
the youngeſt, muſt have the inheritance of the 
crown, if God ſo direct, as' well as one of that 
tribe had the firſt poſſeſſion. 
8. 96. If paternalright, the act of begetting, 
give 4 man rule and dominion, inheritance or pri- 
mogeniture can give no title: for he that cannot 
ſucceed to his father's title, which was begetting, 
cannot ſucceed to that power over his brethren, 
which his father had by paternal right over them. 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more in 
another place. This is plain in the mean time, 
that any government, whether ſuppoſed to be at 
firſt founded in paternal right, conſent of the people, 
or the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, which 
can ſuperſede either of the other, and ſo hegip a 
new government upon a new foundation; I lay, 
guy government began upon either of theſe, can 
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by right of ſucceſſion come to thoſe only, who 
have the title of him 'they ſucceed to: power 
founded on contra can deſcend only to him, who 
has right by that contract: power founded on be- 
getting, he only can have that begetsz and power 
founded on the poſitive grant or donation of God, 
he only can have by right of ſucceſſion, to whom 
that grant directs it. 

$. 97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is 
clear, that a right to the uſe of the creatures, 
being founded originally in the right a man has 
to ſubſiſt and enjoy the conveniencies of life; and 
the natural right children have to inherit the goods 
of their parents, being founded in the right they 
have to the ſame ſubſiſtence and commodities of 
life, out of the ſtock of their parents, who are 
therefore taught by natural love and tenderneſs to 
provide for them, as a part of themlelves ; and all 
this being only for the good of the p ', or 
heir; it can be no reaſon for children's it 
of rule and dominion, which has another original 
and a different end. - Nor can pri iture have 
any pretence to a right of ſolely inheriting either 
property or power, as we ſhall, in its due place, 
ſee more fully. It is enough to have ſhewed here, 
that, Adam's property,” or private dominion, could 
not convey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who 
not having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſ- 
Hons, could not thereby come to have any ſove- 
reignty over his brethren : and therefore, if any 
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veſted in Adam, rr 
it would have died with him. . 
$. 98. As Adam's ſovereignty, if, by virtue 
of being proprictor of the world, he had any 
authority over men, could not have been inherited 
by any of his children over the reſt, becauſe they 
had the ſame title to divide the inheritance, and 
every one had a right to a portion of his father's 

ons; ſo neither could Adam's ſovereignty 
by right of fatherhood, if any ſuch he had, deſcend 
to any one of his children: for it being, in our au- 
thor's account, a right acquired by begetting to 
rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poſlible to be inherited, becauſe the right being 
conſequent to, and built on, an act perfectly per- 
ſonal, made that power ſo too, and impoſſible to 
be inherited: for paternal power, being a natural 
right riſing only from the relation of father and 
ſon, is as impoſſible to be inherited as the relation 
itſelf ; and a man may pretend as well to inherit 
the conjugal power the huſband, whoſe heir he 
is, had over his wife, as he can to inherit the 
paternal power of a father over his children : far 
the power of the huſband being founded on. con- 
tract, and the power of the father on begetting, 
he may as well inherit the power obtained by the 
conjugal contract, which was only perſonal, as he 
may the power obtained by begetting, which could 
reach no farther than the perſon of the begettet, 
unleſs 1 50: OE NERD 
Pa 
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6. 99. Which makes it a reaſonable queſtion 
to aſk, whether Adam, dying before Eve, his heir, 
(ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by right of 
inheriting Adam's fatherhood, ſovereign power over 
Eve his mother: for Adam's fatherhood being no- 
thing but a right he had to govern his children, 
becauſe he begot them, he that inherits Adam's 
fatberbood, inherits nothing, even in our author's 
ſenſe, but the right Adam had to govern his chil- 
dren, becauſe he begot them: ſo that the monarchy 
of the heir would not have taken in Eve; or if it 
did, it being nothing but the fatherbood of Adam 
deſcended by inheritance, the heir muſt have right 
to govern Eve, becauſe Adam __ her; for father- 
hood is nothing elſe. 

$. 100. Perhaps it will be faid with our 
author, that a man can alien his power over his 
child ; and what may be transferred by compact, 
may be poſſeſſed by inheritance. I anſwer, a 
father cannot alien the' power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees it it, 
but cannot transfer it; and if any other man ac- 
quire it, it is not by the father's grant, but by 
ſome act of his own. For example, a father, 
naturally careleſs of his child, ſells or gives him 
to another man; and he again expoſes him; a 
third man finding him, breeds up, cheriſhes, and 
provides for him as his own : I think in this caſe, 
nobody will doubt, but that the greateſt part of filial 
duty and ſubjection was here owing, and to be 
paid to this foſter- father; and if any thing could 
| G other, 
5 i 
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it could only be due to his natural father, who 
perhaps might have forfeited his right to much of 
that duty comprehended in the command, Honour 
your parents, but could transfer none of it to an- 
other. He that purchaſed, and neglected the 
child, got by his purchaſe and grant of the father, 
no title to duty or honour from the child; but 
only he acquired it, who by his own authority, 
performing the office and care of a father, to the 
forlorn and periſhing infant, made himſelf, by 
paternal care, a title to proportionable degrees of 
paternal power. This will be more eaſily admit- 
ted upon conſideration of the nature of paternal - 
power, for which I refer my reader to the ſecond 
book. eee 2 
F. 107. To return to the argument in hand; 
chis is evident, That paternal power ariſing only 
from begetting, for in that our author places it alone, 
can neither be transferred nor inherited : and he that 
does not beget, can no more have paternal power, 
which ariſes from thence, than he can have a right 
to any thing, who performs not the' condition, to 
which only it is annexed. If one ſhould aſk, by 
what law has a father power over his children? it 
will be anſwered, no doubt, by the law of nature, 
which gives ſuch a power over them, to him that 
begets them. If one ſhould aſk "likewiſe, by 
what law does our author's heir come by a right to 
inherit? I think it would be anſwered, by the law 
of nature too: for I find not that our author brings 


one word of ſcripture to prove the right of ſuch 
an heir he ſpeaks of, Why then the law of nature 
N gives 
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gives fathers paternal power over their children, 
becauſe they did eget them; and the ſame law of 
nature gives the ſame paternal power to the heir 
over his brethren, who did not beget them: whence 
it follows, that either the father has not his pa- 
power by begetting, or elſe that the heir has 
it not at all; for it is hard to underſtand how the 
law of nature, which is the law of reaſon, can 
give the paternal power to the father over his chil- 
dren, for the only reaſon of 4egetting ; and to the 
 firſt-born over his brethren without this only reaſon, 
i. e. for no reaſon at all: and if the eldeſt, by the 
law of nature, can inherit this paternal power, 
without. the only reaſon that gives a title to it, ſo 
may the youngeſt as well as he, and a ſtranger as 
well as either; for where there is no reaſon for 
any one, as there is not, hut for him that begets, 
all have an equal title. I am fure our author offers 
no reaſon ; rn ſee 
whether it will hold or no, 
| $. 102. In the mean time it is as ſenſe 
t0 ſay, 14 fv fra aan es rig 


therefore, — — the 


begets them not, has this paternal power 
or ſuppoſing the law of the land gave 


power over their children; to ſuch only 
3 - who 
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who nurſed them, and fed their children them- 
ſelves, could any body pretend, that this law gave 
any one, who did no ſuch thing, abſolute power 
over thoſe, who were not his children? © 

$. 103. When therefore it can be ſhewed, . 
that conjugal power can belong to him that is not 
an huſband, it will alſo I believe be proved, that 
our author's paternal power, acquired by begets 
ting, may be inherited by a ſon; and that a bro- 
ther, as heir to his father's power, may have pa- 
ternal power over his brethren, and by the ſame 
rule conjugal. power too: but till then, I think 
we may reſt ſatisfied, that the paternal power of 
Adam, this ſovereign authority of fatberhoog, were 
there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be in- 
herited by, his next heir. Fatherly potwer, I eaſily 
grantour author, if it willdo hum any good, can never 


be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the world as 
there are fathers : but none of them will. have 


no ſuch paternal power, as gave him ſovereigs 
juriſdiction over mankind ;. ſo likewiſe his | 
reignty built upon either of theſe titles, if 
any ſuch, could not have deſcended to 
but muſt have ended with him. 
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which is now in the world, is not that which wag 
Adam's, ſince all that Adam could have upon our 
author's grounds, either of property or fatherhood, 
_ neceſſarily died with him, and could not be con- 
veyed to poſterity by inheritance. In the next 
place we will conſider, whether Adam had any 
ſuch heir, to inherit his power, as our author 


ako] 


| CHAPTE R X 
of the Heir to Adam's Monarchical Power. 


$. 104. Our author tells us, Oſervations, 253, 
That it is a truth undeniable, that there cannot be 
any multitude of men whatſoever, either great or 
ſmall, though gathered together from the ſeveral 

corners and remoteſt regions of the world, but that 
in the ſame multitude, confidered by itſelf, there is 
one man amongſt them, that in nature hath a right 
to be king of all the reſt, as being the next heir to 
Adam, and all the other ſubje&s to him: every man 
y nature is @ king or a ſubjeft, And again, p. 20. 
Tf Adam himſelf were ftill living, and now ready 
o die, it is certain that there is one man, and but 
one in the world, who is next heir. Let this multi- 
tade of men be, if our author pleaſes, all the 
princes upon the earth, there will then be, by our 
author's rule, one amongſt them, that in nature 
bath a 'right to be king of all the reſt, as being the 
right heir to Adam; an excellent way to eſtabliſh 
the'thrones of/princes, — 
ee 
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their ſubjects, by ſetting up an hundred, or per- 
haps a thouſand titles (if there be ſo many princes 
in the world) againſt any king now reigning, each 
as good, upon our author's grounds, as his who 
wears the crown. If this right of heir carry any 
weight with it, if it be the ordinance. of God, as 
our. author ſeems to tell us, Obſervations, 244. 
muſt not all be ſubje& to it, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt? Can thoſe who wear the name of 
princes, without having the right of being heirs 
jo Adam, demand obedience from their ſubjects 
by this title, and not be bound to pay it by the 
ſame law ? Either governments in the world are 
not to be claimed, and held by this title of Adam's 
heir; and then the ſtarting of it is to no purpole, 
the being or not being Adam's heir, ſignifies no- 
thing as to the title of dominion : or if it really be, 
as our author ſays, the true title to government 
or ſovereignty, the firſt thing to be done, is to 
find out this true heir of Adam, ſeat him in his 
throne, and then all the kings and princes of the 
world ought to come and reſign up their crowns 
and ſcepters to him, as things that belong no more 
to SD, than to any of their ſubjects, 

$. 105. For either this right in nature, of 
Alam heir, to be king over all the race of men, 
(for all together they make one multitude) is a right 
not neceſſary to the making of a lawful king, and 
ſo there may be lawful kings without it, and then 
kings titles and power depend not on it; or elſe all 
the kings in the world but one are not lawful kings, 
and ſo have no right to obedience: either this title of 
| heir 
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heir to Adam is that whereby kings hold their 
crowns, and have a right to ſubjection from their 
ſubjects, and then one only can have it, and the 
reſt being ſubjects can require no obedience from 
other men, who are but their fellow-ſubje&s; or elſe 
it is not the title whereby kings rule, and have 
a right to obedience from their ſubjects, and then 
kings are kings without it, and this dream of the 
natural ſovereignty of Adam's heir is of n uſe to 
obedience and government: for if kings have a 
right to dominion, and the obedience of their ſub- 
jets, who are not, nor can poſſibly be, heirs to 
Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch a title, when we 
are obliged to obey without it? If kings, who are 
nor heirs to Adam, have no right to ſovereignty, 
we are all free, till our author, or any body for 
| him, will ſhew us Adam's right heir. If there be 
but one heir of Adam, there can be but one law- 
ful king in the world, and nobody in conſcience 
can be obliged to obedience till it be reſolved who 
that is; for it may be any one, who is not 

to be of a younger houſe, and all others have 
equal titles. If there be more than one heir of 
Adam, every one is his heir, and fo every one has 
A power: for if two ſons can be heirs toge- 
ther, then all the ſons are equally heirs, and fo all 
are heirs, being all fons, or ſons ſons of Adam. 
Berwixt theſe two the right of heir cannot ſtand ; 
for by it either but one only man, or all men are 
kings. Take which you pleaſe, it diffolves the 
bonds of government and obedience ; fince, if all 
men are heirs, they can owe obedience to * 
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Who HEIR? 


$. 106. The pen cacti whack bents - 
| Has diſturbed mankind, and brought on them the 
greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs which have ruined 
cities, depopulated countries, and diſordered the 
peace of the world, has been, not whether there 
be power in the world, nor whence it came, but 
who fhould have it. The ſettling of this point 
being of no ſmaller moment than the ſecurity of 
princes, and the peace and welfare of their eſtates 
and kingdoms, a reformer of politics, one would 
think, ſhould lay this ſure, and be very cazar in it: 
for if this remain diſputable, alF the reſt will be to 
very little purpoſe ; and the ſkill uſed in drefling 
up power with all the ſplendor and temptation abſo- 
luteneſs can add to it, without ſhewing who has 
a right to have it, will ferve only to give a greater 
edge to man's natural ambition, which of itſelf is 
but too keen. What can this do but ſet meh ow 
the more eagerly to ſcramble, and ſo lay a ſure and 
laſting foundation of endleſs contention and-dif- 
order, inſtead of that peace and tranquillity, which 
. 
nn | | 
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S8. 107. This deſignation of the perſon. our 
author is more than ordinary obliged to take care 
of, becauſe he, affirming that the aſſignment : of 
civil power is by divine inſtitution, hath made the 
conveyance as well as the power itſelf ſacred : fo 
that no conſideration, no a& or art of man, can 
divert it from that perſon, to whom, by this divine 
right, it is aſſigned ;- no neceſſity or contrivance 
can ſubſtitute another perſon in his room: for if 
the aſignment of civil power be by divine inſtitution, 
and Adam's heir be he to whom it is thus aſſigned, 
as in the foregoing chapter our author tells us, it 
would be as much ſacrilege for any one to be king, 
who was not Adam's heir, as it would have been 
amongſt the Jews, for any one to have been prieſt, 
who had not been of Aaron's poſterity : for not 
only the prieſthood in general being by divine inſti- 
tution, but the aſſignment of it to the ſole line and 
poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be en- 
Joyed or exerciſed by any one, but thoſe perſons 
who were the offspring of Aaron: whoſe ſucceſſion 
therefore was carefully obſerved, and by that the 
perſons whe had a right to the — certainly 
known. 

„ 10 Let us ſee Arne care our author 
has taken, to make us know who is this Heir, who 
by divine inſtitution has à right to be king over all 
men. The firſt account of him we meet with is, 
p. 12. in theſe words: This ſubjection f children, 
being the fountain of all regal authority, by the ordi- 
nation of God himſelf it follows, that civil power, 


not "_ in general, is by divine inſtitution, but even 
| - the 
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the aſſigument of it, ſpecifically to the eldeft parents. 
Matters of ſuch conſequence as this is, ſhould be 
in plain words, as little liable, as might be, to 
doubt or equiyocation ; and I think, if language 
be capable of expreſſing any thing diſtinctly and 
clearly, that of kindred, and the ſeveral degrees 
of  nearneſs of blood, is one. It were there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that our author had uſed a 
little more intelligible expreſſions here, that we 
might have better known, who it is, to whom the 
aſigument of civil power is made by divine inſti- 
tution; or at leaſt would have told us what he 
meant by-eldeſt parents: for I believe, if land had 
been aſſigned or granted to him, and the eldeſt 
parents of his family, he would have thought it 
had needed an interpreter; and it would ſcarce 
have been known to whom it next belonged. 

F. 109. In propriety. of ſpeech, (and cer- 
tainly propriety of ſpeech is neceſſary in a diſcourſe 
of this nature) eldeft parents ſignifies either the 
eldeſt men and women that have had children, or 
thoſe who have: longeſt had iſſue; and then our 
author's aſſertion will be, that thoſe fathers and 
mothers, who have been longeſt in the world, or 
longeſt fruitful, have by divine inſtitution a right 
to civil poter. If there be any abſurdity in this, 
our author muſt anſwer for it: and if his mean- 
ing be different from my explication, he is to be 
blamed, that he would not ſpeak it plainly. This 
I am ſure, parents cannot ſignify heirs male, nor 
eldeſt parents an infant child: who yet may ſome- 
times be che true heir, if there can be but one. 

1 And 
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n honky lie arab er.a def why | 
civil power belongs to, notwithſtanding this A gu- 
ment by divine inſtitution, as if there had been no 
ſuch aſigument at all, or our author had ſaid ho- 
thing of it. This of elde parents leaving us 
more in the dark, who by divine inſtitution has a 
right to civil power, than thoſe who never heard any 
thing at all of Beir, or deſcent, of which our author 
is ſo full. And though the chief matter of his writ- 
ing be to teach obedience to thoſe, who have a 
right to it, which he tells us is conveyed by de- 
ſcent, yet who 'thoſe are, to whom this right by 
deſcent belongs, he leaves, like the philoſophers 
ſtone in politics, out of the reach of any one to 
diſcover from his writings. 

F. 110. This obſcurity cannot be imputed to 
want of language in ſo great a maſter of ſtyle as 
Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf 
what he would ſay: and therefore, I fear, finding 
how hard it would be to ſettle rules of deſcent by 
inſtitution, and how little it would be to his pur- 

or conduce to the clearing and 
the titles of princes, if ſuch rules of deſcent were 
ſettled, he choſe rather to content himſelf with 
doubtful and general terms, which might make no 
in ſound in mens cars, who were willing to be 
_ pleaſed with them, rather than offer any clear 
rules of deſcent of this fatherhood of Adam, by 
which men's conſciences might be ſatisfied to whom 
it deſcended, and know the perſons who: had 2 
TTT 
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. 111. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying 

ſo much ſtreſs, as he does, upon deſcent, and 

Adam's beir, next heir, true heir, he ſhould never 

tell us what heir means, nor the way to know who 

the next or true heir is? This, I do not remem- 

ber, he does any where expreſly handle; but, 
where it comes in his way, very warily and * | 
fully touches; though it be ſo neceſſary, that 
without it all diſcourſes of government and obe- 

dience upon his principles would he to no purpoſe, 

and fatherly power, never ſo well made out, will 

be of no uſe to any body. Hence he tells us, 
Obſervations, 244. That not only the conſtitution-of © 

power in general, but the limitation of it to one kind, 

(i. e.) monarchy, and the determination of it to the 

individual perſon and line of Adam, are all three- 
ordinances of God; neither Eve nor ber children 
could either limit Adam's power, or join others with 

bim; and what was given unto Adam was given in 
his perfon to his poſterity. Here again out author - 
informs us, that the divine ordinance hath limited · 
the deſcent of Adams monarchical power. To 
whom? 'To Adam's line and poſterity, ſays our 
author. A notable limitation, a limitation to all 
mankind: for if our author can find any one 
amongſt mankind, that is not of the line and 
poſterity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him, who 
this next heir of Adam is: but for us, I deſpait 
how this /imitation of Adam's empire to his ins and 
poſterity will help us to find out one heir. This 
limitation indeed of our author will ſave thoſe the 
— ga look for him amongſt the race 
. of 
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of brutes, if any ſuch there were; but will very 
little contribute to the diſcovery of oxe next heir 
amongſt men, though it make 2 ſhort and eaſy 
determination of the queſtion about the deſcent of 
Adam's regal power, by telling us, that the line 
and poſterity of Adam is to have it, that is, in 
plain Engliſh, any one may have it, ſince there is 
no perſon living that hath not the title of being of 
the line and poſterity of Adam; and while it keeps 
there, if keeps within our author's limitation by 
God's ordinance, Indeed, p. 19. he tells us, that 
ſuch heirs are not only lords of their own children, 
but of their brethren; whereby, and by the words 
following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he ſeems 
to inſinuate, that the eldeſt ſon is heir; but he no 
where, that I know, ſays it in direct words, but 
by the inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there fol- 
low, we may allow this to be ſo far his opinion 
concerning heirs, that where there are divers chil- 
dren, the eldeſt fon has the right to be beir. That 
primogeniture cannot give any title to paternal 
power, we have already ſhewed. That a father 
may have a natural right to ſome kind of power 
over his children, is eaſily granted; but that an 
elder brother has ſo over his brethren, remains to 
be proved: God or nature has not any where, 
that I know, placed ſuch juriſdiction in the firſt- 
born; nor can reaſon find any ſuch natural ſupe- 
riority amongſt brethren. The law of Moſes gave 
a double portion of the goods and poſſeſſions to 
the eldeſt ; but we find not any where that natu- 
rally, or by God's inſtitution, . ſuperiority or domi- 


nion belonged to him, and the inſtances there 
brought by our author are but ſlender proofs of 2 
right to civil power and dominion in the firſt-· born, 
and do rather ſhew the contrary. 
$. 112, His words are in the forecited place: 
And therefore we find God told Cain of bis brother 
Abel: his defire ſhall be ſubject unto thee, and thou 
Halt rule over him. To which I anſwer, 
1. Theſe words of God to Cain, are by many 
interpreters, with great reaſon, underſtbod in a 
quite different ſenſe than what our author uſes 
them in. 
2. Whatever was meant by them, it could not 
be, that Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion. 
over Abel; for the words are conditional, F thor 
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deft well: and fo perſonal to Cain: and whatever _ 


was ſignified by them, did depend on his carriage, 
and not follow his birth-right ; and therefore could 


by no means be an eſtabliſhment of dominion in 
the firſt-born in general: for before this Abel had 
his &iftin territories by "right of private dominion, 
as our author himſelf confeſſes, Obſervations, 210, 
which he could not have had to the prejudice of 
the heirs title, if by divine inſtitution, Cain as heit 
were to inherit all his father's dominion, 

3. If this were intended by God as the charter 
of primogeniture, and the grant of dominion to 
elder brothers in general as ſuch, by right of in- 
heritance, we might expect it ſhould have included 
all his brethren : for we may well ſuppoſe; Adam, 
from whom the world was to be peopled, had by 
| rr 
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more ſons than theſe two: whereas Abe] himſelf is 
not ſo much as named; and the words in the origi. 
nal can ſcarce, with any good conſtruttion, be 
applied to him, 

4. It is too much to build a doctrine of fo 
mighty conſequence upon fo doubtful and obſcure 
a place of ſcripture, which may be well, nay bet- 
ter, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe, and ſo 
can be but an ill proof, being as doubtful as the 
thing to be proved by it ; eſpecially when there is 


F | 


that favours or ſupports it. 
© $. 113. It follows, p. 19. Accordingly when 
Jacob bought his brother's birth-right, Iſaac bleſſed 
bim thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and let the 
ſons of thy mother bow before thee. Another in- 
| ſtance, I take it, brought by our author to evince 
dominion due to birth-right, and an admirable one 
it is: for it muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning 
in a man, that is pleading for the natural power 
of kings, and. againſt all compact, to bring for 
proof of it, an example, where his own account 
of it founds all the right upon compact, and ſet- 
tles empire in the younger brother, unleſs buying 
and felling be no compact; for he tells us, when 
Jacob bought bis brother's birth-right. But paſſing 
by that, let us conſider the hiſtory itſelf, what uſe 
our author makes of it, ad" wo: ſhall End theo 
NN miſtakes about it. 

That our author reports this, as if Jſaac 
had givea Jacob this bleſſing, immediately upon 


vis 3 the birtb· right; for he ſays, when 
Jacob 
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Jacob Zought, Iſaac bleſſed him; which is plainly 
otherwiſe in the ſcripture : for it appears, there 
was a diſtance of time between, and if we will 
take the ſtory in the order it hes, it muſt be no 
ſmall diſtance; all 7/aac's ſojourning in Gerar, 
and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. 
between ; Rebecca being then beautiful, and con- 
ſequently young; but Jac, when he bleſſed Fa- 
cob, was old and decrepit; and Eſau alſo com- 
plains of Facob, Gen. xxvii. 36. that /wo times he 
had ſupplanted him; He took away my birtb-right, 
_ ſays he, and behold now bt bath taken away my 
Ar 
time and difference of action. 

2. Another miſtake of our aithor's id n e 
ſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob the bleſſing, and bid him 
be lord over his brethren, becauſe he had the birrh- 
right ; for our author brings this example to prove, 
that he that has the Birth. rigbr, has thereby a right = 
to be lord over bis brethren. But it is alſo mani- 
feſt by the tert. that Jaac had no conſideration of 
Jacob's having bought the birth- right; for when he 
blefid him, he conſidered him not as Facok, buttook 
him for Eſau. Nor did #/a« underſtand any fuch 
connection between 4:irth-right and the Hing; 
for he ſays, He hath ſupplanted me theſe two times, 
be took away my birth-right, and bebold now be bath 
taken away my bleſſing : whereas had the bleſſing, 
which was to be lord over his brethren, belonged 
to the b:irth-right, Eſau could not have complained 
of this ſecond, as a cheat, Jacob having got no- 
thing but what E/as had fold him, when he fold him 

NT; 14 e 
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his 4irth-right ; ſo that it is plain, dominion, if 
theſe words ſignify it, was not underſtood to be- 
long to the bzrib-right. 

$. 114. And that in thoſe days of the patriarchs, 
dominion was not underſtood to be the right, of the 
heir, but only a greater portion of goods, is plain 
from Gen, xxi. 10. for Sarah, taking 1/aac to be 
heir, ſays, Caſt out this bondwoman and ber ſon, 
for the ſon of this bondwoman ſhall not be heir with 
my ſon : whereby could be meant nothing, but 
that he ſhould not have a pretence to an equal 
ſhare of his father's eſtate after his death, but 
ſhould have his portion preſently, and be gone. 
Accordingly we read, Gen. xxv. 3, 6. That Abra- 
ham gave all be had unte Iſaac, but unto the ſons of 
the concubines which Abraham bad, Abraham gave 
gifts, and ſent them away from Iſaac bis ſon, wake 
Be yet lived. That is, Abrabam having given 
tions to all his other ſons, and ſent them away, 
that which he had reſerved, being the greateſt part 
of his ſubſtance, Jaac as heir poſſeſſed after his 
death: but by being heir, he had no right to be 
lord over his brethren; for if he had, why ſhould 
Sarab endeavour to rob him of one of his /ubjefs, 
or leſſen the number of his faves, by deſiring to 
have Thmael ſent away? 

8. 115- Thus, as under the law, the ptivi- 
lege of birtb.rigbt was nothing but a double por- 
ton: ſo, we ſee that before Moſes, in the patriarchs 
time, from whence our author pretends to take his 
model, there was no knowledge, no thought, that 


| birth-right gave rule or a+ kingly 


authority, 
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authority, to any one over his brethren. If this © 
be not plain enough in the ſtory of Jaac and J- 


mael, he that will look into 1 Chrom. v. 12. may 
read theſe words; Reuben was the firſt-born; but 


| foraſmuch as be defiled his father's bed, bis birth- 
right was given unto the ſons of Joſeph, the ſon of 


Iſrael : and the genealogy is not to be reckoned after 


the birtb-right ; for Judah prevailed above bis Bre- 
thren, and of him came the chief ruler; but the 
 birth-right was Joſeph's. What this birth-right 


was, Jacob bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. xlviii. 22: telleth 
us in theſe words, Moreover I have given thee one 
portion above thy brethren, which I took aut of the 
hand of the Amorite, with my ſword and with my 
bow. Whereby it is not only plain, that the birth- 
right was nothing but a double portion ; but the 
text in Chronicles is expreſs againſt our author's 
doctrine, and ſhews that dominion was no part of 
the birth-right ; for it tells us, that Zoſeph had the 
birth-rightz but Judab the dominion. One would 
think our author were very fond of the very name 


of birth-right, when he brings this inſtance of. 
Jacob and Eſau, to prove that dominion 1 f 


to the heir over * brethren. 

$. 116. 1. Becauſe it will be but an ill ex- 
ample to prove, "that dominion by God's ordination. 
belonged to the eldeft ſon, becauſe Jacob the 
youngeſt: here had it, let him come by it how he 


would: for if it prove any thing, it can only 


prove, againſt our author, that the affignment f 


dominion to the eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution,” 
=, would then be unalterable: for if by the 
| _ law 
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law of God, or nature, abſolute power and empire 
belongs to the eldeſt ſon and his heirs, ſo that they 
are ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of their 
brethren flaves, our author gives us reaſon to doubt 
whether the eldeſt ſon has a power to part with it, 
to the prejudice of his poſterity, ſince he tell us, 
Obſervations, 158. That in grants and gifts that 
have their” original from God or nature, no inferior 
power of man can limit, N of Ip 
ferightian againf thaw. 
- $. 127, 2. Becauſe this place, Gen. xvii, 
29. brought by our author, concerns not at all the 
dominion of one brother over the other, nor the 
ſubjection of Eſau to Jacob: for it is plain in the 
hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but 
lived apart in mount Seir, where he founded a 
diſtinct people and government, and was 5 
prince over them, as much as Jacob was 
own family. This text, if conſidered, can 
be underſtood of E/au himſelf, or the perſonal 
dominion of Jacob over him: for the words $re- 
thren and ſons of thy motber, could not be uſed 
- literally by Jſaac, who knew Jacob had only one 
brother; and theſe words are ſo far from being 
true in a literal ſenſe, or eſtabliſhing any. dominion 
in Jacob over Eſau, that in the ſtory we find the 
quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times 
calls Efau lord, and himſelf his ſervant; and, Gen. 
XXx11. be: bowed himſelf ſeven times to the ground to 
Efau. Whether Eſau then were a ſubject and 
vaſſal (nay, as our author tells us, all ſubjects are 
ſlaves) to Jacob, and Jacob his ſovereign prince by 
el « birth- 
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birth-right, I leave the feader to judge; and to 
believe if he can, that theſe words of 1/aar, Be 
lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons bow 
down to thee, confirmed Jacob in a ſovereignty 
over Eſau, upon the account of * 

had got from him. | | 

$. 118. He'thar reads the ſtory of Jacob and 
Eſau, will find there was never any juriſdiction or 
authority, that either of them had over the other 
after their father's death: they lived with the 
friendſhip and equality of brethren, neither lord, 
neither Ave to his brother; but independent each 
of other, were both heads of their diſtin& fam · 
lies, where they received no laws from one an- 
other, but lived ſeparately, and were the roots out 
of which ſprang two diſtinct people under two 
diſtinct governments. This bleſſing then of 7ſaac, 
whereon our author would build the dominion*of 
the elder brother, ſignifies no more, but what 
Rebecca had been told from God, Gen. xxv. 23. 
Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of 
people ſhall be ſeparated from thy bowels, and the one” 
people ſhall. be ftronger than the other people, and the 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger; and ſo Jacob bleſſed 
Judab, Gen. xlix. and gave him the ſcepter and 
dominion, from whence our author might have 
argued as well, that juriſdiction and dominion 
belongs to the third ſon over his brethren, as well 
as from this bleſſing of 7/aac, that it belonged to 
Jacob : both theſe places contain only ping gp ag 
of what ſhould long after happen to their 
ties, and not any dee er he Ne — 
ritance 
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ritance to dominion in either. And thus we have 
our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. | 

1. Becauſe God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that how- 
ever {in might ſet upon him, he ought or might 
be maſter of it: for the moſt learned interpreters. 
underſtood the words of ſin, and not of Abel, and 
give ſo ſtrong reaſons for it, that nothing can con- 
vincingly be inferred from ſo doubtful N to 
our author's purpoſe. 

2. Becauſe in this of Gen. xxvii. Iaac foretels 
that the Myaelites, the poſterity of Jacob, ſhould 
have dominion over the Edomites, the poſterity of 
Eſau ; therefore ſays our author, heirs are lords of 
their brethren : I leave any one to judge of the 
concluſion. 

$. 119. And now. we ſce how our author has 
provided for the deſcending, and conveyance down 
of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal domi- 
nion to poſterity, by the inheritance of his heir, 
fucceeding to all his father's authority, and becom- 
ing upon his death as much lord as his father was, 
nat ouly over his own children, but over his brethren, 
and all deſcended from his father, and ſo in infinitum. 
But yet who this heir is, he does not once tell us; 
and all the light we have from him in this ſo funda- 
mental a point, is only, that in his inſtance of 
Jacob, by uſing the word birth-right, as that which 
paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, 
that by heir, he means the eldeſt ſon; though 
I do not remember he any where mentions expreſiy 
the title of the ſinſt· born. but all along keeps 2 
ſe 


ins. 
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ſelf under the ſhelter of the indefinite term Heir. 
But taking it to be his meaning, that the eldeſt 
ſon is heir, (for if the eldeſt be not, there will be 
no pretence why the ſons ſhould not be all heirs 
alike) and fo by right of primogeniture has domi- 
nion over his brethren ; this is but one ſtep to- 
wards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, and the diſſi- 
culties remain ſtill as much as ever, till he can 
| ſhew us who is meant by right heir, in all thoſe 
caſes which may happen where the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor hath no ſon. This he ſilently paſſes over, and 
perhaps wiſely too: for what can be wiſer, after 
one has affirmed, that the perſon having that power, 
as well as the power and form of government, is the 
ordinance of God, and by divine inſtitution, vid. Ob- 
ſervations, 254. Pp. 12. than to be careful, not to 
ſtart any queſtion concerning the perſon, the reſo- 
lution whereof will certainly lead him into a con- 
feſſion, that God and nature hath determined no- 
thing about him? And if our author cannot ſhew 
who by right of nature, or a clear poſitive law of 
God, has the next right to inherit the dominion of 
this natural monarch he has been at ſuch pains 
about, when he died without a ſan, he might have 
| ſpared his pains in all the reſt, it being more neceſ- 
ſary for the ſettling men's conſciences, and deter- 
mining their ſubjection and allegiance, to ſhew- 
them who by original right,” ſuperior and antece- 
dent to the will, or any act of men, hath a title 
to this paternal juriſdiction, than it is to ſhew that 
by nature there was ſuch a juriſdictian; it being 

to no purpoſe for me to know there is ſuch a ger 
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tal power, i e cs 
| obey, unleſs, where there are many pretenders, 
1 alſo c 
and endowed with it. 

255 $. 120. For the main matter in queſtion 
being concerning the duty of my e 
the obligation of conſcience I am under to pay it 

to him that is of right my lord and ruler, I muſt 
know the perſon that this right of paternal power 
reſides in, and fo impowers him to claim obedience 
from me: for let it be true what he ſays, p. 12. 
That civil power not only in general is by divine 
inflitution, but even the aſſignment of it ſpecially to 
the eldeſt parents; and Obſervations, 254. That not 
only the power or right of government, but the form 
of the power of governing, and the perſon baving 
that power, are all the ordinance of God; yet unleſs 
he ſhew us in all caſes, who is this perſon ordained 
by God, who is this elde parent; all his abſtract 
notions of monarchical power will ſignify juſt 
nothing, when they are to be reduced to practice, 
and men are conſcientiouſly to pay their obedience : 
for paternal juriſdiction being not the thing to be 
_ obeyed, becauſe it cannot command, but is only 
that which gives one man a right which another 
hach not, and if it come by inheritance, another 
man cannot have, to command and be obeyed ; it 
is ridiculous to ſay, I pay obedience to the pater- 
nal power, when I obey him, to whom paternal 
power gives no right to my obedience :' for he can 
have no divine right to my obedience, who can- 
n be- his din right i the power of rlin 


Over 
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cer ane mn well 4. char by: divine imm d n. 
ſuch a power in the world. 

5. 121. Ar being ei an. wihde 
out any prince's title to government, as heir to 
Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been 
better let alone, he is fain to reſolve all into pre- 

ſent poſſeſſion, and makes civil obedience as due 
to an ꝝſurper, as to 2 lawful king; and thereby 
the aſurpers title as good. His words are, O- 
ſervations, 253. and they deſerve to be remembered: 
Fan uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true beir, the ſubje#s 
obedience to the fatherly power muſt go along, and + 
wait upon God's. providence, But I ſhall leave his 
title of uſurpers to be examined in its due place, 
and deſire my ſober reader to conſider hat thanks 
princes owe ſuch politics as this, which can ſup- 
pole paternal power (i. e.) a right to government 
in the hands of a Cade, or a Cromwell ;, and fo all 
obedience being due to paternal power, the obe- 
dience of ſubjects will be due to them, by the 
ſame right, and upon as good grounds, as it is to 


lawful princes ; and yet this, as dangerous a doc- 


trine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from making 
all political power to be nothing elſe, but Adam's 


paternal power by right and divine infitution, 
from him without being able to ſhew 


to whom it deſcended, or who is heir to it. 
F. 122. To ſettle government in the world, 
and to lay obligations to obedience; on any man's 
conſcience, it is neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our 
author that all power be nothing but the being 
rr | 


/ 


/ 
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has a right to this power, this fatherhood, when the 


dies without ſons to ſucceed immediately 
to it, as it was to tell him, that upon the death of 


the father, the eldeſt ſon had a right to it: for it 


is ſtill to be remembered, that the great queſtion 
is, (and that which our author would be thought 
to contend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) 
what perſons have a right to be obeyed, and not 
whether there be a power in the world, which is 
to be called paternal, without knowing in whom 
it reſides: for ſo it be a power, i. e. right to 
govern, it matters not, whether it be termed 
paternal or regal, natural or acquired ; whether you 
call it ſupreme fatherbood, or ſupreme brotherhood, 
will be all one, provided we know ho has it. 

F. 123. I go on then to aſk, whether in the 
inheriting of this paternal power, this ſupreme - 
fatherhood, the grandſon by a daughter hath: a 
-right before a nephew by a brother ? Whether the 
grandſon by the eldeſt ſon, being an infant, before 
the younger ſon, a man and able? Whether the 
daughter before the uncle? or any other man, 


x deſcended by a male line? Whether a grandſon by 


a younger daughter, before a by 
an elder daughter? Whether the elder fon by a 
concubine, before a younger ſon by a wife? From 


whence alſo will ariſe many queſtions of legitima- 
tion, and what- in nature is the difference betwixt 


a wife and a concubine? for as to the municipal 


or poſitive laws of men, they can ſignify nothing 
Here. It may farther be aſked, Whether the eldeſt 
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before the younger, a wiſe man? and what degree 
of folly it muſt be that ſhall exclude him? and 


who ſhall be judge of it? Whether the ſon of a 
fool, excluded for his folly, before the ſon of his 


wiſe brother who reigned ? Who has the paternal 

power whilſt the widow-queen'is with child by the 
deceaſed king, and nobody knows whether it will 
be a ſon or a daughter? Which ſhall be heir of 


the two male-twins, who by the diſſection of the 
mother were laid open to the world ? Whether 
a ſiſter by the half blood, before a 2 
daughter by the whole blood ? | 

F. 124. "Theſe, acid} andre eee 
might be propoſed about the titles of ſucceſſion, 
and the right of inheritance ; and that not as idle 


ſpeculations; but ſuch as in hiſtory we ſhall find 


have concerned the inheritance of crowns and 
kingdoms ; and if ours want them, we need not 
go farther for famous examples of ir, than the 
other kingdom in this very iſland, which having 
been fully related by the ingenious and learned 
author of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I need ſay no 
mote of. Till our author hath reſolved all the 
doubts that may ariſe about the next heir, and 
ſhewed that they are plainly determined by the law 
of nature, or the revealed law of God, all his 


paternal power in Adam, and the deſcent pf that 
power to his heirs, would not be of the leaſt uſe 
to eſtabliſh the authority, or make out the title, 
of any one prince now on earth; but would rather 


7 


ſuppoſitions of a monarchical, abſolute," ſupreme, 
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tell us as long as he pleaſes, and let all 
too, that Alan had a paternal, 
menarchical power ; that this (the 
in the world) deſcended to bis beirs 
there is no other power in the world but 
this be all as clear demonſtration, as it 
ifeſt error, yet if it be not paſt doubt, to 
whom this paternel power deſcends, and whoſe now 
it is, nobody can be under any obligation of obe- 


is all one as to ſay, I obey a man, becauſe he has 
he has a right to govern, I ſhould anſwer, it can- 
not be known, that he has any at all: for that 
cannot be the reaſon of my obedience, which 1 
know not to be ſo; much leſs. can that be a reaſon 
of my obedience, AR ere 


. gen meg 
who to obey. In the ſtate the world is now, it is 
irrecoverably ignorant, who's Adam's heir. This 
fatherhood, this monarchical power of Adam, deſcend- 
ing to his heirs, would be of no more uſe to the 
f 
quieting 
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deſcending from Adam, when it is confeſſed all 
theſe ' powers deſcend only to his ſingle heir, and 
of theſe caſes con- 

by -on 

in a mat- 

all political 

power be | and be to 
deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, by the ordi- | 


nance of God and divine inſtitution, this is a right 
antecedent and paramount to all governmen ; and 
therefore the poſitive laws of men cannot deter- 
mine that which is itſelf the foundation of all law 
and government, and is to receive its rule only 
from the law of God and nature. And that being 
flent in the caſe, 1 am apt to think there is no fuch | 
* ö K 2 5 


- - 
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right to be conveyed this way: I am ſure it would 
be to no purpoſe if there were, and men would be 


more at a loſs concerning government, and obedi- 
ence to governors, than if there were no ſuch 


right; ſince by poſitive laws and compact, which 
divine inſtitution (if there be any) ſhuts out, 
all theſe endleſs inextricable doubts can be ſafely 
provided againſt : but it can never be underſtood, 
how a divine natural right, and that of ſuch 
eee eee eigen 
ſhould be conveyed down to poſterity, without 

any plain natural or divine rule concerning it. 
And there would be an end of all.civil govern- 
ment, if the affignment of civil power were by 
divine inſtitution to the heir, and yet by that divine 
inſtitution the perſon af the heir could not be 
known. This paternal regal power being by divine 
right only his, it leaves no room for human pru- 
dence, or conſent, to place it any where elſe; for 
if only one man hath a divine right to the obedi- 
ence of mankind, nobody can claim that obedi- 
ence, but he that can ſnew that right; nor can 
mens conſciences by any other pretence be obliged 
to it. And thus this doctrine cuts We 
ment by the roots. 

8. 127. Thus we fee how our author, laying 
it for a ſure foundation, that the very perſon that 
is to rule, is the ordinance of God, and by divine 
inſtitution, tells us at large, only that this perſon is 
the heir, but who this heir is, he leaves us to 
gueſs; and ſo this divine inflitation, which aſſigni 
EE e 

J 
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juſt as good as an aſſignment to nobody at all. 
But, whatever our author does, divine - inflitution 
makes no ſuch ridiculous aſſiguments: nor can 
God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred law, that 
one certain perſan ſhould have A right. to ſome- 
thing, and yet not give rules to mark out, and 
know that perſon by, or give an heir a divine 
right to power, and yet not point out who that 
beir is. ee ee that an heir 
had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that 
God ſhould give ſuch a right to the heir, but yet 
leave it doubtful and undeterminable whs ſuch 
heir is. | 
. 198 If Gon bed genie lint e 
naan to Alrabam, and in general terms to ſome- | 
body after him, without naming his ſeed, whereby - 
it might be known who that ſamebody was, it 

would. have been as good and uſeful an affign- 
ment, to determine the right to the land of C. 
aan, as it would be the determining the right of 
crowns, to give empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive i 
heirs after him, without telling who his heir is: 
* qe without a rule to know who it 
no more than ſomebody, I know not 
—— God making it a diuine inſtitution, that 
men ſhould not marry ,thoſe who were near of 
kin, thinks it not enough to ſay, None of you ſhall 
approach to any that is near of kin to him, to um- 
cover their nakedneſs ; but moreover, gives rules 
66 know who: are thoſe neat of bn, forbidden by 
divine inſtitution ; or elſe that law would have been 


e 
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to it, as we might, had it been otherwiſe. 
therefore in ſcripture, though the word heir occur, 
yet there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's 
ſenſe, one that was by right of nature to inherit 
all that his father had, excluſive of his brethren. 
Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, that if mae ſtaid in the 
houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's eſtate after his death, 
this ſon of a bond-woman might be heir with 
Jaac; and therefore, ſays ſhe, caft out this bond- 
woman and ber ſon, for the ſon of this bond-woman 
ſhall not be heir with my ſon: but this cannot ex- 
cuſe our author, who telling us there is, in every 
number of men, one who is right and next heir 
to Alam, ought to have told us what the laws of 
deſcent are: but he having been ſo ſparing to 


inſtruct us by rules, how to know who 1s heir, let 
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words : This lordſhip which Adam zy commend batt 
over the whole world, el by gle OE 
him, the patriarchs did enjoy, was 4 large, &c. 
How does he prove that the patriarchs by deſcent 
did enjoy it? for dominion of life and death, ſays 
he, we find Judah he fatber pronounced ſentence of 
death againſt Thamar his dangbter- y- lat for play- - 
ing the barlet, p. 13. How does this prove that 
Judab had abſolute and ſovereign authority ? be 
pronounced ſentence of death. The of 
ſentence of death is not a certain mark of fove- 
reignty, but uſually the office of inferior ma- 
giſtrates. The power of making laws of life and 
death js indeed a mark of ſovereignty, but pro- 
nouncing the ſentence according to thoſe laws may. 
be done by others, and therefore this will but i 


therefore did it in his own right. 

whether he had any right at all? Heat of paſſion + 
might carry him to do that which he had no autho- 
rity to do. Judab bad dominion of life and death : + 
ho does that a ? He exerciſed jt, ner 
wounced ſentence of death againſt Thamar : our 

| author thinks it ded rnd 3t 
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too may be reckoned amongſt our author's ſove- 
reigns, for he pronounced ſuch a ſentence of 
death againſt his brother Amnon, and much vpon 
a like occaſion, and had it executed too, if that 
be ſufficient to prove a dominion of life and 
death. | 
But allowing this all to be clear demonſtration 
of ſovercign- power, who was it that had this 
lordſhip by right deſcending to him from Adam, as 
large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any 
monarch ? Judah, ſays our author, Judab, a 
younger ſon, of Jacob, his father and elder bre- 
thren living; ſo that if our author's own proof be 
to be taken, a younger brother may, in the life of 
his father and elder brothers, by right of deſcent, 
enjoy Adam's monerchical power; and if one fo 
qualified may be monarch by deſcent, why may 
not every man? If Judab, his father and elder 
brother living, were one of Adam's heirs, I know 
not who can be excluded from this inheritance ; 
all men e may be monarchs as well as 


— 130. ' Tanching war, we ſee that N 4oal 
commented an arm of three hundred and — 
ſoldiers of bis own family, and Eſau met his brother 
Jacob w:tb four hundred men at arms : for matter 
of peace, Abraham made à league with Abimelech, 
Sc. p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a man to have 
three . and eighteen men in his family, 
without being heir to Adam;? A planter in the 
Web. -Indies has more, and might, if he pleaſed, 
(who, doubts. ?) muſter them up and | lead them, out 


2 
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againſt the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon any in- 
jury received from them; and all this without the 
abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him from 
Adam. Would it not be an admitable | 
to prove, that all power by God's inſtitution: 
deſcendłd from Adam by inheritance, and that the 
very perſon and power of this planter were the 
ordinance of God, becauſe. he had power in his 
family over ſervants, born in his houſe, and bought 

with his money? For this was juſt 4brabam's caſe; 
thoſe who were rich in the patriarch's days, as in 
the Weſt-Indies now, bought men and maid ſervants, 
and by their increaſe, as well as purchaſing of new, 
came to have large and numerous families, which 
though they made uſe of in war or peace, can it 
| be thought the power they had over them was 
an ' inheritance: deſcended from Adam, when it 
was the purchaſe of their money? A man's riding 
in an expedition againſt an enemy, his horſe 
bought in a fair would be as good a proof that 
the owner enjoyed the lordſhip which Adam con- 
„ 
to bim, as Abraham's leading out the ſervants of 
his family is, that the patriarchs enjoyed this lord. 
ſhip; by deſcent from Adam ſince the title to the 
Power, the maſter had in both caſes, whether over- 
ſlaves or horſes, was only from his purchaſe; and 
the getting a dominion over any thing by bargain. 
en ©. ney Way, of. enn 
ane n. 
$- 131. But making war 1 
of ſroereigny. Let it be ſo in politic ſocieties: 
7 l | | may 
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may not therefore a man in the Weft-Indies, who 
hath with him ſons of his own, friends, or com- 
panions, ſoldiers under pay, or ſlaves bought with 
money, or perhaps a band made up of all theſe, 
make war and peace, if there ſhould be occaſion, 
and ratify the. articles too with an oath, without 
being a ſovereigh, an abſolute king over thoſe 
who went with him? He that ſays he cannot, muſt 
then allow many maſters of ſhips, many private 
to be abſolute monarchs, for as much as 
this they have done. War and peace cannot be 
made for politic ſocieties, but by the ſupreme 
power of ſuch ſocieties ; becauſe war and peace, 
giving a different motion to the force of ſuch a 
politic body, none can make war or peace, but that 
which has the direction of the force of the whole 
body, and-that in politic ſocieties is only the ſu- 
preme power. In voluntary ſocieties for the time, 
F may make 
war and peace, and ſo may a ſingle man for him- 
ſelf, the ſtate of war not in the number 
of parti ſuns, but the enmity of the parties, where 
they have no ſuperior to appeal to. | 
$- 132. The actual making of war or 
1s n0 proof of any other power, bicenly d 
poling thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe acts of enmity for 
whom be makes it; and this power in many caſes 
any one may have without any politic ſupremacy : 
a lope an tenant fo | porta rh 
prove that every one that does ſo is a politic ruler, 
W 
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be kings too, for they do as certainly make war 
and peace as monarchical government. 
$. 133. But granting this a mark of ſove- 
reignty in Abraham, is it a proof of the deſcent 
to him of Adam's ſovereignty over the whole world? 
If it be, it will ſurely be as good a proof of the 
deſcent of Adam's lordſhip to others too. And 
then commonwealths, as well as Arabum, will be 
heirs of Adam, for they make tar and peace, 2 
well as he. If you ſay, that the /ord/{6ip of Adam 
doth not by right deſcend to commonwealths, 
though they make war and peace, the ſame ſay I of 
2 and then there is an end of your argu- - 
: if you ſtand to your argument, and ſay 
thoſe that: 40 mee" ur nat pd! as WIGAN 
wealths do without doubt, do inherit Adam's l. 
ip, there is an end of your motfrarchy, unleſs you 
will ſay, that commonwealths by deſcent enjeyi 
Adam's lordſhip are monarchies ; and that i 
would be a new way of making all the govern- 
ments in the world monarchical. | 
$. 134. To give our author the honour of 
this new invention, for I confeſs it is not I have 
firſt found it out by tracing his principles, and fo 
charged it an him, it is fit my readers know that 
(as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, 
p. 23. where he i ſays, In all kingdoms 
and commonzwealths in the world, whether the ooo 
be the ſupreme father of the people, or but the 
beir to ſuch a father,” or come to the r 
pation or election, or whether ſome fru or a multi- 
EFF EI 
* 4 that | 
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that is in any one, er in many, or in all theſe, is the 
only right, and natural authority of a ſupreme father ; 
which- right of fatberboog, he often tells us, is 
regal and royal autbority; as particularly, p. 12. 
the page immediately preceding this inftance of 
Abrabam. This regal authority, he ſays, ' thoſe - 
that govern commonwealths have; and if it be 
true, that regal and royal authority be in thoſe 
that govern commonwealths, it is as true that 
commonwealths are governed. by kings ; for if 
regal authority be in him that governs, he that 
governs muſt needs be a king, and fo all com- 
monwealths are nothing but - downright mo- 
narchies ; . 
the matter? The governments of the world are as 
they ſhould be, there is nothing but monarchy in 
it. This, without doubt, was the ſureſt way our 
author could have found, to turn all other govern- 
ments, but monarchical, out of the world. 
„ r 
have been a king as heir to Adam. If by inheri- 
tance he had been king, Lot, who was of the 
ſame family, muſt needs have been his ſubject, 
by that title, before the ſervants in his family; 
but we fee they lived as friends and equals, and 
2 their herdſmen could not agree, there was 
of juriſdiction or ſuperiority between 
—_ but they parted by conſent, Gen. iii. hence 
he is called both by Abraham, and by the text, 
 Abrabam's brother, the name of friendſhip and 
equality, and not of juriſdiction and authority, 
. And if 
our 


— 6 
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dur author knows that Abraham was Adam's heir, 
and a king, it was more, it ſeems, than Abraham 
himſelf knew, or his ſervant whom he-ſent a 
| wooing for his ſon; for when he ſets out the ad- 
vantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to 
prevail with the young woman and her friends, he 
ſays, I am Abraham's ſervant, and the Lord hath 
bleſſed my maſter greatly, and be is become great; 
and be bath given. bim flocks and. herds, and ſilver 
and gold, and men-ſervants and maid. ſervants, and 
camels and aſſes ; and Sarah, my maſter's wife, bare 
a ſon to my maſter when ſhe was old, and: unto bim 
bath be given all be hath. Can one think that a 
diſcreet ſervant that was thus particular to ſet out 
his maſter's greatneſs, would have omitted the 
crown 1ſaac was to have, if he had known of any 
ſuch? Can it be imagined he ſhould have neglected 
to have told them-on ſuch an occaſion as this, that 
Abraham was a king, a name well known at that 
time, for he had nine of them his neighbours, if 
he or his maſter had thought any ſuch thing, the 
E NR 
ſucceſsful? _ 
. 136. But this diſcovery it — was re- 
ſerved for our author to make two or three thou- 
ſand years after, and let him enjoy the credit of 
it; only he ſhould have taken care that ſome of 
Adam's land ſhould have deſcended to this his 
heir, as well as all Adam's lordſhip : for though 
this lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may believe 
our author) as well as the other patriarchs, zy right 
aan did enjoy, n 
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at the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch which bath 
been fince the creation; yet his eſtate, his territories, 
his dominions were very narrow and ſcanty, for he 
had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he 
e eee eee ee 
bury Sarab in. 

$. 397. The inflance of Bias joined with this 
4 poavicher the Animbied Adinn 
Had ever the whole world, by right deſcending from him, 
the patriarchs did exjoy, is yet more pleaſant than 
the former. Eſau met bis brother Jacob with four 
hundred men at arms; he therefore was a king by 

right of heir to Adam. Four hundred armed men 
then, however got together, are enough to prove him 
that leads them, to be a king and Adam's heir. 
There have been tories in Jreland, (whatever there 
are in other countries) who would have thanked 
our author for ſo honourable an opinion of them, 
eſpeci if there had been nobody near with a 
their royal authority of four hundred. It is a 
ſhame for men to trifle ſo, to ſay no worlt of it, 
in ſo ſerious an argument. Here E/az is brought 
as a proof that Ada lordſhip, Adams abſolute 
dominion, at large as that of any monareh, deſcended 
by right ts the patrierchs, and in this very chap. 
p 19. Jacob is brought as an inſtance of one, that 
by birib-right was lord over his brethren. So we 
have here two brothers abſolute monarchs by the 
ſame title, and at the fame time heirs to Adam, 
the eldeſt, heir to Adam, becauſe he met his bro- 
W 
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heir to Adam by dirth-right. Eſau enjoyed the 
lordbip which Adam bad over the whole world by 

right deſcending to bim in as large and ample manner, 
as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch; and at 
the ſame time, Jacob lord over him, by the right 
heirs have-to be lords over their brethren. Riſum 
tenzatis ? I never, I confeſs, met with any man of 


parts ſo dexterous. as Sir Robert at this way 'of 


arguing : but it was his misfortune to light upon an 
Hpotbeſis, that could not be accommodated to the 
nature of things, and human. affairs ; his princi- 
ples, could not be made to agree with that conſti- 


world, and therefore malt neads ofen da with 
n 

. 138. Dr This 
patriarchal power continud not onhy till the d | 
but after it, as the name patriarch doth in part preve. 
The word patriarch doth more than in part prove, 
that patriarchal power continued in the world 'as 
long as there were patriarchs, for it is, neceſſary 
that patriarchal power ſhould. be whilſt there are 
patriarchs ; as it is neceſſary there ſhould be pa- 
ternal or conjugal power whilſt there are fathers 
or huſbands ; but this is but playing with names, 
That which he would fallaciouſly inſinuate is the 
thing in queſtion to be proved; viz. that the lard- 
Hip which Adam bad over the world, the ſuppoſed 
abſolute univerſal dominion of Adam by right. de- 
ending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy, If he 
affirms ſuch an abſolute monarchy. continued to the 
| 62 I would be glad to know what 


tution and order, which God had ſettled in the 


records 
2 
= 9 
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records he has it from ; for I confeſs I cannot find 
a word of it in my Bible: if by patriarchal power 
he means any thing elſe; it is nothing to the mat- 
ter in hand. And ho che name patriarch in ſome 

part proves, that thoſe, who are called by that 
name, had abſolute monarchical power, I confeſs, 
I do not ſee, and therefore I think needs no anſwer 
hams "yon From ic 'de*andile- our "<BR> 
clearer. 
S. 139. The three ſons of Noah had the world, 
ſays our author, divided amongſt them by their 
- Father, for of them was the whole world over- 
read, p. 14. The world might be overſpread by 
the offspring of Noah's ſons, though he never 
divided the world amongſt them; for the earth 
might be repleniſhed without being divided: fo 
that all our author's argument here proves no ſuch 
diviſion. However, I allow it to him, and then 
' aſk, the world being divided amongſt them, which 
of the three was Adam's heir? If Adam's lordjbip, 
Adam's monarchy, by right deſcended. only to the 
eldeſt, then the other two could be but his e, 
his ſlaves: if by right it deſcended to all three bro- 
thers, by the ſame right, it will deſcend to all 
mankind; and then it will be impoſſible what he 
ſays, p. 19. that heirs are lords of their bretbren, 

- ſhould be true; but all brothers, and conſequently 
all men, will be equal and independent, all heirs 
to Adam's monarchy, and conſequently all monarchs 
too, one as much as another. But it will be ſaid, 

Noab their father divided the world amongſt them; | 


TIC eee will allow more to Noah, than 
he 
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he will to God Almighty; for O4/ervations, 217. 
he thought it hard, that God himſelf ſhould give 
the world to Noah and his ſons, to the prejudice of 
Noah's birthright: his words are, Noah was left 
"ole heir to the world: why ſbould it be thought that 
God would difinherit him of his birth-right, and 


mate him, F all men in the world, the only tenant 
in common with his children ? and yet here he thinks 
it fit that Noab ſhould diſinherit Sem of his birth- 
right, and divide the world betwixt him and his 
brethren 3 ſo that this birth-right, when our author 
pleaſes, muſt, and when he pleaſes muſt 0 be 


" facred and inviolable. 


$. 140. If Noah ad divide. the: Wi e- 
tween. his ſons, and his aſſignment of dominions 
to them were good, there is an end of divine inſti- 
tution; all our author's diſcourſe of Adam's heir, 
with whatſoe ver he builds on it, is quite out of 
doors; the natural power of kings falls to the 


ground; and then the form of the power governing, 


and the perſon having that power, will not be (as he 
lays they are, Obſervations, 254.) the ordinance of 
Cod, but they will be ordinances f man: for if 
the right of the heir be the ordinance of God, a 
divine right, no man, father or not father; can 
alter it: if it be not a divine right, it is only 
human, depending on the will of man: and ſo 
where human inſtitution gives it. not, the firſt· born 
has no right at all above his brethren; and men 
may put government into what hands, and under 
er W 
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ſelves: from Noah; but for the reſt of the world, 


races of men, both anc 
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S. 141. He goes on, Moſt of the civileſt ne. 


| tions of the earth labour to fetch their original from 


ſome of the ſons, or nephews of Noah, p: 14. How 
many do moſt of the civileſt nations amount to? 
and who are they? I fear the-Chineſes, a very great 
and civil people, as well as ſeveral other people of 


the Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, trouble not them- 
ſelves much about this matter. All that believe 


the Bible, which I believe are our author's maſt of 
the civileſt nations, muſt neceſſarily denve them- 


they think little of his ſons or nephews. But if 


the heralds and antiquaries of all nations, for it is 


theſe men generally that Iabour to find out the ori- 


ginals of nations, or all the nations themſelves, 


Gould labour to fetch their original from ſome of the 


ent or nephews of Noah, what would this be to 


prove, that the lordſhip which Adam bad over the 
whole world, by right deſcended to the patriarchs ? 
Whoever, nations, or races of men, labour to 
fetch their original from; may be concluded to be 
thought by them, men of renown, famous to 
poſterity, for the of their virtues and 
actions; but beyond theſe they look not, nor con- 
fider who they were heirs to, but look on them as 
ſuch as raiſed themſelves, by their on virtue, to 


a degree that would give a luſtre to thoſe who in 


future ages could pretend to derive themſelves 
from them. But if it were Ogager, Hercules, 
Brama, Tamerlane, Pbaramond; nay, if Jupiter 
and Saturn were the names from whence divers 
ient and modern, have 
3 laboured 
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laboured to derive their original; will chat prove vy 
that thoſe men enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam, 1 5 
right deſcending to them? If not, this is but 4 
flouriſh of our author's to miſlead his reader, that 
in * ſignifies nothing. 

F. 142. To as much pürpoke is what he tells 
us, p. 15. concerning this diviſion of the world, 7. bat 
ſeme ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah ſailed 
round the Mediterranean in ten years, and divic 
the world into Alia, Afric and Europe, portions 
for his three ſons. America then, it ſeems, was 
left to be his that could catch it. Why our author 
takes ſuch pains to prove the diviſion of the world 
by Noah to his ſons, and will not leave out an 
imagination, though no better than a dream, that 
he can find any where to favour it, is hard to gueſs, 
fince ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any thing, muſt 
neceſſaril take away the title of Adam's heir; un- 
leſs three brothers can all becher be heirs of 
Adam and therefore the following words, Howſo-, 

ever. the manner of this divifien bt unctrtain, yet 11 
js W mot certain the divifion itſelf was by families 
from Noah and his children, over which the Parents | 
were beads and princes, p. 15. if allowed him to be 
true,” and of any force to 78585 that all the 
. © power in the ulld! is nothing but the lordſhip of 
Adam's deſcending by right, they will only prove,” 
that the fathers of the” children ape all heirs 06 
this lordſhip - of Adam: for if in thoſe days Cham, 
and Faphet, and other parents, beſides the eldeſt 
ſon; were heads and princes over their families,” 
and had a right to divide the earth by families, 
55 Wi . .-* 7 T8 
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what hinders younger brothers, being, fathers of 
families, from having the ſame right ? If Cham 
and Japbet were princes by right deſcending, to 
them, notwithſtanding any title of heir in their 
eldeſt brother, younger brothers by the ſame right 
deſcending- to them are princes now; and ſo all 
our author's natural power of kings will reach no 
farther than their own children, and no kingdom, 
by this natural right, can be bigger than a family : 
for either this lordſhip of Adam over the whole 
world, by right deſcends only to the eldeſt ſon, 
and then there can be but one heir, as our author 
ſays, p. 19. or elſe, it by right deſcends to all the 
ſons equally, and then. every father of a family 
will have it, as well as the three ſons of Noab : 
take which you will, it deſtroys the preſent govern- 
ments and kingdoms, that are now in the world, 
ſince whoever has this #atural power of a king, by 
right deſcending to him, muſt have it, either as 
our author tells us Cain had. it, and be. lord over 
his brethren, and ſo be alone king of the whole 
world; or elſe, as he tells us here, Sem, Cham 
and Jaber had it, three brothers, and ſo be only 
prince of his own family, and all families inde- 
pendent one of another: all the world muſt be 
only one empire by the right of the next heir, or 
elſe every family be a diſtinct government of itſelf, 
by the lordſbip of Adam's deſe to parents of 
Families. And to this only tend all the proofs he 
here gives us of the deſcent. of Adam's lordſhip: 
| CD Le ſtory of this deſcent, he ſays, 


5. 143; 
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S8. 143. Tp the diſperſon of Babel, we muſt 
zertainly find the eftabli ment ef royal power, | 
Jbroughout the kingdoms of the world, p. 14. If 
you muſt find it, pray do, and you will help us to 

a new piece of hiſtgry : but you muſt ſhew it us 
before we ſhell be bound 70 believe, that regal 
power was eſtabliſhed in the world upon your 
principles : for, that regal power was eſtabliſhed 
in the kingdoms of the world, I think nobody will 
diſpute ; bur that there ſhould be kingdoms in the 
world, whoſe ſeveral kings en yoyed. their CLOWNS, 
by right deſcending to them from Adam, that we 
think not only apocrypbal, but alfo otterly impoſ- 
ſible. If our author has no better foundation for 
his monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was done 
at the diſperſion of Babel, the monarchy he « erects 
thereon, whoſe top is to reach to heayen to unite 
mankind, -will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter 
them as that tower did; and, inſtead of eftabliſh- 
ing civil government and order i in che world, will 
produce nothing but confuſion, | 

$. 144. For he tells us, the nations they 

were divided into, were diſtin families, which had 
fathers for rulers over them; whereby it appears, 
that even in the confuſion, God was careful to pre- 
ſerve the fatherly authority, by diſtributing the 
diverſity of languages according to the Gon of 
| families, p. 14. It would have been a hard mat- 
ter for any one but our author to have found out 
ſo plainly, in the text he here brings, that all the 
nations in that diſperſion were governed by fathers, 


and that God was —_— to preſerve the fatberly 
| L 3 | authority. 
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bority. The words of the text are; Theſe are 

22 of Se after their families, after their 
fongues in their lands, after their nations; and 
the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japbet, 
after an enumeration of their poſterities ; in all 
which there is not one word ſaid of their gover- 
nors, or forms of government; of fathers, or 
fatherly authority. But our author, who is very 
quick ſighted to ſpy out fatherhood, where nobody 
elſe could fee any the leaſt glimpſes of it, tells us 
poſitively their rulers were fathers, and God was 
careful to preſerve the fatberiy authority; and 
why ? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame family ſpoke the 
ſame language, and ſo of neceſſity in the diviſion 
kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould argue thus: 
Hannibal in his army, conſiſting of divers nations, 
kept thoſe of the ſame language together ; there- 
fore fathers were captains of each band, and Han- 
nibal was careful of the fatherly authority : or in 
pooping ling of Carolina, the Engliſh, French, Scotch 

Welch that are there, plant themſelves roge- 
ther, and by chem the country is divided in their 
Lands after their tongues, after their families, after 
their nations; therefore care was of the 
fatherly authority: or becauſe, in many parts of 
America, every little tribe was a diſtin&t le, 
with a different ed ef. Bo 
therefore God was careful to preſerve the fatberly 
authority, or that therefore their rylers 'exjoyed 
Axa breop br vighs tale them, though 


we know not who were their governors, nor what 
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divided Inco- line indepeadens- ſocieties, ſpeaking 
different languages. 

$. 145, The Scripture ſays not award: of 
their rulers or forms of government, but only gives 
an account, how mankind came to be divided into 
diſtin& languages and nations, and therefore it is 
not to argue from the authority of ſcripture, to 
tell us poſitively, fathers were their rulers, when 
the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing; but to ſet up 
fancies of one's own brain, when we confidently 
aver matter of fact, where records are utterly 
filent. Upon a like ground, i. e. none at all, he 
ſays, That they were not confuſed multitudes without 
beads and governors, and at liberty to chooſe what 
governors or governments they pleaſed. 
6. 146. For I demand, when mankind were 
all yet of one language, all congregated in the 
plain of Shinar, were they then all under one 
monarch, - who enjoyed the lordſbip of Adam by 
right deſcending to him? If they were not, there 
were then no thoughts, it is plain, of Adam s heir, 
no right of government known then upon that 
title; no care taken, by God or man, of Adam 
fatherly authority. If when mank ind were but one 
people, dwelt all together, and were of one lan- 


guage, and were upon building a city together; 


and when it was plain, they could not but know 
the right heir, for Shem lived till Haacs time, 2 
long while after the diviſion at Babel; if then, I 
ſay, they were not under the monaxchical govern- 
ment of Adam's fatherhood, by right deſcending 
* heirs . 

4 | 
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the fatherhood, no monarchy acknowledged due ta 
Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's. in Ala, and 
conſequently no ſuch - diviſion of the world by 
Neab, as our author has talked of. As far as we 
can conclude any thing from ſcripture in this mat- 
ter, it ſeems from this place, that if- they had any 
government, it was rather a commonwealth than 
an abſolute monarchy : for the ſcripture tells us, 
Gen. xi. They ſaid: it was not a prince commanded 
the building of this city and tower, it was not by 
the command of one monarch, but by the con- 
ſultation of many, a free people; let us build us 
a city: they built it for themſelves as free-men, 
not as ſlaves for their lord and maſter :- hat we be 
not ſcattered abroad ; having a city once built, and 
fixed habitations to ſettle our abodes and families. 
This was the conſultation and deſign of a people, 
that were at liberty to part aſunder, but defired to 
keep in one body, and could not have been either 
neceſſary or likely in men tied together under the 
government of one monarch, who if they had 

been, as our author tells us, all faves under the 
abſolute dominion of a monarch, needed not have 
taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves from wander- 

ing out of the reach of his dominion, I demand 
FE png "gu AY AED 

of Adam's beir or fatherly authority? 

S8. 147. But if being, as God ſays, Gen. xi. 6. 

— one people, they had one ruler, one king by natu- 
ral right, abſolute and ſupreme over them, what 
care had God to preſerve the paternal authority. of. 

the fupreme fatherhood, if on a ſudden he ſuffer, 


* 
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ſeventy-two (for ſo many our author talks of) 
diftin nations to be erected out of it, under 
diſtin& governors, and at once to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the obedience of their ſovereign ? This 
is to intitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe. 
Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was careful to pre- 
ſerve the fatherly authority in thoſe who had it not? 
for if -theſe were ſubjects under a ſupreme prince, 
what authority had they? Was it an inſtance of 
God's care to preſerve the fatherly authority, when he 
took away the true ſupreme fatherhood of the natural 
monarch ? Can it be reaſon to ſay, that God, for 
the preſervation of fatherly authority, lets ſeveral 
new governments with their governorggſtart up, 
who could not all have fatherly authority? And is 
it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God is careful to 
deſtroy fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one, who 
is in poſſeſſion of it, to have his government torn 
in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his ſubjects ? 
Would it not be an argument juſt like this, for 
monarchical government to ſay, when any mo- 
narchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided 
revolted ſubjects, that God was careful to preſerve 
monarchical power, by rending à ſettled empire 
into a multitude of little governments? If any 
one will ſay, that what happens in providence to 
be preſerved, God is careful to preſcrve-as a thing 
therefore to be eſteemed by men as or 
uſeful, it is a peculiar propriety of ſpeech, which 
every one will: not think fit to imitate : but this 
I am ſure is impoſſible to be either proper, or true 
ſpeaking, . that Sen, for example,” (for he was 
993933 5 9 | then 
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then alive,) ſhould have fatherly authority, or 
fovereignty by right of fatherhood, over that one 
people at Babel, and that the next moment, Shem 
yet living, ſeventy- two others ſhould have fatherly 
authority, or ſovereignty by right of fatherhood, 
over the {ame people, divided into ſo many diſtinct 
governments: either theſe ſeventy- two fathers ac- 
tually were rulers, juſt before the confuſion, and 
then they were not one people, but that God him- 
ſelf ſays they were; or elſe they were a common- 
wealth, and then where was monarchy ? or elſe 
theſe ſeyenty-two fathers had fatberly authority, but 
knew it not. Strange ! that fatherly authority 
ſhould be ghe only original of government amongſt 
men, and yet all mankind not know it; and 
ſtranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues ſhould 
- reveal it to chem all of a ſudden, that in an inſtant 
theſe {eventy-two ſhould know that they had fa- 
therly power, and all others know that they were 
to obey it in them, and every one know that par- 
ticular fatherly authority to which be was a ſubject, 
He that can, think this argying from ſcripture, 
may from | thence make out what model of an 
Utopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy or intereſt ; 
and this fatberbood, thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify 
both a prince who claims an univerſal moparchy, 


- we Fs 


fatherly authority reſided, till our author refolves 
us, whether Shew, who was then alive, or thel 
MOLE L venty⸗ 
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ſeyenty-two new princes, beginning ſo many new 
empires in his dominions, and over his ſubjects, 
had right to govern, ſince our author tells us, that 
both one — other had fatherly, which 1s ſu- 
preme authority, and are brought in by him as 
inſtances of thoſe who did enjoy the lordſbips f 
Adam by right deſcending to them, which was as. 
large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of am 
monarch. This at leaſt is unavoidable, - that if 
God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority, 
in the ſeventy-two neu- crected nations, it neceſſarily! 
follows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all pre- 
tences of Adam's heir ſince he took care, and 
therefore did preſerve the fatherly authority in ſo. 
many, at leaſt ſeventy- one, that could not poſſibly 
be Adam's heirs, when the right heir (if God had 
ever ordained any ſuch inheritance) could not but 
be known, Sbem then living, and they being all 
one people. 

6. 148. Nimrod is his next ef n+ 
joying this patriarchal power, p. 16. but I know 
not for what reaſon our author ſeems a little un- 
kind to him, and ſays, that he againſt right en- 
larged his empire, by ſeizing violently on the rights 
of other lords of families. Theſe lords of families 
| here were called fathers of families, in his account 

of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not how 

were called, ſo we know who they are; for 

this fatherly authority muſt be in them, either as 
heirs to Adam, and ſo there could not be ſeventy- 
two, nor above one at once; or elſe as 
a over thar chiles, and bo every father 
will 
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will have paternal authority over his children by 
the ſame right, and in as large extent as 'thoſe 
feventy-two had, and ſo be independent princes 
over their own offspring. Faking his d of 
families in this latter ſenſe, (as it is hard to give 
thoſe words any other ſenſe in this place) he gives 
us a very pretty account of the original of mo- 
narchy, in theſe following words, p. 16. Aud in 
Ibis ſenſe be may be ſaid to be the author and founder 

of monarchy, viz. As againſt right ſcizing violent- 

Iy on the rights of fathers over their children; 
which paternal authority, if it be in them, by 
right of nature, (for elſe how could thoſe ſeventy- 
two come by it?) nobody can take from them with- 
out their own conſents; and then I defire our 
author and his friends to conſider, how far this 
will concern other princes, and whether it will 
not, according to his concluſion of that paragraph, 
reſolve all regal power of thoſe, whoſe dominions 
extend beyond their families, either into tyranny. 
and uſurpation, or election and conſent of fathers 
of families, which will differ very little from con- ; 
ſent of the people. 

FS. 149. All his ihſtances, in the next fegen, 

5 17. of hs twelve dukes of Edom, the nine 

nes in a little corner of Afa in Abrabam's days, 
the thirty-one kings in Canaan deſtroyed by Joſhua, 
and the care he takes to prove that theſe were all 
ſavereign princes, and that every town in thoſe 
days. had 'a King, are ſo many direct proofs 
againſt him, that it was not the Jordiſbip of Adam 


&y riget deſcending to them, that made kings: 


for 
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for if they had held their royalties by that title, 
cither there muſt have been but one ſovereign over 
them all, or elſe every father of a family had been 
a8 good a prince, and had as good a claim to roy- 
alty, as theſe: for if all the ſons of E/ax had 
each of them, the younger as well as the eldeſt, .. 
the right of fatherhood, and ſo were ſovereign. 
rinces after their father's death, the ſame right 
had their ſons after them, and ſo on to all poſte- - 
rity; which will limit all the natural power of 


fatherhood, only to be over the iſſue of their won 


bodies, and their deſcendents ; which power. of 
fatherhood dies with the head of each family, and 
makes way for the like power of fatherhood to, 
take place in each of his ſons over their reſpective | 
poſterities: whereby the power of fatherhood will 
be preſerved. indeed, and is intelligible, but will 
not be at all to our. author's purpoſe. None of 
the inſtances he brings are proofs of any power 
they had, as heirs of Adam's paternal authority 
by the title of his fatherhood deſcending to them ; 
no, nor of any power they had by virtue of their 
own: for Adam's fatherhood being over all man- 
kind, it could deſcend but to one at once, and 
from him to his right heir only, and ſo there could 
by that title be but one king in the world at a, 
time: and by right of fatherhood, not deſcend-. 
ing from Adam, it muſt be only as they them- 
ſelves were fathers, and fo could be over none but 
their own poſterity. So that if thoſe twelye dukes 
of Edom;. if Abraham and the nine kings his 
en, if Jacob 8 and Eſau, and the thirty- 
one 
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one kings in Canaan, the ſeventy-two kings muti.. 
lated by Adonibeſeck, the thirty-two kings that 
came to Benbadad, the ſeventy kings of Greece 
making war at Trey, were, as our author contends, 
all of them ſovereign princes; it is evident that 
kings derived their power from ſome other original 
than fat berbood, ſince ſome of theſe' had power 
over more than their own poſterity; and it is de- 
monſtration, they could not be all heirs to Adam. 
for I challenge any man to make any pretence to 
power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible or 
poſſible in any one, otherwiſe than either as Adam's 
heir, or as progenitor over his own deſcendents, na- 
turally ſprung from him. And if our author could 
ſhewthat Princes, of which he gives 
us here ſo large a catalogue, had his authority by 
either of theſe titles, I think I might yield him 
the cauſe; though it is manifeſt they are all im- 
pertinent, and directly contrary to what he brings 
them to prove, viz. That the lordſbip which Adam 


bad over the OED EE RET to 7 
-archs. | | 


F. 150. eng un d þ! 16. That l. 
patriarchal government continued in Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage, p. 17. he 
tells us, By manifeſt foolſteps we may trace this 
paternal government unto the Iſraelites coming 
into Egypt, where the exerciſe of ſupreme pairi- 

archal government was intermitted, becauſe they 
were in ſubjeion to a ſtronger prince. What theſe 


n 


footſteps are of paternal government, in our au- 
thor's ſenſe, 5. e. adam +4 
deſcend- 
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deſcending from Adam, and exerciſed by right of 
fatherhood, we have ſeen, that is for 2290 years 
no footſteps at all; ſince in all that time he can- 
not produce any one example of any perſon wh 
claimed or exerciſed regal authority by right of 
fatherhood ; or ſhew any one who being a king was 
Adams heir: all that his — — is 
only this, that there were 
kings, in that age of the world; — 
fathers and patriarchs had any abſolute arbitrary 
power, or by what titles thoſe kings had theirs, 
and of what extent it was, the ſcripture is wholly 
filent; it is manifeſt by right of farberbaù they 
neither did, nn ,. 
and empire. | 

5. 151. To ſay, that the exeraifh Abe | 
patriarchal government was intermitted,” becanſe 
they were in ſubjeion to a fironger prince, probe 
nothing bur what I before ſuſpected, . That 
patriarchal juriſditiom or government is a fallacious 

expreſſion, and does not wr our author fignify 
(hat he would yet infinvate by it) paternal and 

regal power, . 25 he 
ſuppoſes was in Adam. 
8. 12. For how can he ſay thar pur bl 
juriſduſion was intermitted in where there 
was a King, under whioſe' regal government the 
Iſraelites were, if patriarchal were abſolute' minar- 
chicul juriſdifion'? And if it were not, but ſoine: 
thing elſe, wby docs he mike ſuch” ade about 2 
power not in queſtion, and nothing to the pur- 
r 
; patriarchal 


\ 
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patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilſt the - 
Vraelites were in Egypt. It is true, the exerciſe 
of ral power was not then in the hands of any 
of the promiſed ſeed of Abraham, nor before 
neither that I know; but what is that to the inter- 
miſſion of regal authority, as deſcending from Adam, 
unleſs our author will have it, that this choſen line 
of Abraham had the right of inheritance to Adam's 
lordſhip? and then to what purpoſe are his in- 
ſtances of the ſeventy- two rulers, in whom the fatherly 
authority was preſerved in the confuſion at Babel? 
Why does he bring the twelve princes ſons of 1/mae!, 
and the dukes of Edon, and join them with Abra- 
bam, Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the exer- 
ciſe of true patriarchal government, if the exerciſe 


of patriarchal juriſdifion,were” intermitted in the 


world, whenever the heirs of Jacob had not ſu- 
preme power? I fear, ſupreme patriarchal juriſ- 


dition was not only intermitted, but from the time 


of the Egyptian bondage quite loſt in the world, 
ſince it will be hard to find, from that time down- 
wards, any one who exerciſed it as an inheritance 
deſcending to him from the patriarchs Abraham, 
Tſaac, and Jacob. I imagined monarchical goyern- 
ment would have ſerved his turn in the hands of 
Pharaoh, or any body. But one cannot eaſily diſ- 
cover in all places what his diſcourſe tends to, as 
particularly in this place it is not obvious to gueſs 
what he drives at, when he lays, the exerciſe of 


| ſupreme patriarchal juriſdiction in Egypt, or how 
this ſeryes to make out the deſcent of Adam's lord- 


r or any body elſe. 
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8. 153. For I thought he had been giving us 
out of ſcripture, proofs and examples of mbaars 
chical government, founded on paternal authority; 
deſcending from Adam; and not an hiſtory of rhe 
Jcus: amongſt whom yet we find no kings) till 
many years after they were a people: and when 
tion or room for a pretence that they were hæirs to 
Adam, or kings by paternal authority. Terxpected, 
: fo much as he does of ſcripture,” that ha 
would have produced thence à ſeries of monarchs; 
whoſe titles were clear to Alam s fatherhood; and 
vho, as heirs to him, owned and exertiſed paternal . 
juriſdictions over their ſubjects, and that this was 
the true patriarchical government; whertas he 
neither proves, that the patriarchs were kings; 
nor that either kings or patriarchs were heirs to 
Adam, or ſo much as pretanded to it: and ons 
may as well prove; that the patriarchs were all 
abſolute monarchs; that the power both of patria 
archs and kings was only paternal; and thut this 
power deſcended to them fro Adam: I ſuy all 
theſe propoſitions may be. as well proved by a cons 
fuſed account of a multitude of little kings in the 
Nef. Indies," out of Ferdinaxdo Soto, or any of our 
late haſtories of the Northirs America, or hy our 
author's ſeventy: kings of Greece; out ci Homer, 
as by any thing he brings out o Aniprun; ata that 
muhitude of Kings he has reckoned up. | 
And methinkr be ſkbokd have. KE 
Homer and his wars of Trey alone, ſinee hie great 
zeal to truth ar monarchy carried him to ſuch a 
* M -- * 
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pitch of tranſport againſt philoſophers and poets, 
that he tells us in his preface, that there are too 
many in theſe days, who pleaſe tbemſelves in running 
After. the opinions of philoſophers and poets, to find 
aut ſuch an original of government, as might pro- 
miſe tbem ſome title to liberty, to the great ſcandal 
of Chriſtianity, and bringing in f  athgiſm. And 
yet theſe heathens, philoſopher Ariſtotle, and poet 
Hemer, are not rejected by our zealous Chriſtian 

politician, whenever they offer any thing that 
ſeems to ſerve his turn; whether 40 the great ſcandal 
of Chriſtianity and bringing in of atheiſm, let him 
look: This I cannot but obſerve; in authors who 
it is viſible write got for truth, how ready zeal for 
intereſt and party is to entitle Chriſtianity to their 
deſigns, and to charge athei/m on thoſe who will 
not without ſubmit to En; 
and blindly ſwallow their nonſenſe. | 

Bur to return to his ſcripture hiſtory; curckuthor 
farther tells us, p. 18. that after the return M the 
Iſraelites ont of bondage, Cad, out ' of *@:. ſpecial 
care of tbem, cbeſe Moſes and Joſhua fudceſſiuely to 
govern at princes inthe: place and ftead of the fus 
pPreme fathers. If it be true, that they returned 

cut of bondage, it muſt be into a ſtate of freedom, 
and muſt imply, that both before and after! this 
Bondage they were free, unleſs our author will ſay; 
that changing of mri regs e 
age; or that a ſlave returns out of bondage, when 
he is removed from one galley to another: If then 
they returned out of bondage, it is plain that in 
thoſe days, whatever our author in his'preface ſays 
to 


401. „ + 
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18 the contrary, there were difference between a 
ſon, a ſubjeF, and a ſlave; and that neither the 
patriarchs before, nor their rulers after this Zgyp- 
tian bondage, numbered their ſons or ſubjetts amongſt 
their poſſeſſions, aol ent Longs with ene 
lute a dominion, as they did their other goods. 
8. 155. This is evident in Jacob, to whom 
Reuben offered his two ſons as pledges; and Judab 
was at laſt ſurety for Benjamm ſafe return out of 
Egypt : which all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and 
but a fort of © mockery,” if Jacob had had the ſame. 
power over every one of his family as he had over his. 
os of his aſs, as an owner. over his ſubſtance; and 
the offers that Reuben or Judab made had been ſuch 
a ſecurity for returning of Benjamin, as if a man 
ſhould take two lambs out of his lord's flock, and offer 
Wenn 8 
F. 156. When they were out of this bondage; 
what then?” God ont of @ ſpecial care of them, the 
Ifraclites. It is well that once in his book; he 
will allow. God to have any care of the. people; 
for in other places he ſpeaks of mankind, as if 
God had no care of any part of them, but only 
of their monarchs, and that the reſt of the people, 
the ſocieties of men, were made as ſo many herds: 
of cattle, aux bor the ſervice, uſe, ny pleaſure 
6 chale princes. - 
8. 137. Choſe Moſes and Joſhus faccefoel 40 
ern as princes, a ſhrewd argument our author 
found out to prove that God's care of tha 
fathetly authority, and Adams heirs, that here, as. 
an a expreſſion of his care of his own Popup he 
MM 2 
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queſtion in debate, till that | 
e een 
people, will no more eee 
longed to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood,” 
God's chooſing Heron. of the — — 
er e 
Adam s heir, or the ere al Ay 
| would. chooſe An to be prieſt. and Af 
ted on Adam's beir, or the fatherbedd, 
8.188. 3 
Rhexiſe for's Mb e , adi jaldpie to Gefend l 
people in time of piril, p. 10. This proves fatherly 
authority to be the original of government, und 
that it deſcended from Adam to his heirs, juſt a: 
well as what went before: mae 


e 
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$. 159. But ſays our author, when God gave 
the Iſraelites kings, he re- eſtabliſbed the ancient and 
e f of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal goverment 

18. 

6. 160. How did God re-efabliſh it? by 
2 law, a poſitive command? We find no ſuch 
ching. Our author means then, that when God 
gave them a king, in giving them a king, he re- 
eftabliſhed the right, c. To te-eſtabliſh de fact 
the right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal govern- 
ment, is to put a man in paſſeſſion of that govern- 
ment which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal 
ſucceſſion had a right to: for, firſt, if it were 
another government than what his ariceſtors had; 
it was not ſucceeding to an ancient right, but begin- 
ning a new one: for if a prince ſhould give a man, 
beſides his ancient patrimony, which for ſome ages 
his family had been difſeized of, an additional 
eſtate, never before in the poſſeſſion - of his an- 
ceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re-eſtabliſh the right 
of lineal ſucceſſion to any more than what had been 
formerly -enjoyed by his anceſtors. If therefore 
the power the kings of 7/rael had, were any thing 
more than Iſaac or Jacab had, it was not the re- 
Habliſbing in them the right of ſucceſſion, to a 
power, but giving them a new power, however 
you pleaſe to call it, paternal or not: and whether 
Jaac and Jacob had the ſame power that the kings 
of 1/rael had, I deſire any one, by what has been 
above ſaid, to conſider ; and TI do not think they 
will find, that either Abraham, Tſaac, or Facob, 
* regal power at all. | | 
M 3 65. 161, 
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$. * Next, there can be no re-eftabliſbment 
ee e right of lineal ſucceſſion to 
any thing, unleſs he, that is put in poſſeſſion of 
it, has the right to ſucceed, and be the true and 
next heir to him he ſucceeds to. Can that be a re- 
eſtabliſhment which begins jn a new family? or 

that the re-eftabliſhment of an ancient right of lineal 
ſucceſſion, when a crown is given to one, who has 
no right of ſucceſſion to it, and who, if the linea] 
ſucceſſion had gone on, had been out of all poſſi- 
bility of pretence to it? Saul, the firſt king God 
gave the Iſraelites, was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
Was the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſian 
re-eſtabliſhed in him? The next was David, the 
youngeſt ſon of Jeſſe, of the poſterity of Judah, 
Jacobs third ſon. Was the ancient and prime right 
of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government re-eſta- 
bliſbed in him? or in Solomon, his younger ſon and 
ſucceſſor in the throne? or in Feroboam pver the 
ten tribes? or in Athaliah, a woman who reigned 
fix years an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? If 
the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucieffion ta 
paternal government were re-eftablifbed in any of 
theſe or their poſterity, tbe ancient and prime right 
¶ lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government belongs ta 
younger brothers as well as elder, and may be 
re-eſtabliſhed in any man living; for whatever 
younger brothers, by ancient and prime right of 
lineal ſucceſſion, may have as well as the elder, that 
every living man may have a right to, by lineal 
ſucceſſion, and Sir Robert as well as any other, 
— Ov ä 
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his paternal or regal government, our author has 


re-eftabliſbed, for the ſecuring the rights and inhes 
ere 
let the world conſider. 

- - 4.162. But ſays.our author however, polig. 
Whenſocver God made choice of any ſpecial perſon to 
be king, be intended that the iſſue alſo ſhould have 
benefit thereof, as being comprebended ſufficiently in 
the perſon of the father, although the father "was 
only named in the grant, This yet will not help 
out ſucceſſion; for if, as our author ſays, the 
benefit of the grant be intended to the iſſue of 
the grantee, this will not direct the ſucceſſion ; 
ſince, if God give any thing to a man and his i ſue 
in general, the claim cannot be to any one of 
that 2/ſve in particular; every one that is of his 
race will have an equal right. If it be ſaid, our 
author meant beir, I believe our author was as 
willing as any body to have uſed. that word, if it 
would have ſerved his turn: but Solomon, who 
ſucceeded David in the throne, being no more his 
heir than Feroboam, who ſucceeded him in the 
nt of the ten tribes, was his iſſue, our 
author had reaſon to avoid ſaying, That Gd 
| intended it to the heirs, when that would not hold 
in a ſucceſſion, which our author could not except 
againſt; and ſo he has left his ſucceſſion as unde- 
termined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it: for. 
if the regal power be given by God to a man and 
his iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to AHrabam 


and his ſeed, muſt they not all have à title to it, 


6 And one may as well ſay, that hy 
. M 4 God's 
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God's grant to Abrabem and his ſeed, the land of 
Canaas was to belong only to one of his ſeed ex- 
duſive of all others, as by God's grant of domi- 
nion to a man and bis iſſue, this dominion was to 
ee ee eee HOG of 


9 — 0 But how will our author prove that 
whenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial per- 
fon to be a king, he intended that the (I ſuppoſe 
he means his) iſſur alſo. ſhould have benefit thereof ? 
has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and Jaſbua, whom in 
this very ſeion, he ſays, God out of a ſpecial care 
choſe to govern as princes, and the judges that 
God raifed up? Had not theſe princes, having 
the authority of the ſupreme fatherhood, the ſame 


88 
immediately by God, why had 
benefit of this grant in a ſuc- 
? or if _ they had it as Adam's 
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rity, and God choſe the perſons that were to txer- 
ciſe it, our author's rule fails, that whenſorver Cu 
makes choice of any perſon to be ſupreme ruler (for 
I ſuppoſe the name king has no ſpell in it, it in 
not the title, but the power makes the difference) 
be intends that the iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, 
ſince from their coming out of Zgypt to David's 
time, four hundred years, the iſuc was never ſo 
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people of God continued a people ſeveral hundreds 
df years, without any knowledge or thought of 
this paternal aurbority, or any appearance of mo- 
5. 165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but 
read the ſtory of the Levite, and the war there- 
upon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt chap. 
ters of Judges; and when he finds, that the Levite 
appeals to the people for juſtice that it was the 
tribes and the congregation, that debated, reſolved, 
and directed all that was done on that occaſion; 
he muſt conclude, either that God was not carefut 


ordain fatherly autbority to 
the ſons of men, that "there could be no power, 
or government without it, and yet that amongſt 
i even whilſt he is providing a go- 
vermnent for them, and therein preſcribes rules to 
the ſeveral ſtates and relations of men, this great 
and fundamental one, this moſt material and neck 
fary of all the reſt, ſhould be concealed, and lie 
neglected for four hundred years after. r 
i $. 166. Before I leave this, I muſt aſk bow 
of any ſpecial perſon to be bing, be intends that the 


{ſue 
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have the benefit thereof ? Does God by 
FUE 
ſame law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his iſſur muſt 
enjoy the crown in ſucceſſion, and fo point out the 
heir, or elſe leave his iſſue to divide or ſcramble 
for the, government: both alike abſurd, and ſuch 
as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch grant to the 
ie. When any ſuch declaration of God's inten- 
tion is produced, it will be our duty to believe 
God intends it ſo; but till that be done, our 
author muſt ſhew us ſome better warrant, before 
— —— 
of God's intentions. 

$. 167. The Mae, 
prebended ſufficiently" in the perſon of ibe father, 
although the father only was named in the grant a 
and yet God, when he gave the land of Canaan to 


ſays our: author, 5s com- 


"ſe ould lers the benefit of 15 when be chooſes 
am perſon to be king, yet we ſee that the kingdom 
which he gave to Saul, without mentioning} his 


ſeed after him, never came to any of his iu, 


and why, when God choſe a perſon to be king, he 
ſhould intend, that his iſſue ſhould have the bene- 
fit of it, more than hen he choſe one to be judge 
in Hyrael, I would fain know a reaſon; or why 
does a grant of fatherly authority. to a king more 
comprehend the ſve, than when a like grant is 
N 4 f 5 | RY made 


made to a judge i Is paternal autbority by ry | 
deſcend to the ifwe of one, and not 2 2 


aur author, Cu - abI b.. the ee and Hime 
of ; * n. SOVernments. 5 


5 | | 8. 169. | 
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5. 169. What a lineal ſucceſſion to paternal 
government was then eſtabliſhed, we have already 
ſeen. I only now conſider how long this laſted, 
and that was to their captivity, about five hun- 
dred years: from thence to their deſtruction by 
the Romans, above ſix hundred and fifty years 
after, the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion 
10 paternal government was again loſt; and they 
continued a people in the promiſed land without 
it. So that of one thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
fifty years that they were God's peculiar people, 
— — garenians anog 
them not one third of the time; and of that time 
there is not the leaſt footſtep of one moment of 
paternal government, nor the re-eftabliſbment of the 
ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſhon to it, 
r 
fountain, from David, Saul, Abraham, or, which 
upon our author's principles, is the only true, 
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CHAPTER 1 þ 32:40 on 


3 1. | It having been ſhonn in te foregoing 
diſcourſe, x | 
, "20 That Adam had 'not, either by natural right | 

of ' fatherhood, or by poſitive donation; from God, 
any ſuch authority over his en or dominion 
over the world, as is 

2. That if he had, his heirs, yer, had no right 
to it 

3. That if bis heirs. had; dere belag us herr 

. nor poſitive law of God that determines 
which, is the right heir in all caſes that may ariſe, 
the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bear- 
ing rule, could not have” been r 0 _ 
miged © | 

4. That W e en denkatihis: by 
the knowledge of which is the eldeſt line of 
Adam's poſterity, being ſo long ſince utterly loſt, 
that in the races of mankind and families of the 
world, there remains not to one above another, 
the leaſt protence to be a N 8nd to 
har a nen of nter anion 

All theſe premiſes having, as 1 thinks; bien 
clearly; made out, it. js impoſſible that the rulers 
now on carth ſhould make any- benefit; or derive 
in any 
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any the leaſt ſhadow of authority from that, which 
is held to be the fountain of all power, Adam's 
private dominion and. paterna} juriſaifion i ſq that 


be that will not give juſt occaſion to think that all 


t in the world is the product only of 
force and violence, and that men live together by 
no other rules but that of beaſts; where the ſtrong- 
eſt carries it, and ſo lay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder. and miſchief,” tumolt, Jedation and rebel- 
lion, (things that the followers of that | 


and knowing che perſon thx hors, cha: wha 
Sir Robert Filmer bath taught us. $ 

5. 2. To this purpoſe, Ethink it mant.nce 
amiſs, to ſet don what I take to be poligical 
power; that the power of a magifrate over a ſub» 
ject may be diſtinguiſhed from: chat of a; fletber 
over his children, a m4fter over his ſervant 4:buſ+ 
bond over his wife, and e lurd ovet his Nays, All 
which diſtin&& powers happening ſometimes tage- 
ther in the ſame man, if ht bo conſiderett under 
theſe different relations, it may help us to diſtin · 
guiſh- theſe, powers one from another and ſhew 


the the difference betwixe a raler of u commonealth, 


a father of a family, and a captain of à galley, 
8. 3. Poltital peer, then, I take to be 2 
right of making laws with penalties of death, -end 
conſequegtly ll leſs penalties," for the negulaing 
and preſerving . of property, and of employing 
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| ſol lan and in che defence of the cotnnionwealth = 


3 = all this wo for hep: | £0 
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2 the State of Native.” bott is ö 
2 To ahderſtaii pehiek Seb 1 a - 8 * 
it fon its ofiginal, we ee ; -Y 


what Mate alf men ate naturally; in, and chat is, 
a fate F peru freidom t& order their 0m 
ind diſpoſe” g their polleMons and perſons,” as 
» they think fit, Within the bounds of the Law of 
nature, without aſking leave, or pending on. 
the will of any: onfir wan. 
A ale alſo of aneh, deren all che ee 
1 Juriſdfction 1d Ktiprocal, n one having more 
another; tliere being notlüng more evident, 
i Aar erkatures of che fue ſpecies and rank, 
promiſcavuny Harm tö alf the ſame advantages ot 5 ' 
nature, and the" uſe of the ſame" facülries, ont 
alſo be equal one another without ſubor- 1 
dination or ſubjeRion, unleſs the lord ind maſter 
of them all ſhould, by ay mallifeſf declarATen Df 
,- bis wil ſet ohe above *anotlitr;” and confet n 
int, by an evident and else ppotitinehrd ar une 9 
dbubted right'to'dotnifiion and ſovereignty.” . 1 
($i 8. This quality of men e 
judicibus Hodkor looks upon as ſo evident in itſelf, g 
and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it dhe HE. 
e 1 
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Ken, on which he builds the duties they owe one 
another, and from whence he derives the great 
maxims of juſtice and charity. His words are, 
The like natural inducement hath brought men to 
know that it js no leſs their duty, to love others than 
themſelves 3 for ſeeing thoſe things which are equal, 
muſt needs all bave one meaſare; if I cannot but 
wiſh 10 receive good, even as much at every man's 
hands, as any man can wiſh unto his own ſoul; how 
I look to have any part of my defire berein 
ſatisfied, wnleſs myſelf be careful to ſatisfy . the like 
defire, which is undoubtedly in other men, being of 
one and the ſame nature? To have any thing offered 
them | repugnant to this defire, muſt needs in all reſpes 
them as much as me; fo that if I do harm, 
T1 muſt look to ſuffer, there being no reaſon that others 
ſhould few greater meaſuire of love to me, than they 
have by me Head unto them: my defire therefore to 
be loved of my equals in nature, as much as pofible 
may be, impoſeth upon me a natural duty of bearing 
to them-tward fully the like affefion ; from which 
relation of equality. between ourſelves and them that. 
are as ourſelves, what ſeveral rules and cauous natu- 
2 bath Torr ford rome ef lie, no man 
iz ignorant. Ecel. Pol. Lib | 
8.6. eee bro Face of hows: ver 

it is not a fate of licence ; tho . ua "vp | 

| EE Bi >. of kin 

_ perſon. or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to 
deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any creature in his 
poſſeſſion, but where fore: nobler ule han its bare 


* calls for it. The fate of. nature. 1 ? 
a law 


1. 
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a law of nature to govern it, which obliges every 
one: and reaſon, which is that law, teaches all 
mankind, who will but conſult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought to harm an- 
other in his life, health, liberty, or poſſeſſions : 
for men being all the workmanſhip of one omni- 
potent, and infinitely wiſe maker; Fl the ſervants 
of one ſovereign maſter, ſent into the world by his 


order, and about his buſineſs ; they are his pro- 


perty, whoſe workmanſhip they are, made to laſt 

during his, not one another's pleaſure : and being 
furniſhed with like faculties, ſharing all in one 
community of nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed | 
any ſuch ſubordination among us, that may autho- 
rize us to deſtroy one another, as if we were made 
for one another's uſes, as the inferior ranks 'of | 
creatures are for ours. Every one, as he is bound 
to preſerve bimſelf, and nat to quit his ſtation wil- 
fully, ſo by the like reaſon, when his own pre- 
ſervation comes not in competition, ought he, a6 
miich as he can, to preſerve the reſt of mankind, 
and may. not, unleſs it be to do juſtice on an of- 


fender, take away, or impair the life, or what 


tends to the preſervation of the life, the liberty, 
health, limb, or goods of another. | 


$ 7. And that all men may be Nitra! 4 


from invading others rights, and from doing hurt 
to one another, and the law of nature be obſeryed, - 
which willeth the "peace and preſervation' of all _ 
_ mankind, the exerution of the law of nature” s, in 
that ſtate; put into every man's hands, whereby 

W 
N 
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dat law to ſuch a degree, as may hinder its viola- 


another, what any may do in praſecution of that 
law, every one mult needs have a right to do. 

. 8. And thus, in the ſtate of nature, ane 
man comes by a power over another, but yet no 
te or arbitrary power, to ule a- criminal, 
he has got him in his hands, according to 
| boundleſs. extravagancy. of 


* 
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For by the law of nature, every man upon this 
ſcore, by the right he hath to preſerve mankirid 
in general, may reſtrain, or where it is 


Sllvoy things adkihe ws en and ſo may brig 
ſuch evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſſed that 


Jaw, as may make him repent the doing of it, 
and thereby deter him, and by his example others, 
from doing the like miſchief. And in this caſe, 
and upon this ground, every man bath 4 right to © 
e ad de txecutioner of dle law of 


9. 1 doubt not but this will ſeem a vety 
doctrine to ſome men: but before they 


condemn it, I defire them to refolve me, by what 
Tight any prince or ſtate can put to death, or 


legiſlative authority, 
by WAR thay n f ſubjects of thar 


land, France or Holland, are to an Tadian, 
like the reft of the world, wen without 4nthd- 
rity : and therefore, if by the law of nature every 
man hath not a power to puniſh offences againſt 
it, as he ſoberly judges the caſe to require; I ſte 
b | 
r e e 
ce to him, they can have no more power 
a] "cap 
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. . than what every man naturally may have over an- 


other. 
8 Beſides the crime which copfits. © 
violating the law, and varying ftom the right rule 
of reaſon, whereby, a man ſo far becomes degene- 
rate, and declares himſelf to quit the principles 
of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, 
there is commonly injury done to ſome perſon or 
other, and ſome other man receives damage by 
his tranſgreſſion: in which caſe he who hath re- 
ceived any damage, has, beſides the right of 
. puniſhment common to him with other men, a 
articular right to ſeek reparation from him that 
n and any other perſon, who finds it b 
juſt, may alſo join — him that is injured, and 
aſſiſt him in recoyering from the offender ſo much 
5 for the harm he has ſuf- 


fered. 
1 From theſe me Alg right, the 
one of puniſhing the, crime for 2. and pre- 
venting the like offence, which right of puniſh- 
ing is in every body; the other of taking repara- 
tion, which belongs only to the injured party, 
comes it to paſs that the magiſtrate, who by being 
magiſtrate hath the common right af puniſhing = 
put into his hands, can often, here the public 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit 
the puniſhment of criminal offences hy his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit. the ſatisfaction 
due to any private man for the damage he has 
; received. That, he who has ſuffered the damage | 
S 5 
| ne 
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power of lerne to himſelf the goods or 
ſervice of the offender, by right of ſelf-preſervation, . 
as every man has a power to puniſh the crime, to 
prevent its being committed again, by the right be 
has of preſerving al! mankind,” and doing all reaſon- 
able things he can in order to that end: and thus 
it is, that every man, m the ſtate of nature, has 
a power to kill a murderer, both 7o deter others 
From doing the like injury, which no reparation 
can compenfate, by the example of the puniſh- 
e that athens & From: evety bby, and alſo to 
ſecure men from the attempts of a criminal, Who 
having renounced reaſon, che common rule and 
meaſure God hath ven to markind,” hath, by the 
unjuſt violence a flaughter he hath committed 
upon one, declared war agzinſt all mankind, and 
therefore may be as 4 fion or a Her, one 
of thoſe wild ſavage 


beaſts, with whom men can 


have no ſociety nor fecurity and upon this is 4 i 


grounded that great law of nature, Whoſo ſheddeth 
mar's blood, *by man foall his blood be ed. And 
Cain was ſo fully convinced, that every one had 
2 right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that after the 
murder of his brother, he cries out, Every one 
that findith me, Bull flay me; fo plain wes ls: 
in the hearts of all-mankind. 

6. 12. By the ſame reaſon may a mas in the 
ſtate of nature pumiG the ler breaches of that 
law. It will perhaps be demanded, with death? 
{ anſwer, each tranſgreſſion may be puniſhed: to 
(hat degree, * as will fuf- 
| N 4 5 
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to make ix. an ill bargain to the offender, give 
um cauſe to repent, and terrify others from doing 
the like. Every offence, that can be committed 
che ſtate of may in the ſtate of nature 
alſo puniſhed equally, and as far forth as it may, 
in a eee for rhqugh it would be be- 
þ-es my preſent purpoſe, to enter here into the 
lars e law of nature, or its meaſures of 
pet, it is certain there is ſuch a law, 
and that too, as intelligible and 25 to a rational 
creature, and a ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive 
$ laws of commonwealths ; nay, poflibly plainer ; 
a5 much as realpn is calier to be underſtood, than 
the fancies and intricate contrivances of men, fol- 
lowing contrary. and . hidden intereſts put into 
wards; for ſo truly are a great part of the munici- 
pal laws of countries, which are only fo far right, 
as they are founded on the law of nafure, by which 
they are to be regulated and interpreted. © 
F- 13- To this ſtrange doctring, viz. \That 
in” the feate id nature every one, has the executive 
- lay, af nature, I doubt not but it 
Vill be objected. that it. is unreaſonable for men 
be judges in their qun caſes, that elk lone will 
make men paxtial N 


ether; and hence nothi 
order. will follow; and 

certainly appointed government to reſtrain ** 

Partiality and violence of men. I eaſily grant, 


eee, is ee remedy for the 
Gy WO gs incon- 


"ST . 
| 4*® 


7 
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cconveniencies of the ſtate of nature, which muſt 
rrainly be great, where men may be judges ig 
e = 
that he who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an 
injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn him- 
for it : but I ſhall deſire thoſe who make this 
objection, to 7 that abſolute monarchs arc 


t men; and if government is to be the remedy Fx 
thoſe eyils, which neceſſarily follow from men's 8 


being judges in their own caſes, and the ſtate of 
nature is therefore not to be endured, I defire-tp | 


know what kind of government that is, and haw 


tnuch, better it is than the ſtate of nature, whete 
one man, commanding a multitude, has the li- 
berty to be judge in his own caſe, and may do to 


- os Iris ofien 3 | objeftion, 
where are, or ever were there any men in ſucbh a 


hate. of naue? To which it may ſuffice as a 1 


are in a ſtate of nature, it is plain the-world never 
ou . 
| in 
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in chat ſtate. I have named all governors of inde: 
communities, whether they are, or are 
in league with others: for it is not every com 
chat puts an end to the ftate of nature between 
men, but only this one of agreeing together mu- 
tually to enter into one community, and make 
one body politic; other promiſes, and compacts, 
den m make one with another, and yet ſtill be 
in che ſtate of nature. The promiſes and bar- 
gains for truck, &c. between the two men in the 
deſert iſland, mentioned by Garcileſſs de ia Vega, 
in his hiſtory of Peru; or between a Swiſs and an 
Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to 
them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate of na- 
ture, in reference to one another: for truth and 
Keeping of faith belongs co men, a5 men, and nor 
as members of ſociety: 
8. 16. Fo thoſe that ſay, 3 
2 1 in the ſtate of nature, I will nor only 
oppoſe tlie authority of the judicious Hooker, 
Zeri. Pol. I. Je. 10. where he fays, The Jaws 
which have Seen Wtherto mentioned, 1. e. the laws of 
nature, do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, 
elthough they have never any ſettled fe „ neber 
any ſolemn agreement among, themſelves what to di, 
or not 'to do: but fora) 5 4 we are not by our- 
ſelves ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with competent 
ſtore of things, needful for fuch a N as our nature 
doth defire, à life fit for the dignity of | man ; there. 
fore to ſupply thoſe defetts and imperfettions which 
are in us, as living fingle and ſolely by ourſelves, woc 
are naturally induced to ſeek communion and. Fellow: 


£1 
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fhig with others : this was the cauſe 8 


ing ibemſelves at firſt i polilic ſocieties. 
moreover affirm, e 


ſociety; and I doubt not in che f 
A R 


enarrzx m | 9 8 


e man's life pars him in 
whom he has de- 


mental low of nature, man being to be preſerved as 
much as poſſible, when all cannot be preſerved, 
the ſafety of the innocent is to be preferred : and 
one may deſtroy a man who makes war upon him, 
or has diſcovered an enmity to his being, for the 
ſame reaſon that he may kill a 0H or a l; be- 
cauſe ſuch inen are not under the ties of the com- 
mon- law of reaſori, have no other rule, but that 


r 


beaſte 


9 
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gs thereby pat himſelf into a Pate of way wi 

of a deſign upon his life: for I have reaſon to con- 
that he who would get me into his power 

t m ſent, would uſe me as he pleaſed 
had gat me there, and deftroy me too 


ia. * 


$ ; 


puts himſelf into a Kate of war with me. 
SS EN 
ae hat belong to any one in that fate, 

„nn thing elle, that fee bring the 
nion of all the reſt,” as he that, in the ſtace 


7 
83 


F 
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than, by uſe of force, fo to get him in his po-Wer, 
as to take away his moneys. or what: he pleaſes, 
from him ; becauſe uſing force, where he has no» 
right, o get me into his power, let His pretence' 
be what it will, J have 10 reaſon to ſuppoſe, thar 
he, who would fats away my /iferiy; would not, 
when he had me in his power, take away every 
thing elſe... And therefore ir is law ful for me to 
treat him as one who has pur bimfelf into 4 Pate of 
way with me, ii e. Ei him if I can; for to that 


troduces a ſtate of war, and is in it. 


$ 29. And hae we have the plain difference 7 


between the flats of nature and the flate of wary 
whick however ſome men have confounded, are 
as far diſtant, as 4 ſtate of peace, good will 
mutual: aſſiſtanee and preſervation, anch a ſtate off 
emnity, malice,, violence: and mutual deſtruction, 
are ont from another. Men living together ac- 
cording: to reaſon, without a common ſuperior o- 
earth, without authority to judge between them 
is property abe. ftate of ture. But force of a * 
declared: dafign of: fore, upom the petſon of atio” - 
ther, where there ig nb common'ſuperioy on cart 
to appeal ta for relief," is the ture of warts” and ir 
is- the wan of ſucks an appeal gives a: min the 
of war evem againſt an rer, thigh he 
in fociery” and: a feilow ſuhject. Fus a 1h5rf 
am I c 
„ e a 


hazard does he juſtly. expoſe himlels, whoever in- 


8. 2& This makes it lawful for a man to A 
a thief, who hes noe in the: leaſt hurt him, nor” 


\FY 
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for having ſtolen all that I am worth, I may kill, 
when he ſets on me to rob me but of my horſe 
or coat; becauſe the law, which was made for 
my preſervation, where it cannot interpoſe to ſe. 
cure my life. from preſent force, which, if loſt; 
is capable of no repatation, permits me my own 
defence, and the right of war, a liberty to kill 
the aggreſſor, becauſe the aggreſſor allows not 
time to appeal to our commom judge, nor the de- 
_ cifion of the law, for-remetly in a caſe where the 
miſchief may be irrepardble. Want of a com- 
mon j authority, puts all men in a ſtate. 
_ of nme: force without richt, upon à man's. 

hn, makes a ftate of a Boch where there 
zs, and is not, a common judge: . 7 
8 20. But when the aQual fotce is over, 
the fate of war ceaſes between. thoſe-thar are in ſo- 


ciety, and are equal on both ſides ſubjected to 


the fair detention of the law; becauſe then 
there l open the remedy: of appeal for the paſt 
infury, and to prevent future harm: but where 
no ſuch appeal is, as in the ſtate of nature, for 
want of politive laws, and judges with autho- 
rity to appeal to, the ſtate of war once begun, 
continues; with a right to the innocent party to 
deſtroy the other whenever he can, until the ag- 
greſſor offers peace, and deſires reconciliation on 
Lee ee eee 
ares 97, where an appeal tothe be. and con- 
ſtituted judges, lies open, but the remedy is del} 


. 
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| Larefaced wreſting of the laws to protect or in- 
demaify the violence or injuries of ſome men, or 
party of men, there it is hard to imagine any thing 
but @ fate of war 3 for where ever violence is uſed, . 
and injury done, though by hands appointed to 
adminiſter juſtice, it is ſtill violence and injury, 
however coloured with the name, pretences, or 
forms of law, the end whereof being to protect 
and redreſs the innocent, by an unbiaſſed appli- 
cation of it, to all cho are under it; when ever 
that is not Bona fide done, wer is made upon the 
ſufferers, who having no appeal on earth to right 
chem, they are left to the only remedy in ſuch 
caſes, an appeal to heaven. 

§. 21. To avoid this fate of war (wherein 
there is no appeal but to heaven and wherein 
every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where 
there is no authority to decide between the con- 
tenders) is one great reaſon of men's putting them- 
ſelves into ſociety, and quitting the ſtate of nature: 
for where there is an authority, a power on earth, 
from, which relief can be had by appeal, there 
the continuance. of the fate of wer is excluded, 
and the controverſy. ia decided by that power. 
Had there been any ſuch court, any ſuperior ju- 
riſdiction on earth, to determine the right between 
Jephtha and the Ammonites, they had never come' - - 
to a flate of war: but we ſee he was forced tor ap- 
peal to heaven. The Lord the judge (ſays be) be. 
Judge this day between the children of Iſrael and tht 
children of Ammon, Judg. xi. 27. and then pro- 
W 
his 
nz 


= 
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his army to battle: and therefore in ſuch contro- 

verſies, where the queſtion is put, who ſhall- de 
judge? It cannot be meant, who ſhall decide the 
controverſy ; every one knows what Jepbiba here 
tells us, that be Lord the Fudge ſhall judge. 
Where there is no judge on earth, the appeal lies 
to God in heaven. That queſtion” then cannot 
mean, who ſhall judge, whether another hath put 
himſelf in a fate of war with me, and whether I 
may, as Fephtha did, apptdt 10 beaven in it? of | 
that I myſelf can only be judge in my own con. 

ſeience, as I will anſwer it; at the great day; tb 

W 


CHAPTER 10 
of SLAVERY. 


1 W 
free from any ſuperior power on earth, and not to 
be under the will or authority of man, 
but to have only the law of nature for lis rule. 
The liberty of nan; in ſociety, is to be under nd 
other legiſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by 
tonſent, in the common. wealth; nor under the 
dominion of any will, or reſtraint of any law, 
bur what that legiſlative ſhull enact, according to 
the truſt put in it. Freedom then is not hat Sir 
Robert Filner tells us, Obſervations, A. 55. liberty 
for every one to do what be lifts, to live as be pleaſes, 
and not to he tied by any laws: but freedom of n 


* 
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live by, common to every one of that ſociety, and 
made by the legiſlative power erected in it; a li- 
berty to follow my own will in all things, where 
the rule preſcribes not; and not to be ſubje& to 
the inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary 
will of another man: as freedom of nature is, to 
be under no other reſtraint but the law of nature. 
FS. 23. This freedom from abſolute, - arbitrary 
power, is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſely joined wit 
a man's preſervation, that he cannot part with it, 
but by what forfeits his preſervation and life toge- 
ther: for a man, not having the power of his own 
life, cannot, by compact, or his own conſent, en- 
flave bimſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under 
the abſolute, arbitrary power of another, to take 
away his life, when he pleaſes. No body can 
give more power than he has himſelf; and he 
that cannot take away his own life, cannot give 
another power” over it. Indeed, haying by his 
fault forfeited his own life, by ſome act that de- 
ſerves death; he, to whom he has. forfeited it, 
may (when he has him in his power) delay to take 
it, and make uſe of him to his ſervice, 'and he 
does him no injury by. it : for, whenever he finds 


the hardſhip of his ſlavery outweigh the value of 


his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will of 
his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. 


6. 24. This is the perfect condition of . 
very, which is nothing elſe,” but the ſtatè of war 
continued, between a lawful conqueror and a captive : 
for, if once compa# enter between them, and 
make an agreement for a limited power on the 
* 0 one 
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one. fide, and obedience on the other, the ftate of 
war and ſlavery ceaſes, as long as the compact en- 
dures: for, as has been ſaid, no man can, by 
agreement, paſs over to another that which he 
hath not in himſelf, a power over his on life. 
I confeſs, we find among the Fews, as well as 
other nations, that men did fell themſelves ; but 
it is plain, this was only to drudgery, not to flavery : 
for, it is evident, the perſon fold was not under 
an abſolute, arbitrary, deſpotical power : for the 
maſter could not have power to kill him, at any 
time, whom, at a certain time, he was obliged to 
let go free out of his ſervice; and the maſter of 
ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having an arbitrary 
power over his life, that he could not, at pleaſure, 
ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an eye, or 
* ſet him free, n 


CHAPTER: v 
Of PROPERTY. 


5. 25. Whether we. confer ee 
which tells us, that men, being once born, have 
' right to their preſervation, and conſequently 
to meat and drink, and ſuch other things as na- 
ture affords for their ſubſiſtence : or revelation, 
"which gives us an account of thoſe grants God 
made of the world to Adam, and to Noah, and 
his ſons; it is very clear, that God, as king David 
— Pſal. xv. x6. has given the earth to the chil- 
dren of men; given it to mankind in common. 

But this being ſuppoſed, it ſeems to ſome a very 
great 


* 
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great difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come 
to have a property in any thing : I will not content 
myſelf to anſwer, that if it be difficult to make 
out property upon a ſuppoſition that God gave the 
world to Adam, and his poſterity in common, it is 
impoſſible that any man, but one univerſal monarch, 
ſhould have any property upon a ſuppoſition, that 
God gave the world to Adam, and his heirs in fucceſ- 
ſion, excluſive of all the reſt of his poſterity. But 1 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how men might come 
to have a property in ſeveral parts of that which 
God gave to mankind in common, and that with- 
out any expreſs compact of all the commoners. 
9. 26. God, who hath given the world to 
men in common, hath alſo given them reaſon to 
make uſe of it to the beſt advantage of life, and 
convenience. The earth, and all that is therein, 
is given to men for the ſupport and comfort 
of their being. And though all i e 
turally produces, and beaſts it feeds, belong 
mankind in common, as they are ways. by 
the ſpontaneous hand of nature; and no body has 
originally a private dominion, excluſive of the 
reſt of mankind, in any of them, as they are 
thus in their natural ſtate : yet being given for 
the uſe of men, there muſt of neceſſity be a means 
to appropriate them ſome way or other, before 
they can be of any uſe, or at all beneficial to any 
particular man. The fruit, or veniſon, which 
nouriſhes the wild Indian, wha knows no inclo- 
ſure, and is ſtill a tenant in common, muſt be his, 
and fo his, i. e. a part of him, that another can no 

O 2 , 8 longer # 
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longer have any right to it, before it can do him 
any good for the ſupport of his life. 

2/7. Though the earth, and all inferior 
creatures, be common to all men, yet every 
man has a property in his own perſon: this no body 
has any right to but himſelf. The labour of his 
body, and the work of his hands, we may ſay, are 
properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out of 
the ſtate that nature hath provided, and left it in, 
heh ted” hs boar with; "en faned wot 
ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property. It being by him removed from the 
common ſtate nature hath placed it in, it hath by 
this Iabour ſomething annexed to it, that excludes 


b the common right of other men: for this labour 


being the unqueſtionable property of the labourer, 
no man but he can have a right to what that is once 
joined to, at leaſt where there is enough, and as 
left in common for others. Ni 
8. 28. He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he 
Picked up under an oak, or the apples he gathered 
from the trees in the wood, has certainly appropri- 
ated them 'to himſelf. Nobody can deny hut the 
nouriſhment is his. I aſk then, when did they 
begin to be his? when he digeſted? or when he 
cat? or, when he boiled? or when he brought 
them home ? or when he picked them up? and it. 
is plain, if the firſt gathering made them not his, 
nothing elſe could. That labour put a diſtinction 
between them and common: that added ſomething 
to them more than nature, the common mother of 
all, had done; and ſo they became his private 
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right. And will any one ſay, he had no right to 
thoſe acorns or apples, he thus appropriated, be- 
cauſe he had not the conſent of all mankind to 
make them his? Was it a robbery thus to aſſume 
to himſelf, what belonged to all in common? If 


ſuch a conſent: as that was neceſſary, man had 


ſtarved, notwithſtanding the plenty God had given 


him. We ſee in commons, which remain ſo by 


compact, that it is the taking any part of what is 


common, and removing it out of the ſtate nature a 


leaves it in, which beging the property; without 


which the common is of no uſe. And the taking 


of this or that part, does not depend on the ex- 


preſs conſent of all the commoners. Thus the 


graſs my horſe has bit; the turfs my ſervant has 
cut; and the ore I have digged in any place, 
where I have a right to them in common with 
others, become my property, without the aſſigna- 
tion or conſent of any body. The labour that 
was mine, removing them out of that common 
ſtate they were in, bath fixed my property in them. 
$: 29. By making an explicit conſent of 


every commoner neceſſary to any one's appropri- / 


ating to himſelf any part of what is given in 
mon, children or ſervants could not cut the meat, 
which their father or maſter had provided for them 


in common, without aſſigning to every one his pe- 


culiar part. Though the water running in the 
fountain be every one's, yet who can doubt but 


that in the pitcher is his only who drew it out? 


His labour hath taken it out of the hands of nature, 
wbere it was common, and belonged * 
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all her children, W FINER 
to himſelf. 
F. 30. Me n i of me e 


deer that Indians who hath killed it; it is allowed 
to be his goods, who hath beſtowed his labour 
upon it, though before it was the common right 
of every one. And amongſt thoſe who are counted 
the civilized part of mankind; who have made and 
- multiplied poſitive laws to determine property, this 
original law of nature, for the beginning of pro- 
perty, in what was before common, ſtill takes 


place; and by virtue thereof, what fiſh any one 


catches in the ocean, that great and ſtill remaining 
common of mankind ; or what ambergreaſe any 
one takes up here, is by the labour that removes it 
out of that common ſtate nature left it in, made 
his property, who takes that pains about it. And 
even amongſt us, the hare that any one is hunting, 
is thought his who purſues her during the chace : 
for being a beaſt that is ftill looked upon as com- 
mon, and no man's private poſſeſſion; whoever 
has employed ſo much labour about any of that 
kind, as to find and purſue her, has thereby re- 
moved her from the ſtate of nature, wherein ſhe 

was common, and hath. begun @ property. | 
F. 31. It will perhaps be objected to this, 
chat if gathering the acorns, or other fruits of the 
earth, c. makes a right to them, chan any one 
may ingro/s as much as he will. To which I an- 
ſwer, Not ſo. The ſame law of nature, that does 
by this means. give us property, does alſo bound 
that property too. God bas given" us all things 
5 | richly, 
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richly, 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the voice of reaſon con- 
firmed by inſpiration. But how far has he given 
it us? To enjoy. As much as any one can make 
uſe of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils, ſo 
much he may by his labour fix a property in: 
whatever is beyond this, is more than his ſhare, 
and belongs to others. Nothing was made by 
God for man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And thus, con- 
ſidering the plenty of natural proviſions there was 
a long time in the world, and the few ſpenders; 
and to how ſmall a part of that proviſion the in- 
duſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and iigroſs 
it to the prejudice of others; eſpecially keeping 
within the Bound, ſet by reaſon, of what might 
ſerve for his uſe ; there could be then little room for 
quarrels or contentions about * ſo eſta- 
bliſhed. 


$. 32- Bat the chief) mene af-preperty-bdiag 
now not the fruits of the earth, and the beaſts that 


ſubſiſt on it, but zbe- earth itſelf; as that which 
takes in and carries with it all the reſt; I think it. 
is plain, that property in that too is acquired as the 
former. As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can uſe the product of, ſo 
much is his property. He by his labour does, as 
it were, incloſe it for the common. Nor will it 
invalidate his right, to ſay every body elſe has an 
equal title to it; and therefore he cannot appro— 
priate, he cannot incloſe, without the conſent of 
all his fellow-commoners, all mankind. God, 
when he gave the world in · common to all man- 
kind, commanded man alſo to er, and the 

© 4 penury 
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penury of his condition required it of him. God 

and his reaſon commanded him to ſubdue the earth, 

i. e. improve it for the benefit of lite, and therein 

lay out ſomething upon it that was his own, his 

labour. He that in obedience to this command of 

| God ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any part of it, 

thereby annexed to it ſomething. that was his pro- 

” Ferty, which another had no title to, nor could 

without injury take from him. TAS 

58. 33. Nor was this appropriation ' of any 

2 parcel of land, by improving it, any prejudice to 

any other man, ſince there was ſtill enough, and as 

good left; and more than the yet unprovided could 

uſe. So that, in effect, there was never the [leſs 

left for others becauſe of his incloſure for him- 
þ ſelf: for he that leaves as much as another can 

| make uſe of, does as good as take nothing at all, 

No body could think himſelf injured by the drink- 

ing of another man, though he took a good 

draught, who had a whole river of the ſame water 

left him to quench his thirſt : and. the caſe, of land 


and vater, here there is enough of both, is per · 


re | 
F. 34. God gave the world to men in com- 


mon; but ſince he gave it them for their benefit, 
and the greateſt convetiiencies of life they were 
le to draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he 
meant it ſhould always remain common and uncul- 

tivated. He gave it to the uſe of the induſtrious 
and rational, (and labour was to be bis title to it;) 
not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quarrelſome 
2 Footentious. . * that had as good left for 
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his improvement, as was already taken up, needed 
not complain, ought not to meddle with what was 
already imp roved by. another's labour: if he did, 
it is plain he deſired the benefit of another's pains; 
which he had no right to, and not the ground 
which God had given him in common with others 
to labour on, and whereof. there was as good left, 
as that already poſſeſſed, and more than he knew 
what to do with, or his induſtry could reach to. 
e It is true, in land that is common in 
England, or any other country, where there is 
plenty of people under government, who have 
money and commerce, no one can incloſe or 

appropriate. any part, without the conſent of al 
his fellow-commoners; becauſe this is left com- 
mon by compact. i. e. by the law of the land, 
which is not to be violated. And though it be 
common, in reſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to 


all mankind; but is the joint property of this 


country, or this pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, 
after ſuch incloſure, would not be as good to the 
reſt of the commoners, as the whole was when they 
could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in the 


beginning and firſt peopling of the great common 


of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. The law 
man was under, was rather for appropriating. 
God commanded, and his wants forced him to 
labour. That was his property which could not be 
taken from him wherever he had fixed ir. And 
hence ſubduing or cultiyating the earth, and 17 70 
ing dominion, we ſee. are joined together. 
„ weden | 
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manding to ſubdue, gave authority ſo far to ap- 
propriate : and the condition of human life, which 
e ee eee - vo" WOrE: Gly" WORE: 
farily introduces private 
$-- 36. The meaſure of property nature has 
„ men's labour and the con- 
veniencies of life: no man's labour could fubdue, 
or appropriate all; nor could his enjoyment con- 
ſame more than a finall part; ſo that it was im- 
poſſible for any man, this way, to intrench upon 
the right of another, or acquire to himſelſ a pro- 
perty, to the prejudice of his neighbour, who 
would ſtill have room for as good, and as large 
a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out his) as 
before it was appropriated. This meaſure did 
confine every man's poſſeſſion to a very moderate 
and ſuch as he might appropriate to 
himſelf, without injury to any body, in the firſt 
ages of the world, when men were more in danger 
to be loſt, by wandering from their company in 
the then vaſt wilderneſs of the earth, than to be 
 ftraitened for want of room to plant in! | And the 
fame meaſure may be allowed ſtill without preju- 
dice to any body, as full as the world ſeems: for 
ſuppoſing a man, or family, in the ſtate they were 
at firſt peopling of the world by the children of 
Adam, or Noah; let him plant in ſome inland, 
vacant places of America, we ſhall find that the 
24 Mons he could make himſelf, upon the meaſures 
we have given, would not be very large, nor, 
even to this day, prejudice the reſt of mankind, 
R 
ſelves 
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ſelves injured by this man's incroachment, though 
the race of men have now ſpread themſelves to all 
che corners of the world, and do infinitely exceed 
the ſmall number which was at the beginning. Nay, 
the extent of ground is of ſo little value, without la- 
Jour, that I have heard it affirmed, that in Spais 
itſelf a man may be permitted to plough, ſow and 
reap, without being diſturbed, upon land he has - 
no other title to, but only his making uſe of it. 


But, on the contrary, the inhabitants think: them-+ 


ſelves. beholden to him, who, by his induſtry on 
neglected, and conſequently waſte land, has in- 
_ creaſed the ſtock of corn, which they wanted. 
But be this as it will, which I lay no ſtreſs on; 
this I dare boldly affirm, that the ſame rule of 
propriety, (viz.) that every man ſhould have as 
much as he could make uſe of, 1 
. the world, without ſtraĩtening any body; ſince 

there is land enough in the world to ſuffice double 
the inhabitants, had not the invention of money, - 

and the tacit of men to put a value on 
it, introduced (by - conſent, larger poſſeſſions, and 
a right to them; oor e 
by and by ſhew'more at large. | 

. 37: This is certain, that in the 2 
ae e dE ES 
had altered the intrinſic value of things, which 
depends only on their uſefulneſs to the life of man; 
or had agreed, that a little piece of yellow metal, 
which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould 
be worth a great piece of fleſh, or a whole heap of 
corn; though men had a right to appropriate, by - 
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labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the 
of nature, as he could uſe ; yet this could 
not be much, nor to the prejudice of others, 
where the ſame: plenty was till left to thoſe who 
would uſe. the ſame induſtry. To which let mg 
add, that he, who appropriates land to himſelf by 
his labour, does not leſſen, but increaſe the com- 
mon ſtock of mankind : for the proviſions ſerving 
to the ſupport of human. life, produced by one 
acre of incloſed and cultivated land, are (to ſpeak 
much within compaſs) ten times. more than thoſe 
which are yielded by an acre of land of an equal 
richneſs Tying waſte in common. And therefore 
be that incloſes land, and has a greater plenty of 
the conveniencies of life from ten acres, than he 
could have from an hundred left to nature, may 
truly be ſaid to give ninety acres to mankind : for 
his labour now ſupplies him with proviſions. out of 
ten acres, which were but the product of an hun- 
dred lying in common. I have here rated the im- 
proved land very low, in making its product but 
2s ten to one, when it is much nearer an hundred 
to one: for 1 I aſk, whether in the wild woods and 
uncultivated waſte of America, left to nature, 
without any e tillage or huſbandry, 
a thouſand acres: yield the needy and wretched in- 
 habitants. as many conveniencies of life, as ten | 
actes of equally le hag: do. in Devens 
where they are well cultivated. . | 2 

Before the appropriation of land, he who: g= 
thered as much of the wild fruit, killed, £345; 


or tamed, as many of the beaſts, was 


2 


” 


2 
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' taneous. products of nature, as any way to al 
them fromthe ſtate hich nature put them in, by 

placing any of his labour on them; did thereby ac- 

quire a propriety in them but if they periſhed, in 

his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe; i che fraits | 

rotted, or the veniſon putrified, before he 'coold 3 
ſpend it, he offended againſt the common lw of " 
nature, and was liable to be puniſhed; be invade. 
his neighbour's ſhare ; for he had no right, farther 

han his own uſe called, for any of them, 3 | 
might ſerve to afford him conveniengies of life. 1 
6. 38. The ſame meaſures: governed the poſ- - 

ſeſſion of land too: whatſoever he tilled and reaped. 
laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that 

was his peculiar right; whatſoever he encloſed, 

and could feed, and make uſe of, the cattle and ; 

product was alſo his. But if either the graſs of '. a 

his incloſure rotted on the ground, or the fruit of ©. * 

his planting periſhed without gathering, and by. ' 

ing up, this part of the earth, .notwithſtanding his 

incloſue,. was ftill to be looked, on as waſte, and i 

might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at __— 

the beginning, Cain might take as much ground _— 

as he could till, and make it his own land, and 1 

pyet leave enough to Abels ſheep to feed on; a few - 

acres would ſerve for both their poſſeſſions. But _ 
a families increaſed, and induſtry enlarged” their 

ſtocks, their poſſeſſions enlarged with the need fg 


them ; but yet it was commonly without any 1 
Property in the ground they made uſe of, till TT oY ® 
incorporated, ICH themſelves together, oO 
0} 8 | y vol + + + 


7 
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their paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for 
the ſame reaſon Eſau went from his father, and 


no way be proved, nor any one's property be made 
out from it; but ſuppoſing the world given, as it 
vas, to the children of men in common, we ſee how 
labour could make men diſtinct titles to ſeveral 
parcels of it, for their private uſes; wherein there 
could be no doubt of right, no room for quarrel. 


$. 40. 


* 
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8. 40. Nor is it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before 
conſideration it may appear, that the property. of 

labour ſhould be able to over-balance the com- 
munity. of land: for it is labour indeed that pats | 
the difference of value on every thing; and let any. 
one conſider what the difference is between an acre- 
of land planted with tobacco or ſugar, ſown with 
wheat or barley, and an acre of the ſame land Iy- 
ing in common, without any huſbandry upon it, 
"Je will find, thee the 


it will be but a very modeſt computation. to ſay, 
that of the products 
man nine tenths are the Hess ef labour: nay, if 
we will rightly eſtimate things as they come to 
our uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about 
them, what in them is purely owing to. nature, 
and what to labour, we ſhall find, that in moſt. 
of them nincty-nine hundredths are wholly to be 
put on the account of labour, i 
5. 41. There cannot be a clearer demonſtra- 
tion of any thing, than ſeveral nations of the 
Americans are of, this, who are rich in land, and 
poor in all the comforts of lite; whom nature 
having furniſhed as liberally as any other people, 
with the materials of plenty, i. e. a fruitful foil, 
apt-to produce in abundance, what might ſerve 
for food, raiment, and delight; yet for want of 
improving it by labour, have not one, hundredth - 
part of the conveniencies we enjoy; and a king 
of a large and fruitful territory there, feeds, lodges, 


and is clad worſe than a day-labourer in-England. 
| $. 42. 


of labour 
makes the far greater part of the value. I rhink _ 


of the earth uſeful to the life of 
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g. 42. To make this a little clearer, let us 
but trace ſome of the ordinary proviſions of life 
through their ſeveral progreſſes, before they come 
to our uſe, and fee how much they receive of their 


value from human induſtry. Bread, wine and cloth, 
are things of daily uſe, and great plenty; yet 
notwithſtanding, acorns, water and leaves, or 
ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and cloathing, 
did not labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful 
- commodities : for whatever bread is more worth 
than acrons, wine than water, and cloth or filk, 
than leaves, ſkins or moſs, that is wholly owing | 
Zo labour and induſtry ; the one of theſe being the 
food and raiment which unaſſiſted nature furniſhes 
us with; the other, proviſions which our-induſtry 
and pains prepare for us, which how much they ex- 
ceed the other in value, when any one hath com- 
puted, he will then ſee how much labour makes the 
Far greateſt part of the value of things we enjoy in 
this world: and the ground which produces the 
materials, is ſcarce to be reckoned in, as any, or 
at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, 
that even amongſt us, land left wholly\ to na- 
ture, that hath no improvement of paſturage, til- 
lage, or planting, is called, as indeed it is, waſte; 
and we tall find che henckic of it mun= to lids 
more than nothing. 
35. This Wikio how anich nxinbens nicy-bjitode 
preferred to largeneſs of dominions ; and that the 
increaſe of lands, and the right employing of 
them, is the great art of government: and that 
P who ſhall be ſo wiſe * as by 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed" laws of liberty to ſecure Protest 


und encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of man- 
kind, againſt the oppreſſion of power and narrow- 
neſs of party, will quickly be too hard for "his 


neighbours : but this by the by. To return is 


F. 43. An acre of land, that bears here 
twenty buſhels of wheat, and another in America, - 
which, with the ſame huſbandry, would da the 


like, are, without doubt, of the fame” natural” 


intrinſic value: but yet the benefit mankind e- 
ceives from the one in a year, is worth 5 J. ane 
from the other poſſibly not worth a penny, if all” 
the profit an Indian received from it were to be 
valued,” and fold here; at Teaft, I may truly fa, 
not one thouſandth. It is [abowr then which p, 
the greateſt part of value upon land, without which 
it would ſcarcely be worth any thing: it is to that . 
we. owe the greateſt part of all its uſeful products 
for all that the ftraw, "bran, bread, of that acre 
of wheat, is more worth than the product of an 
acre of as good land, which lies waſte, is all the 
effect of labour: for it is not barely the plough- 
man's pairis, the reaper's and threſher's toil, and 
the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the Bre, 
we eat; the labour of thoſe who broke the onen, 
who digged and wrought. the iron and ſtones, WH 
felled and framed the timber employed about the 
plough, pill, oven, or any other utenfils, which are 


a vaſt number, requiſite to this corn, from its be- 


ing ſeed to be ſown to its being made 'bread,” muſt 
all be charged on the account of labour, and received 
n an effect of that: nature and the earth furniſhed 


9 1 
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only the almoſt worthleſs materials, as in them; 
ſelves. It would be a ſtrange catalogue of things, 
that induſtry provided and made uſe of, about every 
loaf of bread, before it came to our uſe, if we could 
trace them ; iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, ſtone, 
| bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dying drugs, pitch, tar, 
| maſts, ropes, and all the materials made uſe of in 
the ſhip, that brought any of the commodities 
made uſe of by any of the workmen, to any part 
of the work; all which it would be almoſt im- 
poſlible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. 
$. 44 From all which it is evident, that 
though the things of nature are given in common, 
yet man, by bong matter of Mt and propri- 
tor of his own perſon, and the actions or labour of 
it, bad ftill in himſelf the great foundation of pro- 
. perty ; and that, which made up the great part 


off what he applied to the ſupport or comfort of 


his being, when invention and arts had improved 
the conveniencies of life, was perfeRtly his own, 
and did not belong in common to others. | 
F. 45. Thus labour, in the beginning, gave 
a right of Property, wherever any one was pleaſed 
to employ it upon what was common, which re- 
mained a long while the far greater part, and is 
yet more than mankind makes uſe of. Men, at 
- firſt, for the moſt part, contented themſelves with 


What unaſſiſted nature offered to their neceſities: | 


and though afterwards, in ſome parts of the world, 
(where the increaſe of people and ſtock, with the 
| uſe of money, had made land ſcarce, and fo of ſome 


* the W communities ſettled the 3 
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bf their diſtin& territories, and by laws within 
ated the properties of the private 
men of their ſociety, and ſo, by compe# and agree- 


themſelves 


ment; ſettled the property which labour and in- 
duſtry began; and the leagues that have been made 


between ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms, either ex- 
preſsly or tacitly diſowning all. claim and right to 


the land in the others poſſeſſion, have, by com- 


mon conſent, given up their pretences to their 


natural common right, which originally they had 
to thoſe countries, and ſo have, by poſitive agree. 
ment, ſettled a property amongſt themſelves, in 
diſtin& parts and parcels of the earth; yet there 
are ſtill great tracts of ground to be found, which 
(the inhabitants thereof not having joined with 

the reſt of mankind, in the conſent of the uſe 


of their common money) lie waſte, and are 


more than the people who dwell on it do, or can 
make uſe of, and fo ſtill lie in common; though 


this can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of man- 


kind that have conſented to the uſe of money. 


5. 46. The greateſt part of things really uſeful 


to the life of man, and ſuch as the neceſſity of ſub- 
fiſting made the firſt commoners of the world look 
after, as it doth the Americans now, are generally 
things of bort duration; ſuch as, if they are not 


conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of them-g 


| ſelves; gold, filyer and diamonds, are things that 


fancy or agreement hath put the value on, more. 
than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of life. 


Now of thoſe good things which nature hath pro- 


vided in common, every one had a right (as hath 
Fa been | 


«,* 


T indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt, 
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been ſaid) to as much as he could uſe, and proc 
in all that he could effect with his labour; 
all that his adaſtry could extend to, to alter from 
che ſtate nature had put it in, was his. He chat 

gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns or apples, 
bad thereby a property in them, they were his 
goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, 
that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, &lſe he took 
more chan his ſhare, and robbed others. And 


to hoard up more than he could make uſe of. If 
he gave away a part to any body elſe, fo that it 
periſhed not uſcleſly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo 
made uſe of. And if he alſo bartered away plums, 
that would have rotted in a week, for nuts that 
would laft good for his cating a whole year, he 
did no injury; he waſted not the common ſtock ; 
deftroyed no part of the portion of goods that 
belonged to others, ſo long as nothing periſhed 
uſeleſly in his hand. Again, if he would give his 
nuts for a piece of metal, pleaſed with its colour, 
- er exchange his ſheep for ſhells; or wool for 2 
— —— and keep thoſe by 
him all his life, he invaded not the right of others, 
he might heap up as much of theſe durable things 
as be pleased; the txcerding of the bounds of his 
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nf, 
ſupports of life. 
$. 48. And as different-degrees'of induftry- 

were apt to give men poſſeſſions in different pro- - 
portions, ſo this invention of money gave them the 
opportunity to continue and enlarge them: for 

ſuppoſing an iſland, ſeparate from all poſſible 

commerce with the reſt of the world, wherein 3 
there were but an hundred families, but there were - i 
ſheep, horſes and cows, with other uſeful animals, : 
wholeſome fruits, and land enough for corn for a” 

hundred thouſand times as many, but nothing in 

the ifland, either becauſe of its commonneſs, or 
.periſhableneſs, fit to ſupply the place of money” 
what reaſon could any. one have there to enlarge 
his poſſeſſions. beyond che uſe of his family, and 
2 plentiful ſupply to its conſumption, either in 
whar their own induſtry. produced, or they could 
barrer for like uſeful emen 
others? Where there is not ſome thing, both laſt- : 


to take: for I aſk, what would a man value ten 

thouſand, or an hundred thouſand acres of ei 

ready cultivated, and well ſtocked too 

with cattle, in the middle of the inland parts af 

where he had no hopes of commerce 

parts of the world, to draw money to 

by the ſale of the product? It would not be 

the incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give 

vp again to the wild common of nature, whatever 
| EP; £ Was 


- 
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| was more than would ſupply the conveniencies af 
life to be had there for him and his family. 

5. 49. Thus if the beginning all the world 
was America, and more ſo than that is now; for 
no ſuch thing as money was any where known. 
Find out ſomething that hath the-«/e and value of 


ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of the poſſeſſot. 
This partage of things in-an equality of private 
— eee eee 
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at firſt begin a title to property in the common things 
of nature, and how the ſpending it upon gur uſes 
bounded it. So that there could then be no reaſon 
of quarrelling about title, nor any doubt about 
the largeneſs of poſſeſſion it gave. Right and 
conveniericy went together; for as a man had a 


right to all he could employ his Jabaur upon, ſo 
he had no. temptation to labour for more than he 


could make uſe of. This left notoom for contro 
verſy about the title, nor for incroachment on the 
right of others; what portion a man carved to 
himſelf was eaſily ſeen; and it was uſeleſs, 
as diſhoneſt, to carve himſelf too much, or take 
8 | * 


CHAPTER vi 
| Of Paternal Power. 


$, 52. It may perhaps be cenſured as an im- 
pertinent criticiſm, in a diſcourſe of this nature, 
to find fault with- words and names, that have 
obtained in the world: and yet poſſibly it max 
rot be amiſs to offer new ones, when the old are 
apt to lead men into miſtakes, as this of paternal 
power probably has done, which ſeems ſo to place 
the power of parents over their children wholly in 
the father, as if the mother had no ſhare in it; 
whereas, if we conſult. reaſon or reyelation, we 
ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal title. This. may give 


as well 


one reaſon to aſk, whether this might not be more 


ae for whatever obli- 
| ” "IMF: gation 
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gation. nature and the.right of generation lays on 
children, it muſt certainly bind them. equal to 
both the concurrent cauſes of it. And accord- 
ingly we fee the poſitive law of God every where 
joins them together, without diſtinction, when 
it commands the obedience of children, Honour 
thy father and thy motber, Exod. xx. 12. I hboſo- 
ever curſeth bis father or his mother, Lev. xx. 9, 
Te. ſball fear every. man bis mother and bis father, 
Lev. xix. 3. Children, obey your parents, &cc. 
Eph. vi. 1. is the ſtile of the Old and New Teſta, 
ment. | 
-.. $. 53. Had but this one thing been well con- 
ſidered, without looking any deeper into the mat- 
ter, it might perhaps have kept men from run- 


ning into thoſe groſs miſtakes, they have made, 


about this power of parents; which, however it 


might, without any great harſhnels, bear the name 
of abſolute dominion, and regal authority, when 
under the title of paternal power it ſeemed. appro- 
priated to the father, would yet have ſounded but 
oddly, and in the very name ſhewn the abſurdity, 
if this ſuppoſed abſolute power over children h 
been called parental; and thereby have diſcovered, 
that it belonged to the mother too: for it-will but 
very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe men, who contend 
ſo much for the abſolute power and authority of 
the . fatherhood, as they call it, that the mother 
ſhould have any ſhare in it; and it would have but 
al ſupported the monarchy they contend for, when, 
by the very name it appeared, that that funda- 
mental authority, from whence they would derive 


w-+*# 
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their government of a ſingle perſon only, was not | 
placed in one, but two perſons jointly, But ta. 


Jt this of names paſs, 


$-.54- Though 1 have ſaid above, Chap, II. 
That all men by nature are equal, I cannot be ſup- 
poſed. to underſtand all forts of equality ; age or 


virtue may give men a juſt precedency : excellency - 


of pgrts and merit may place others above the 
common level: birth may ſubject ſome,, and all. 
ance or benefits others, to pay an obſervance to 

thoſe to whom nature, gratitude, or other refpetts,. 

may have made it due: and yet all this conſiſts 
with the equality, which all men are in, in reſpect y 
of juriſdiction or dominion; one over another; 


which was the equality I there ſpoke of, as proper 
to the buſineſs in hand, being that 


man, 


I 5. 55. Childres, T confels, ad got bom fin. | 
this full ſtate of equality, though they are born to t. 


Their parents have a fort of rule and juriſdiction 
over them, when they come: incothe warkd, and for. 
ſome time after; but it is but a temporary one. 
The bonds of this ſubjection are like the ſwaddling 


clothes they are wrapt up in, and ſupported hy, 
in the. weakneſs of their infancy : age and reaſon,” 


as they grow up, looſen them, till at length they 


drop quite off, a ve. a man 3 


— 


equal right, that 
every man hath, to bis natural freedom, without 
being Tybjeee to, the will 'or_ apt GEE... 


ply mind fall pion of EY 


A —m * 


. 
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and reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the firſt 
inſtant of his being to provide for his own ſup- 
port and preſervation, and govern his actions ac- 
cording to the dictates of the law of reaſon which 
God had'implanted in him. From him the world 
js peopled with his deſcendants, who are all born 
infants, weak and helpleſs, without knowledge or 
underftanding : but to ſupply. the defects of this 
ſtate, till the improvement of ' 
ad} age hath removed them, Adam and Eve, and 
"after them all parents were, by the law of nature, 
ander an obligation to 1 nouriſh, and educate 
e children t begotten, z. not as their own 
workmanſhip, but the workmanſhip of their own | 
maker, rhe Almighty, to wm Hep wee to be 
anne for them. iv 
| 8. 97. The law, that was to 
* ſame that was to govern all his ju ar | 
the law of reaſon. But his offspring having another 
_ way of entrance into the world, different from 


dan, by a natvral þirch, thar produced them ig- 


norant and without the uſe of reaſon, they were 
not prefently under that law ; for no body can be 
;under a law, which is not promulgated to him; 
and by this law being promulgated or made known | 
by reaſon only, he that is not come to the uſe of 
his reaſor, cannot be ſaid to be under this law; 
and Adam's children, being not. preſently as ſoon 
as born' under this law of reaſon, were not pre- 
ſently free : for lat, in its true notion, it not ſo 
much the limitat: on as the direction of a free aud | 
I agent to his Per intereſt, and pre» 

£420 Ke | 
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ſeribes no farther than is for the general good of 
thoſe under that law ; could they be happier with 
out it, the law, as an uſeleſs thing, would of it» 
ſelf vaniſn; and that ill deſerves the name tf 


confinement which hedges us in only from bog 


and precipices. So that, however it may be mi- 
taken, the end F law is not to aboliſh of reſtrain, 
but to preſerve and enlarge freedom : for in all the 


ſlates of created beings capable of laws, whers | 


| there is no law, there is no freedom: for liberty is, 
to be free from reſtraint and violence from others; 


which cannot be, where there is no Jaw: but frees »- 


dom is not, as we are told, a &berty for every mau 
do what be liſts : (for who could be free, when every! 
other man's humour might domineer over him 7) 
but a liberty to diſpoſe, and. order as he liſts, his- 
_ perſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole pro- 
perty, within the allowance of thoſe laws under 
which he is, and therein not to be ſubject to the 


arbitrary will of another, Wan 


e 58. The power; then, ner e | 
over their children, ariſes from that duty which is 


| incumbent on them, to take care of their off. 
ſpring, during the imperfe& ſtate” of childhood. 


To inform the mind, and govern the actions f 


their yet ignorant non-age, till reaſon ſhall take its 
place, and eaſe them of that trouble, is what the 


children want, and the parents are bound to: for 


God having given man an underſtanding to direct 
his actions, has allowed him a freedom of will, 


FC ˙¹— ͥ — - - 
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unto, within the bounds of that law he is under,” 
But whilſt be is in an eſtate, wherein: he has nor ; 
auderftanding of his own to direct his will, he is = 
not to have any will of his own to follow: he 
that wuderftands ere ge- Wer peda. ae 
he muſt preſcribe to his will, and regulate his 
actions; but when he comes to the eſtate that 
e ee he 


5. 89. This holds in all the laws a man is 
* whether natural or civil. Is a man under 
the law of nature? hat made him free of that 
aw? what gave him a free diſpoſing of his pro- 

perty, according to his own will, within the com- 
. 
wherein he might be ſuppoſed capable to know 
that law, that ſo he might keep his actions within 
the bounds of it. When he has acquired that 
ſtate, he is preſumed to know ho far that law is/ 
| to be his guide, and how far he may make uſe of 
his freedom, and ſo comes to have it; till then, 
ſomebody elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed” 
to know how far the law allows a liberty. If 
ſuch a ſtate of reaſon, ſuch an age of diſcretion 
made him free, the ſame ſhalt make his ſon free 
too. Is a man under the law of ? What 
made him free of that law? that is, to have the 
liberty to diſpoſe of his actions and Ac- 
cording to his own will, within the permiſfion of 
that law? A capacity of knowing that law; which 
is ſuppoſed by that law; at the age of one: and- 
duenty years, and in ſome caſes ſooner. | . 
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made the father free, it ſhall make the ſon free too. 
- Till then we ſee the law allows the fon to have no 


will, but he is to be guided by the will of his father 
or guardian, who is to underſtani for him. And if 
the father die, and fail to ſubſtitute a deputy in 


his truſt; if he hath not provided a tutor, t 


his ſon, during his -minoricy; during his 
want of underſtanding, the law takes care to de 


it; ſome other muſt govern him, and be a will to 
him, till he hath a#tained to @ fate of freedom, and 
his underſtanding be fit to take the government of 


his will, But after that, -the father- and fon are 
equally free as much as pupil and tutor after non- 


age; equally ſubjects of the ſame law together, 
without any dominion left in the father over the. 


life, liberty, or eſtate of his ſon, whether they be 


only in the ſtate and under the law of nature, o 
VAC 
ment. 

F. 60. But if, through defects that may hep- 
pen out of the ordinary courſe of nature, any ones 
comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein he 
might be ſuppoſed capable of knowing the law, 


capable of being a free man, he is never let looſe to 
the diſpoſure of his own will (becauſe he knows no 
bounds to it, has not underſtanding, its proper 
guide) but is continued under the tuition and go- 


vernment of others, all the time his own under- 
ſtanding is uncapable of that charge. And {& 
| lenatics and ideots are never ſet free from the go- 

vernment of their parents z ebildren, who are not | 


as 


» 


ee 
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as yet come unto thoſe years whereat they may. hat 
and innocents which are excluded by a natural defect 
from ever having ; thirdly; madmien, which for the 
preſent cannot poſſibly have the uſe of right reaſon to 
gride themſelves, have for their guide, the reaſon that 
guideth other men which are tutors over them, td 
| ſeek and procure their good for them, ſays Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. i: ſe#. 7. All which ſeems no 
more than that duty, which God and nature hay 
laid on man, as well as other creatures, to preſerve 
their off ſpring, till they can be able to ſhift for 
themſelves, and will ſcarce amount to an inſtance 
or por of parents regal authority. 

$. 61. Thus we are born free, e 
. not that we have actually the exerciſe 
- of either: age, that brings one, brings with it 
the other tov. And thus we ſee how natural free- 
dem and ſubjefion to parents may conliſt together, 
and are both founded on the ſame principle, A 
child is free by his father's title, by his \father's 
_ underſtanding, which is to govern him till he hath ic 
of his own. The freedom of a man at pars of diſ- 
cretion, and the ſubjefion of a child td his parents 
whilſt yet ſhort of that age, are ſo conſiſtent, 
and ſo diſtinguiſhable, that the moſt blinded con- 
tenders for monarchy,: by right of fatherbood, can- 
not miſs this difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot 
all true, were the right heir of Adam now known, 
and by that title a monarch in his throne, 
inveſted with all the ute unlimited power 
Se er Filme wu of I he d 4 an 


4 
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| Joon as his heir were barn, muſt not the child, not- 


withſtanding he were never ſo free, never ſo much 
ſoyereign, be.in ſubjection to his mother and nurſe, 


to tutors and . governors, till age and education 
brought him reaſon. and ability to govern himſelf 
and others ? The neceſſities of his life, the health 
of his body, and the information of his mind, 
would require him to be directed by the will of 
others, and not his own ; and yet will any one 
conſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of that liberty or 
ſovereignty. he had, a right to, or gave away his 
coſine to thale whacked. the gowatmens SRI + 
age? This government over him only prepared _ * 


him the better and ſooner. for it. If any body 


ſhould/ aſk me, when my ſon is of age to be free® 
I ſhall. anſwer, juſt when his monarch. is of age = 
to govern. But at what time, lays the judicious 


Hooker, Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſect. 6. 4 max may. be ſaid 


to have attained ſo far forth the uſe of reaſon, as 
ſufficeth to make him capable of thoſe laws whereby 


be is then bound to guide bis attions : this is a great 
deal more eaſy for ſenſe ta diſcern, than for any ona f 


by Kill and learning to ee. ads 


9. 62. Common-wealths themſelves ke no- 

tice of, and allow, that there is a time when men 
are to begin to a like free men, and therefore till | 
that time require not oaths of fealty, or allegi - 


ance, or other publick owning. of, or ſubmiſſion 
to the government of their countries. 


$: 63. The freedom then of mag, and liberty ; 


e 
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un his having reaſon, which is able to inftru@ him 
in that law he is to govern himſelf by, and make 
him know how far he is left to the freedom of his 
own will. To turn him loofe to an unreſtrained 
liberty, before he has reaſon to guide him, is not 
the allowing him the privilege of his nature to be 
free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and 
abandon him to a ſtate as wretched, and as much 
beneath that of a man, as their's, This is that 
which puts the authority into the parents hands to 
govern. the minority of their children. God hath 
made it their buſineſs to employ this care on their 
- offspring, and hath placed in them ſuitable incli- 
nations of tenderneſs and concern to temper this 
power, to apply it, as his wiſdom deſigned it, to 
the children's good, as long as they _—_— need 
to be under it. 

FS. 64. But what reaſon can * advance 
this care of the parents due to their offspring into 
an abſolute arbitrary dominion of the father, whoſe 
power reaches no farther than by ſuch a diſcipline; 
as he finds molt effectual, to give ſuch ſtrength - 
and health to their bodies, ſuch vigour and re&i- 
tude to their minds, as may beſt fit his children to 
be moſt uſeful to themſelves and others; and, if 
it be neceſſary to his condition, to make them 
work, when they are able, for their owh ſubſiſt- 
ence. But in this power the mother too has her 
ſhare with the father. 

$. 65. Nay, this power ſo little belongs to 
the father by any peculiar right of nature, but 


0 that when 
he 
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he quits his care of them, he loſes his over 
them, which goes along with their n ment and 


it belongs as much to the fofter-father of an expoſed 
child, as to the natural father of another. So little 
power does the bare a7 F begerting give a man 
over his iſſue; if all his care ends there, and this 
be all the title he hath to the name and authorĩty of 


a father. And what will become of this pan 


power in that part of the world, where one woman 


party of America, where, when the huſband and wife 
part, which happens frequently, the children rw 


all left to the mother, follow her, and are wholly" 
under her care and -prdvifonF'1f the father die 
whilſt ' the children are young, dd they not natu- 


not ber, during their minority, as to their father 


ther hath a 


legillative power over her children? 


that ſhe can make ſtanding rules, CT 


of perpetual obligation, by which. they: 
regulate all the concerns of their property, ate 
bound their liberty all the courſe - of their lives? 
or can ſhe inforce the obſervation of them witk 
capital puniſhments ?. for this is the proper power 
of. the magiſtrate, of which the father hath not ſo 
much as the ſhadow. His command over his 
children is but temporary, and reaches not their 
life or : it i 
and i 


edueation, to which it is inſeparably annexed; and 


rally every where owe the ſame obedience to their | 
were he alive? and will any one ſay, that the me 


a help to the wenkneſe 


hath more than one huſband at᷑ a time? or in thoſe 


» 
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may diſpoſe of his own poſſeſſions. as he pleaſes, 
when his children are out of danger of periſhing 
for want, yet his power extends not to the lives or 

which either their own induſtry, or ano- 
ther's bounty has made their's 3 nor to their li- 
berty neither, when they are once arrived to the 
infranchiſement of the years of diſcretion. The 
father's empire then ceaſes, and he can from thence 
forwards no more diſpoſe of the liberty of his ſon, 
than that of any other man: and it muſt be far 
r 
which a man may withdraw - himſelf, having li- 
| cone. brom Givine pmhority do nnter ond . 

ee and cleave to bis wi. 

F. 66. Bur: kiel there be s time when 4 
Ait comes 0; be as: free ne dien to the 


will and command of his father, as the father him- 


ſelf is free from ſubjection to the will of any body 
elſe and they are each under no other reſtraint, 
bat that which is common to them both, Whether 
it be the law of nature, or municipal law of their 
country; yet this freedom enempts not a ſon from 
that Bonour which he ought, by the law; of God 
and nature, to pay his parents. God having made 
the parents inſtruments in his great deſign of con - 
tinuing the race o mankind, and the occaſions of 


lte to their children; as he bath laid on them an 


obligation to nouriſh; preſerve, and bring up their 
offspring: ſo he has laid og the children a perpe- 
tual obligation of bonouri . their parents, which 
in it an inward eſteem and reverence 


contaising 
W ourvard cxpreſiions, ties up the 
child 


þ #4 
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child from any thing that may ever injure or af- 
front, diſturb or endanger, the happineſs or life 
of thoſe from whom he received his; and engages 
him in all actions of defence, relief, aſſiſtance and 
comfort of thoſe, by whoſe means he entered i into 
being, and has deen made capable of any enjoy- 
ments of life: from this obligation no ſtate, no 
freedom can abſolve children. But this is very far 
from giving parents a Power of command over 
their children, or an authority to make laws and 
diſpoſe as they pleaſe of their liyes or liberties, 

it is one thing to owe honour, reſpect, gratitude 
and affiſtande;;: another to require an abſalute obe 
dience and ſubmiſſion, Thie honour due 20 aaron 
a monarch in his throne owes his mother; and, yer 
this leſſens not his authority, nor ſubjects him to e 
her government. 10 
F. 67. The ſuljedtiqn of a a. minor places in 
the fathet a temporary goverament, which. ter 
nates with the minority of the child: and the hu; 
potty dur from à child places in the N a per- 
petual right to reſpect, reverence, 2 and 
compliance too, more or lels,, as. the father's care, 
coft, and kindneſs in his education, has been more, 
or leſs.” This ends not with minority, but holds 
in all parts and conditions of a, man's life. The 
Want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two Powers, via. that 
which the father hath in the right of tuition, dur- 
ing minority, and the right of Bonour all his lifes 
thay perhaps have cauſed a great part of the fot | 
Pg 


takes about this matter: for to ſpeak properly 
them, the'firſt of thele is rather the privilege 


'Qz children, 
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children, and duty of parents, than any prerogas 
tive of paternal power. The nouriſhment and 
education of their children is a charge ſo incum- 
bent on parents for their children's good, that no- 
thing can abſolve them from taking care of it: 
and though the power of commanding end chaſtiſ- 
ing them go along with it, yer God hath woven 
into the principles of human nature ſuch a ten- 
derneſs for their offspring, that there is little fear 
that parents ſhould uſe their power with too much 
rigour ; the exceſs is ſeldom on the ſevere fide, 
the ſtrong biaſs of nature drawing the othet 
way. And therefore God Almighty when he 
would expreſs his gentle dealing with the Iraclites, 
he tells them, that though he chaſtened them, be 
 chaſtens them as a man chaſtens his ſon, Deut. viii. 
5. i. e. with tenderneſs and affection, and kept 
them under no ſeverer diſcipline 'than what was 
abſolurely beſt for them, and had been Jeſs kind- 
neſs to have ſlaekened. This is that power to 
which children are commanded obediente, that the 
pains and 'care of their parents may not be in- 
creaſed, or ill rewarded. 
8. 68. On the other fide, honour and ſupport, all * 

that which gratitude requires to return for the 

benefits received by and from them, is the indiſ- 

penſible duty of the child, and the proper priyi- 
lege of the. parents. This is intended for the 
parent's advantage, as the other is for the child's; 
though education, the parent's duty, ſeems to 
have moſt power, betauſe the ignorance and in- 
— a childhood ſtand in need of Pa 
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and correction; which is a viſible exerciſe of rule, 
and a kind of 3 And that duty which 
is comprehended in the word honour requires leſs 
eren though the obligation be ſtronger on 
grown, than younger children; for who can think | 


in a man, that has children of his own, the ſame 
ſubmiſſion to his father, as it does in his yet young 
children to him; and that by this precept he- 
were bound to obey all his father's commands, if, 
out of a conceit of authority, he ſhould have the 
indiſcretian to treat him ſtill as a boy? | 
$. 69. The firſt part then, of paternal power, 
or rather duty, which is education, belongs ſo to 
the father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon; 
when the bulineſs of education is over, it ceaſes 
of itlelf, and is alſo alienable before: for a man 
may put the tuition of his ſon in other hands; and 
he that has made his ſon an epprentice to another, 5 
has diſcharged him, during that time, of a. great 
of his obedience both to himſelf and to his 
mother. | But all the duty of honour, the other 
part, remains never the leſs entire to them; no- 
thing can cancel that: it is fo inſeparable 142 1 
them both, that the father's authority cannot dii- 
poſſeſs the mother of this right, nor can any man 
diſcharge his ſon from Honouring her that bore him. 


the command, Children ohey your parents, requires 


But both theſe are very far from a power to make 


laws, and cl them with penalties, that may 
reach eſtate, liberty, limbs and life. The power 


of commanding ends with non- age; and though, - 


dier chat, bonour and 9 ſupport and de : 
WF: - fence 


— 
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fence, and whatſoever gratitude can oblige a man 
to, for the higheſt benefits he is naturally capable 
of, be always due from a ſon to his parents; yet 
all this puts no ſcepter into the father's. hand, no 
ſovereign power of commanding. He has no 
dominion over his ſon's property, or actions; nor 
any right, that his will ſhould preſcribe to his 
ſon's in all things; however it may become his 
ſon in many things, not very inconvenient to him 
and hjs family, to pay a deference to it. 1 
F. 70. A man may owe honour and reſpect 
to an ancient, or wiſe man; defence to his child 
or friend; relief and ſupport to the diſtreſſed; 
and gratitude to a henefactor, to ſuch a degree, 
that all he has, all he can do, cannot ſuffi- 
ciently pay it : but all theſe' give no authority, 
no right to any one, of making laws over. him 
from whom they are owing. And it is plain, all 
this is due not only to the bare title of father „5 
not only becauſe, as has been ſaid, it is owing to 
the mother too; but becauſe theſe obligations to 
parents, and degrees of what is required. of chil- 
dren, may be varied by the different care and 
kindneſs, trouble and expence, which is often 
employed. ypon one child more than another, | 
5.71. This ſhews the reaſon how it comes -tq 
paſs, that parents in ſocieties, where they them. 
ſelves are ſubjects, retain a power over their children, 
and have as much right to their ſubjeCtion, 23 
thoſe who are in the ſtare of nature. Which could 
not poſſibly be, if all political power were only 


poem, and * truth * were one My 


are ſo perfectly diſtinct and ſeparate; are built 
upon ſo different foundations, and given to ſo 


different ends, that every ſubject, that is a father, 
has as much à paternal power over his children, 


as the prince has over his: and every prince, that 
has parents, owes them as much filial duty 
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ſame thing : for then, all paternal power being in 
the prince, the ſubject could naturally have none 
of it. But theſe two powers, political and paternal, 


and 


* 


obedience, as the meaneſt of his ſubjects do theirs; 


and can therefore contain not any part or degree 


of that kind of dominion, which a prince or ma- 


te has over his ſubject. 


ay 72. Though the obligacics on the parents 
to Bring up their children, and the obligation on 


children to honour their parents, contain all the 
power. on the one hand, and ſubmiſſion on the 


other, which are proper to this relation, yet there 


js another power ordinarily in the father, whereby 
he has a tie on the obedience of his children; 
which though it be common to him with other 
men, yet the occaſions of ſhewing it, almoſt con- 
ſtantly happening to fathers in their private fami- 
lies, and the inſtances of it elſewhere being rare. 
and leſs taken notice of, it paſſes in the world for 
a part of paternal juriſdiftion, And this is che 
power men generally have to Ack their eftates on 
thoſe who pleaſe them beſt; the poſſeſſion of the 
father being the expectation and inheritance of the 
children, ordinarily in certain ptoportions, accord. 
ing to the law and cuſtom of each country; yet 
«Js — the farher's power to beſtow it 
| Q4 - with 
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with a more ſparing or liberal hand, according as 
the behaviour of this or that child hath comparted 
with his will and humour. | 
5. 73. This is no ſmall tie on che obedience 
of children: and there being always annexed to 
the enjoyment of land, a ſubmiſſion. to the govern- 
ment of the country, of which that land is a part; 
it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that a father could 
oblige bis poſterity to that government, of which he 
himſelf was a ſubject, and that his compact held 
them; whereas, it being only a neceſſary condition 
annexcd to the Jand, and the inheritance of an 
eſtate which is under that government, reaches 
only thoſe who will take it on that condition, and 
ſo is no natural tie or engagement, but a voluntary 
ſubmiſſion: for every mans children being by nature 
as free as himſelf, or any of his anceſtors ever were, 
may, whilſt they arc in that freedom, chooſe what 
- ſociety they will join themſelves to, what common- 
wealth they will put themſelves under. But if they 
will enjoy the inberitance of their anceſtors, they muſt 
take it on the ſame terms their. anceſtors had it, 
and ſubmit to all the conditions annexed to ſuch 
a poſſeſſion, By this power indeed fathers oblige 
their children to obedience to themſelves, even 
when they are paſt minority, and moſt commonly 
too ſubject them to this or that pqlitical power. 
but neither of theſe. by any peculiar right of /a- 
therhood, but by the reward. they have in their 
hands to inforce and recompence ſuch a compli- 
ance ; and is no more power than what a Frenc 
* has over an Earle * who T Wr 4 
Ly 
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an eſtate de will leave him, will certainly have a 
ſtrong tie on his obedience : and if, when it is left 
hirn, he will enjoy it, he muſt certainly take it 
upon the conditions annexed to the poſſe Non of 
land in that country where it hes, whether it he 
France ot England. | 
. 74. To conclude then, though the father”s 
power of commanding extends no farther than the 
minority of his children, and to a degree only fit 
for the diſcipline and government of that age; 
and though that Honour and reſpet, and „ thc 
which the Latins called piety, which they indiſ- 
penſibly owe to their parents all their life time, 
and in all eſtates, with all that ſypport and defence 
is due to them, giyes the father no power of 
governing, i. e. making laws and enacting penal- 
ties on his children; though by all this he has no 
dominion over the property or actions of his ſon: 
yet it is obvious to conceive how eaſy jt was, in 
the firſt ages of the world, and in places ſtill, 
where he thinneſs of people gives families leave to 
ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed quarters, and they have 
room to remove or plant themſelves in yet vacant 
habitations, for the father of the family to become 
the prince of * it he fund deen a" ruler fromthe” 
begin- 
ft is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch. 
philoſopher was of, that the chief perſon in every houſehold 


was always, as it were, a king : ſo when numbers of houſe. 


holds. joined themſelves in civil ſocieties rogether, kings 
were the firſt kind of governors amongſt them, which is alſo, - 
az it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the name of fathers continued 
alu i in them, who, of faghers, were mage ralers; as alſo the 
ancient 
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beginning of the infancy of his children: and 
ſince without ſome government it would Be hard 
for them to live together, it was likelieft it ſhould, 
by the expreſs er tacit conſent of the children 
when they were grown up, be in the father, where 
it ſeemed without any change barely to continue; 
when indeed nothing more was required to it, than 
the permitting the father to exerciſe alone, in his 
family, that executive power of the law of nature, 
which every free man naturally hath, and by that 
permiſſion reſigning up to him a monarchical 
power, whilſt they remained in it.” But that this 
was not by any paternal right, but only by the 
conſent of his children, is evident from hence, 
that no body doubts, but if a ſtranger, whom 
chance or buſineſs had brought to his family, had 
there killed any of his children, or committed any 
other fact, he might condemn and put him to death, 
or otherwiſe have puniſhed him, as well as any of 
his children; which it was impoſſible he ſhould do 


nene e 755: over one who 
was 


[1 . 
L 444 "Is. 


ancient a of governors to do 28 Melchiſedee, and being 


kings, to exerciſe the oſſice of prieſts, which fathers did at 


the ſirſt, grew perhaps by the ſame occaſion. Howbeit, this 
is not the only kind of regiment that has been received in 
the world, The inconveniencies of one kind have cauſed 
ſen dry others to be deviſed ; ſo that in a word, all public 
regiment,” of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evideprly to have 
riſen from the deliberate advice, conſultation and compoſi- 
tjon between men, judging i it convenient and behoveful; there 
being no impoſſibility in nature conſidered by itſelf, but 
that man might have lived without any public regiment, 


Healer Fed. 7. hb. i. Jeck, 19. 


\ 
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was not his child, but by virtue of that executive 
power of the law of nature, which, as a man, he 
- had a right to: and he alone could puniſh, him in 
his family, where the reſpect of his children had 


laid by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, to give way . 


to the dignity and authority 7 were willing 
mould remain in him, above the reſt of ** 
family. | 
. 75. Thus it was eaſy, nd cla. 
for children, by a tacit, and ſcarce avoidable con- 
ſent, to make way for the father's authority and 
government. They had been ; accuſtomed. in their 
childhood to follow his direction, and to refer their 
little differences to him; and when they were men, 
who fitter to rule them? Their little properties, 
and leſs. covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater con- 
troverſies; and when any ſhould ariſe, where 
could they have a fitter umpire than he, by whoſe 
care they had every one been ſuſtained and brought 
up, and who had a tenderneſs for them all? It is 
no wonder that they made no diſtinction betwixt 
minority and full age; nor looked after one · and- 
twenty, or any other age that might make them 
the free diſpoſers of themſelves and fortunes, when 
they could have no defire to be out of their pupil- 
age : the government they had been under, during 
it, continued ſtill to be more their protection than 
reſtraint; and they could no where find a greater 
8 to their peace, liberties, and wann 
than i in the rule f a father. 
5. 76. Thus the natural fathers, of "families, 


8 an inſenſible pang became the _ * : 
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| of them too: and as they chanced to live long, 
and leaye able and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſuę- 
ceffions, er otherwiſe ; ſo they laid the foundations 
of hereditary, or ęlective kingdoms, under ſeveral | 
conſtitutions and manners, according as chance, f 
contrivance, or occaſions happened to mould them. 
Bur if Princes have their titles in their fathers 
right, and it be a ſufficient proof of the natural right 
of fathers to political authority, becauſe they com- 
monly were thoſe in whoſe hands we find, de facto, 
the exerciſe of  goyernment : I fay, if this argu- 
ment be good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that all 
princes, nay princes only, ought to be prieſts, 
fince it is as certain, that in the beginning, the 
father of the family was prief, as that be was ruler 
in bis ee, hel. +, 46a | | 


CHAPTER vu. 
Of Political or ar Society, - 


9.77. God having ily man ſuch a creature, 
chat! in his own judgement, it was not good for vn \ 
to be alone, put him under ſtrong obligations 
neceſſity, convenience, and inclination to drive 
him into ſociety, as well as fitted him with under- 
ſtanding and language to continue and enjoy it. 
The fr ſeciety was between man and wife, which 
gave beginning to that between parents and chil- 
dren; to which, in time, that between maſter and 
ſervant came to be added: and though all theſe 


might, DIP commonly did meet together. and 
6 18 
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make up but one family, wherein the maſter or 
miſtreſs of it had ſome fort of rule proper to a 
family; each of theſe, or all together, came ſhort 
of political ſociety, as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider 
the * ties, and bounds of each of 


theſe. - 
4.5; 28. ee Radar made be weine 
compact between man and woman; and though it 
conſiſt chieffy in ſuch a communion and right in 
one another s bodies as is neceſſary to its chief end, 
procreation; yet it draws with it mutual ſupport. 
and aſſiſtance, and a communion of intereſts too, 
as neceſſary not only to unite their care and affec- 
tion, but alſo neceſſary to their common offspring. 
who have a right to be nouriſhed, and maintained 
by them, n e e 
ſelyes. 1 > 
6.79. For the een e — 
male and female, being not barely procreation but 
the continuation of the ſpecies ; this conjunction 
betwixt male and female-ought to laſt, even after 
procreation, fo long as is neceſſary to the nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport of the young ones, who are to 
be. ſuſtained by thoſe that got them, till they are 
able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. This 
rule, which the infinite wiſe maker hath ſet to 
the works of his hands, we find the inferior area - 
tures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous animals 


which feed on grafs the conjunction between mals - 
c 
pulation: becauſe the teat of the dam being ſuf. 


ficient to nouriſh the young, till it be able of. 
| on 
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on graſs, the male only begets, but cerð nor 
himſelf for the female or young, to whoſe ſuſte. 
nance he can contribute nothing. But in beaſts 
of prey the conjunction laſts longer: becauſe the 
dam not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and 
nouriſh her numerous off-ſpring by her own prey 
alone, a more laborious, as well as more dange- 
tous way of living, than by feeding on graſs, the 
aſſiſtance of the male is neceſſary to the mainte- 
nance of their common family, which cannot Tub- 
fiſt till they are able to prey for themſelves, but 
by the joint care of male and female. The ſame 
is to be obſerved in all birds, (except ſome domeſ- 
tic ones, where plenty of food excuſes the cock 


from feeding, and taking care of the young brood) 


whoſe young needing food in che neſt, che cock 
and hen continue mates, till the young are able 
to uſe their wing, and provide for themſelves. 
. 0. And herein I think lies the chief, if 
notithe only reafon, why the mai and female in 
mattkind are tied to @ Jongerveonfun Fon than other 
creatures, viz. becauſe the female is eßpable of 
conceiving, and de fare is commonly with child 
again, and brings forth to a new birth, long be- 
fore the former is out of a dependency for ſupport 
on his parents help; and able to ſhift for himſelf, 


and has all the aſſiſtance is due to him from his 
parents: whereby the father, who is bound to 


tale care for thoſe he hath hegot, is, under an 
obligation to continue in conjugal ſociety with the 
ſame woman longer than other creatures, whoſe 


young being able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, before 


— 
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the time of procreation returns again, the conju- 
| gal bond diſſolves of itſelf, and they are at li- 
berty, till  Hymen at his uſual anniverſary ſeaſon 
ſummons them again to chuſe new mates. Wherein 
one cannot but admire the wiſdom of the great Crea · 
tor, who having given to man foreſight, and an 
ability to lay up for the future, as well as to ſup-- 
ply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it neceflary, 
that ſariety of man and wife ſbauld be more laſtingg, 
than of male and female among other creatures; 
that ſo their induſtry might be encuuraged, and 
their intereſt better united, to make provifion and 
lay up goods for their common iſſue, Which un- 
certain mixture, or eaſy and frequent ſolutions 
of conjugal ſociety would mightily diſturb. 1 

8. 81. But though theſe are ties upon man- 1 
kind, which make the conjuga!- bonds ' mores firm 
and laſting in man, than the other ſpecies of ani- 
mals ʒ yet it would give one - reaſon. to enguire, 
why this campact, where procreation and education 
are ſecured, and inheritance: taken care for, may 
not be made determinable, either by conſent, or 
at a, certain time, or upon certain · conditions, 
as well as any other voluntary - compacts, there 
being no neceſſity in the nature of the thing, nor 
tothe ends of it, that it ſhould always be for life; 
I mean, to ſuch as are under no reſtraint of any 
paſitive law, which ordains all ſuch contract to 


be 

5. 82. But he huſband and i A 
they have but one common concern, yet having dif- 
ferent e wilt unavoidably ſomerimes. 


haye 


OL . * 
* 
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have different. wills too; it therefore being nece(: 
ſary that the laſt determination, i. 6; the rule, 
ſhould be placed ſomewhere; it naturally falls to 
the man's ſhare, as the àbler and the ſtronger. 
But this reaching but to the things of their com- 
mon intereſt and property, leaves the wife in the 
full and free poſſeſſion of whit by contract is her 


Botoer of the buſband being, Jo far from that of an 
ablolte monarch, that Nee 


contract be dN in 0-66. aa 
of nature, or by the cuſtoms or laws of the coun- 
try they live in; and the children upon ſuch ſe- 
paratien fall eee as ſuch 
8. 83. For all the ende of marriage bein | 

to be obuined under pol gorerument, a wel 
as in the ſtate of nature, the civil | 
| not abridge the right or power of either naturall ly 
neceſſary to · thoſe ends, viz. procreation and mul: - 
tual ſupport and aſſiſtance whilft they are together; 
but only decides any controverſy that may ariſe 
between man and. wife about them. If it were 
otherwiſe, and that abſolute ſovereignty and power 
of life and death naturally belonged to the huſ- 
band, and were neceſſary to the ſociety between man 
and wife, there could be no matrimony in any 
of thoſe countries where the huſband is allowed 
3 abſolute authority. But the ends of ma- 
tdtrimon7 
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trimony requiring no ſuch power in the huſband, 
the condition of conjugal ſociety put it not in him, 
it being not at all neceſſary to that ſtate, Conjuga! 
ſociety could ſubſiſt and attain its ends without it; 
nay, community of goods, and the power over 
them, mutual aſſiſtance and maintenance, and 
other things belonging to conjugal ſociety, might 
be varied and regulated by that contract which 
unites man and wife in that ſociety, as far as may 
conſiſt with and the bringing up of 
children till they could ſhift for themſelves ; no- 

thing being neceſſary to any ſaciety, that is not 
neceſſary to the ends for which it is made. 
68. 84. The ſociety betwixt parents and children, 
and the diſtin rights and powers belonging re- 
ſpectively to them, I have treated of fo largely 
in the foregoing chapter, that I ſhall not here need 
to ſay any thing of it. And I think it is plain, 
that it is far different from a politic ſociety. 
6. 85. Maſter and ſervant are names as old 
as hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far different con- 

dition; for a freeman makes himſelf a ſervant to 
another, by ſelling him, for a certain time, the- 
ſervice he undertakes to do, in exchange for wages 
he is to receive: and though this commonly puts 
him into the family of his maſter, and under the 
ordinary diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the maſter 
but a temporary power over him, and no greater 
than what is contained in the contra between 
them. But there is another fort of ſervants, which 
by a peculiar name we call loves, who, being cap 
tives taken in a juſt war, are by the right of na- 
: R ture 
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ture ſubjected to the abſolute dominion and arbi- 
trary power of their maſters. Theſe men havi 
as I ſay, forfeited their lives, and with it their li- 
berties, and loft their eſtares; and being in the 
Pate of flavery, not capable of any property, can- 
not in that ſtate be conſidered as any part of civil 
ſociety ; the A is the preſervation 
of property. 

$. 86. Let us chainkrs conſider a maſter 
of a family with all theſe ſubordinate relations of 
wife, children, ſervants, and flaves, united under 
the domeſtic rule of a family; which, what re- 


_ ſemblance ſoever it may have in its order, offices, 


and number too, with a httle common-wealth, 


yet is very far from it, both in its conſtitution, 


power and end: or if it muſt be thought a mo- 
narchy, and the paterfamilias the abſolute mo- 


narch in it, abſolute monarchy will have but 2 
very ſhattered and ſhort power, when it is plain, 
by what has been ſaid before, that the date of 


the family has a very diſtin and differently limited 
power, both as to time and extent, over thoſe ſe- 
veral perſons that are in it; for excepting the ſlave 
(and the family is as much a family, and his power 
as peterfamilias as great, whether there be any 
faves in his family or no) he has no legiſtative power 
of life and death over any of them, and none-too 
but what a miſtreſs of a family may have as well 
as he. And he certainly can have no abſolute 
power over the whole family, who has but a very 


limited one over every individual in it. But how 


a family, or any other ſociety of men, differ from 
: that 
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that which is properly political ſociety, we ſhall 
beſt ſee, by . wherein political _ 
itſelf conſiſts. 

$. 87. Man being born, as has been proved, 
with a title to perfect freedom, and an uncon- 
trouled enjoyment of all the rights and privileges 
of the law of nature, equally with any other man, 
or number of men in the world, hath by nature a 
power, not only to preſerve his property, that is, 
his life, liberty and eſtate, againſt the injuries and 
attempts of other men; but to judge of, and pu- 
niſh the breaches of that law in others, as he is per- 
ſuaded the offence deſerves, even with death itſelf, 
in crimes where the heinouſneſs of the fact, in his 
opinion, requires it, But becauſe no political ſociety 
can be, nor ſubſiſt, without having in itſelf the power 
to preſerve the property, and in order thereunto, pu- 
niſh the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety; there, 
and there only is political ſociety, where every one 
of the members hath quitted this natural power, 
reſigned it up into the hands of the community 
in all caſes that exclude him not from appealing 
for protection to the law eſtabliſhed by it. And 
thus all private judgment of every particular mem-- 
ber being excluded, the community comes to be um- 
pire, by ſettled ſtanding rules, indifferent, and 
the ſame to all parties; and by men having au- 
thority from the community, for the execution of 
thoſe rules, decides all the differences that may 
happen betwern any members of that ſociety can- 
cerning any matter of right; and puniſhes thoſe 
offences which W 

R 2 
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the ſociety, with ſuch penalties as the law has eſtas 
bliſhed : whereby it is eaſy to difcern, who are, 
and who are not, in political ſociefy together. 
Thoſe who are united into one body, and have 
a common eſtabliſhed law and judicature to ap- 
peal to, with authority to decide controverſies be- 
tween them, and puniſh offenders, are in civil ſo- 
ciety one with another: but thoſe who have no 
ſuch common people, I mean on earth, are ſtill 
in the ſtate of nature, each -being, where there 
is no other, judge for himſelf, and executioner ; 
which is, as I have before ſhewed it, the perfect 
ſtate of nature. 

§. 88. And thus the commort-weakh comes by 
a power to ſet down what puniſhment ſhall belong 
to the ſeveral tranſgreſſions which they think 
worthy of it, committed amotigſt the members of 
_ that ſociety, (which is the power of making laws ) 
as well as it has the power to puniſh any injury 
done nnto any of its members, by any one that is 
not of it, (which is the Power of war and peace ;) 
and al} this for the preſervation of the property 
of all the members of that ; as far as is 
poſſible. But though every man who has entered 
into civil ſociety, and is become a member of any 
common-wealth, has thereby quitted liis power to 
puniſh offences, againſt the law of #atwre, in pro- 
ſecution of his own private judgment, yet with 
the judgment of offences, which he has given up 


to the legiſlative in all cafes, where he can appeal to 
the magiſtrate, he has given a right to the com- 
mon- wealth to employ his force, for the execution 
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of the judgments of the common-wealth, when” 
ever he ſhall be called to it; which indeed are his 
own judgments, they being made by himſelf, of 
his repreſentative. And herein we have the ori” 
ginalſof the /egiſlative and executive power of civil 
ſociety, | which is to judge by ſtanding laws, how 
far offences are to be puniſhed, when committed 
within the common-wealth ; and alſo to determine, 
by occaſional judgments founded on the preſent. 
circumſtances of the fact, how far injuries from 
without are to be vindicated ; and in both theſe 
to employ all the force of all the members, when 
there ſhall be no need, | 

$. 89. Wherever therefore any number of 
men are ſo united into one ſociety, as to quit every 
one his executive power of the law of nature, 
and to reſign it to the public, there and there only 
is -a political, or. civil ſociety. And this is done,, 
wherever any number of men, in the ſtate of na- 
ture, enter into ſociety to make one people, one 
hody politic, under one fupreme government; 
or elſe when any one joins himſelf to, and incor- 
porates with any government already made: for 
hereby he authorizes the ſociety, or which is all one, 
the legiſlative thereof, to make laws far him, as 
the public good of the ſociety ſhall require: to 
the execution whereof, his own aſſiſtance (as to his 
own decrees) is due. And this puts men out of a 
ſtate of nature into that of a common-wealth, by 
ſetting up a judge on earth, with authority to de- 
termine all the controverſies, and redreſs the in- 
juries that may happen to any member of the 
R 3 con 
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common-wealth ; which judge is the legiſlative, 
or magiſtrates appointed by it. And wherever 
there are any number of men, however aſſociated, 
that have no ſuch decifive power to appeal ww, 
there they are ſtill in the fate of nature. 

. go. Hence it is evident, that abſolute mo- 
narchy, which by ſome men is counted the only 
government in the world, is indeed inconſſtent 
with civil ſociety, and ſo can be no form of civil- 
government at all: for the end of civil ſociety, 
being to ayoid, and-remedy thoſe inconveniencies 
of the ſtate of nature, which neceſſarily follow 
from every man's being judge in his own caſe, by 
ſetting up a known authority, to which every 
one of that ſociety may appeal upon any injury 
received, or controverſy that may ariſe, and which 
every one of the * ſociety ought to obey; where- 
ever any perſons are, who have not ſuch an autho- 
rity to appeal to, for the deciſion of any difference 
between them, there thoſe perſons are ſtill in the 
ftate of nature; and fo is every abſolute prince, in 
reſpect of - thoſe who are under his dominion. 

9.97. For he being ſuppoſed to have all, 

both legiſlative and. executive power in himſelf 

alone, there f is WIN" be I Nas: 3,949) 
lies 


* The public power of e 
tained in the ſame ſociety ; and the principal uſe of that 
power is, to give laws anto all that are under it, which laws 
in_ſuch caſes we muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon ſbew-ed 
which may neceſſarily inforce, that the law of reaſon, or 

| _— doth enjoin the contrary, MAE Ecel. Pol. J. i. 
ed. 1 
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lies open to any one, who may fairly, and indiffer- 
ently, and with authority decide, and from whoſe 
deciſion relief and redreſs may be expected of any 
injury or inconveniency, that may be ſuffered from 
the prince, or by his order: ſo that ſuch a man, 
however intitled, Czar, or Grand Seignior, or how. 
you pleaſe, is as much ia the ftate of nature, with 
all under his dominion, as he is with the reſt of 
mankind : for wherever any two men are, who 
have no ſtanding rule, and common judge to ap- 
peal te on earth, for the determination of con- 
troverſies of right betwixt them, there they are 
ſtill in e nature, and under all the in- 

| R 4 e von- 


* To. 8 away all ſuch. mutual grievances, injuries * 
wrongs, i. e. ſuch as attend men in the ſtate of nature, there 


Vas no way but only by growing into compoſition and agree; 
ment amongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome kind of govern» 
ment publie, and by yielding themſelves ſubject thereunto, 
that unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, 
by them the, peace, tranquillity, and happy eſtate of the ret 
might be procured. Men always knew that where force and 
injury was offered, they might be defenders of themſelves; 
they knew that however men may ſeek-their own commodity, 
yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was nat to 
be ſuffered, but by all men, and all good means to be with - 
ſtood, Finally, they knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and according to his 
own determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in as 
much as every man is towards himſelf, and them whom ha 
greatly affeQs, partial; and therefore that ſtriſes and trou · 
bles would be endleſs, except they gave their common con- 
ſent, all to be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhould agree 
upon, without which conſent there would be no reaſon that 
one man ſhoold take upon him to be lord or judge over an- 


other, Healer Reel,” Pol, I. i. ſec. 10. 
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conveniencies of it, with only this woeful differ. 
ence to the ſubject, or rather ſlave of an abſolute 
prince: that whereas, in the ordinary ſtate. of na- 
ture, he has a liberty to judge of his right, and 
according to the beſt of his power, to maintain 
itz now, whenever his property is invaded by 
the will and order of his monarch, he has not only 
to appcal, as thoſe in fociety ought to have, but 
as if he were degraded from the common ſtate of 
rational creatures, is denied a liberty to judge of, 
or to defend his right; and ſo is, expoſed to all the 
miſery and inconveniencies, that a man can fear 
from one, who being in the unreſtrained ſtate of 
nature, 13 yet corrupted with flattery, and armed 
with, power. 

8. 92. For he that thinks abſolute porwer puri- 
ies men's blood, and corrects the baſeneſs of human 
nature, need read but the hiſtory of this, or any 
other age, to be convinced of the contrary. He 
that would have been inſolent and injurious in the 
woods of America, would not probably be much 
beer, js 4 Woes: Joie JE learning and 

igion ſhall be found out to jullify all that he 
oa gong ts ſubjects, and the ſword preſently 
filence all thoſe that dare queſtion it: for what the 
protection of abſolute monarchy is, what kind of 
fathers of their countries it makes princes to be, 
and to what a degree of happineſs and ſecurity it 
carries civil ſociety, where this fort of govern- 
ment is grown to perfection, he, that will look into 
the late relation of Colon, may eaſily fee. © 
ub: 93. In ab/olute monarchies indeed, as wel} 
other governments of the world, the ſubjeQs 
| have 
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have an appeal to the law, and judges to decide 
any controverſies, and reſtrain any violence that 
may happen berwigt the ſubje&s themſelves, one 
amongſt another, This every one thinks neceſ- 
ſary, and believes he deſervęs to be thought a de- 
clared enemy to ſociety and mankind, who ſhould 
go about to take it away, But whether this be 
from a true loys of mankind and ſociety, and fuch 
a charity as wg owe all one ta another, there · is 
reaſon to doubt: for this is no more than what every 
man, who lqveg his own power, profit, or great - 
neſs, may, and naturally muſt do, keep thoſe ani- 
mals from hurting, or deſtroying one another, 
who labour and drudge only for his pleaſure and 
advantage; and ſo are taken care of, not out of 
any love the maſter has for them, but love of him- 
ſelf, and the profit they bring him: for if it be 
aſked, what ſecurity, what fence is there, in ſuch 
a ſtate, ' againſt the violence and oppreſſion of this 
abſolute ruler? the very queſtion. can ſcarce be 
borne. They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves 
death only to aſk after ſafery, Betwixt ſubject and 
ſubject, they will grant, there muſt be meaſures, 
laws and judges, for their mutual peace and ſe- 
curity : but as for the ruler, he ought to be abſo- 
| tute, and is above all ſuch circumſtances ; becauſe 
he has pawer, to do more hurt and wrong, it is 
right when he does it. To aſk how you may be 
guarded from harm, or injury, on that fide where 
the ſtrongeſt hand is to do it, is preſently the voice 
of faction and rebellion : as if when men quitting 
the ſtate of nature entered into ſociety, they agreed 


dat all of them but one ſhould be under the re- 


— — —_ 
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ſtraint of laws, but that he ſhould ſtill retain all 
the liberty of the ſtate of nature, increaſed with 
power, and made- licentious by impunity. This 
is to think, that men are fo fooliſh, that they take 
care to avoid what miſchiefs may be done them by 
pole-cats, or foxes; but are content, nay, think it 
Cifety, to be devoured by Hons. 

$. 94. But whatever flatterers may talk to 
amuſe people's NS it hinders not men 


from feeling ; and hen they perceive, that any 


man, in what ſtation ſoever, is out of the bounds 
of the civil ſociety which they are of, and that they 
have no appeal on earth againſt any harm, they 
may receive from him, they are apt to think them. 
ſelves in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of him 
whom they find to be ſo; and to take care, as ſoon 
as they can, to have that ſa ſafety and ſecurity in civil 
ſociety, for which it was firſt inſtituted, and for 
which only they entered into it. And therefore, 
though perhaps: at firſt, (as ſhall be ſhewed more 
at large hereafter in the following part of this diſ- 
courſe) ſome one good and excellent man having 

got a pre-eminency amongſt the reſt, had this 
deference paid to his goodneſs and virtue, as to a 
kind of natural authority, that the chief rule, 
with arbitration- of their differences, by a tacit 
confent devolved into his, without any other cau- 
tion, but the aſſurance they had of his upright- 


. neſs and wiſdom; yet when time, giving autho- 


rity, and (as ſome men would perſuade us) ſfacred- 
neſs of cuſtoms, which the negligent, and unfore- 
ſeeing innocence of the firſt ages began, had 
8434 | brought 
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brought in ſucceſſors of another ſtamp, the people 
finding their properties not ſecure under the go- 
yernment, as it then was, (whereas government 
has no other end but the preſervation of “ pro- 

) could never be ſafe nor at reſt, nor think 
themſelves in civil ſociety, till the legiſlature was 
placed in collective bodies of men, call them 
ſenate, parliament, or what you pleaſe. By which 
means every ſingle perſon became ſubject, equally 
with other the meaneſt men, to thoſe laws, which 
he himſelf, as part of the legiſlative, had eſta- 
bliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own authority, 
avoid the force of the law, when once made; nor 
by any pretence of ſuperiority plead” exemption, 
thereby to licenſe his own, or the miſcarriages of 
any of his dependents, + No man in civil ſociety 
can be exempted from the laws of it : for if any man 
may do what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal 
on earth, for redreſs or ſecurity againſt-any harm he 
ſhall do; I aſk, whether he be not perfectly ſtill 

wy | * 
* At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was 
once appointed, it may be that nothing was then farther . 


thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted | 


unto their wiſdom and diſcretion, which were to rule, till by 
experience they found this for all parts very inconvenient, ſa 
as the thing which they had deviſed for a remedy did indeed 
but increaſe the ſore, which it would have cured. © They ſaw, 
that to live by one man's vill, became the cauſe of all men's miſery, 
This confirained them to come-unto laws, wherein all men 
might ſee their duty beforthand, and know the penalties of 
jranſgrefling them. Hooker” s Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſects 10. 

+ Civil law being the act of the whole body politic, doth 
. therefore over-rule each ſeveral part of the ſame body. Hookerg, 
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jn the ſtate of nature, and ſo can be xo part or 
member F that civil ſociety; unleſs any one will 
ſay, the ſtate of nature and civil ſociety are one 
and the ſame thing, which I have never yet found 
any one ſo great a pgtron of anarchy as to affirm, 


CHAPTER VIII 
Of the Beginning of Political Societies. 


5. 95. Men being, as has been ſaid, by ns- 
ure, all- free, equal, and independent, no one 
can be put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected to the 
political power of another, withqut his own con- 
| ſent. The only way whereby any one diyeſts him- 
ſelf of his natural liberty, and puts an the bnd. 
of civil ſociety, is by agreeing with other men ta 
Join and unite into a community, for their com- 
fortable, ſafe, and peaceable living one amongſt 
another, in a ſecure enjoyment of their properties, 
and a greater OS ane 
it. This any number of men may do, becauſe it 
injures not the freedom of the reſt ; are left 
as they were in the liberty of the ſtate of nature. 
When any number of men have ſo conſented tq 
| make one community or government, they are thereby 
preſently incorporated, and make one body politic, 
wherein the majority have a 1 0 act and con- 
clude the reſt. | 

$. 96. For when any number of men hav: 
by the conſent of every individual, made a 
munity, they have thereby made that comment 
** $4 devs on one 
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due body, with a power to act as one body, which 
is only by the will and determination of the majo- 
rity : for that which acts any community, being 
only the conſent of the individuals of it, and it 
being neceſſary to that which is one body to move 
one way; It is neceſſary the body ſhould move that 
way whither the greater force carries it, which is 
the conſent of the majority: or elſe it is impoſſible 
it ſhould act or continue one body, ae community, 
which the confent of every individual that united 
into it, agreed that it ſhould ; and ſo every one is 
bound by that conſent to be concluded by the ma- 
fority. And therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, 
impowered to act by poſitive laws, where no num- 
ber is ſet by that poſitive law which impowers 
them, the a# of the majority paſſes for the act of 
the whole, and of courſe determines, as having by 
the law of nature and reaſon, the power of the whole. 

$. 97. And thus every mart, by conſenting 
with others to make one body politic under one 
government, puts himſelf under an obligation, to 
every one of that ſociety, to ſubmit to the deter- 
mination of the majority, and to be concluded by 
it; or elle this original compact, — he with 
others incorporates into one ſociety, would ſignify 
and be no compact, if he be left free, and 
under no other ties than he was in before in the 
ſtate of nature. For what appearance would 
there be of any compact? what new engagement 
if he were no farther tied by any decrees of the 
ſociety, than he himſelf thoug he fit, and did actu- 
ally conſent to? This would be ſtill as great a 
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liberty, as he himſelf had before his compact, or 
any one elſe in the ſtate of nature hath, who may 
fubmit himſelf, end-conſins wanpaſts of Þ if he 
thinks fit. 

8.95. For if the conſent of FY majority ſhall 
not, in reaſon, be received as the act of the whole, 
and conclude every individual z nothing but the 
conſent of every individual can make any thing to 
be the act of the whole: but ſuch a conſent is next 
to impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the 
infirmities of health, and avocations of buſineſs, 
which in a number, though much leſs than that of 
a common-wealth, will neceſſarily keep many away 
from the public aſſembly. To which if we add 
the variety of opinions, and contrariety of inte- 
- reſts, which unavoidably happen in all collections 
of men, the coming into ſociety upon ſuch terms 
would be only like Cat's coming into the theatre, 
only to go out again. Such a conſtitution as this 
would make the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter 
duration, than the feebleſt creatures, and not let it 
outlaſt the day it was born in: which cannot be 
fuppoſed, till we can think, that rational creatures 
ſhould defire and conſtitute ſocieties only to be diſ- 
ſolved: for where the majority cannot conclude 
the reſt, there they cannot a& as one body, and 
conſequently will be immediately diſſolved = 

$- 99. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of 
nature unite into a community, muſt be underſtood 
to give up all the power, neceſſary to the ends for 
which they unite into ſociety, to the majority of 
the community, unleſs they expreſsly agreed in 


any number greater than the majority. And this 
is 
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is done by barely agreeing to unite into one political 
ſociety, which is all the compact that is, or needs be, 
between the individuals, that enter into, or make 
up a common-wealth. And thus that, which be- 


gins and actually conſtitutes any political ſociety, is 
nothing but the conſent of any number of free- 


men capable of a majority to unite and incorporate 
into ſuch a ſociety. -- And this is that, and that 
only, which did, or could give beginning to any 
lawful government in the world. 
$. 100. To this I find two objections made. 
Firſt, That there are no inſtances to be found in 
fry, of a company of men independent, and egual 
one amongſt another, that met together, and in this 
way began and ſet up a government. 
Secondly, It is impoſſible of right, that men ſhould 
do ſo, becauſe all men being born under government, 
they are to ſubmit to that, and are not at liberty io 
begin a neu one. 
F. 101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, 

| That it is not at all to be wondered, that hiftory 
gives us but a very little account of men, that lived 
together in the ftate of nature. The inconveniencies 
of that condition, and the love and want of foct- 
ety, no ſooner brought any number of them toge- 
ther, but they preſently united and incorporated, 
if they deſigned to continue together. And if ve 
may not ſuppoſe men ever to have been in the ſtate 
of nature, becauſe we hear not much of them in 
ſuch a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe the armies of 
Salmanaſſer or Xerxes were never children, becauſe 
we hear little of them, till they were men, and 
imbodied in armies. Government is every where 
ante 


— 
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antecedent to records, and letters ſeldom come in 
amongſt a people till u lang continustion of civil 


monly: Ns of d n e and Snfancies : 
and if they know any thing of their original, they 
are beholden for it, to the accidental records that 
others have kept of it. And thoſe that we have, 
of the beginning of any polities in the world, ex- 
cepting that of the Jet, where God himſelf im- 
mediately interpoſed, and which favours not at all 
paternal dominion, are all either plain inftances of 
ſuch a beginning as T have mentioned, or at leaſt 
have manifeſt footſteps of it. 
10. DD 
deny evident matter of fact, when it agrees not 
with his hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the 
of Rome and Venice were by the uniting 
together of ſeveral men free and independent one 
of another, amongſt whom there was no natural 
ſuperiority or ſubjection. And if Foſephus Acofts's 
word may be taken, he tells us, that in many parts 
of America there was no government at all. There 
are great and apparent conjeftures, ſays he, that 
theſe men, (ſpeaking of thoſe. of Peru, for a long 
time bad neither kings nor common-wealths, but lived 
in troops, as they do to this day in Florida, the Che- 
riquanas, thoſe of Braſil, and many other nations, 
which have no certain kings, but as occafion is offered, 
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in peace or war, they chooſe their captains as they 
pleaſe, I. i. c. 25. If it be faid, that every man 
there was born ſubject to his father, or the head of 
his family; that the ſubjection due from a child 
to a father took not away his freedom of uniting 
into what political ſoeiety he thought fit, has been 
already proved. But be that as it will, theſe men, 
it is evident, were actually free; and whatever 
ſuperiority ſome politicians now would place in any 
of them, they themſelves claimed it nor, but by 
conſent were all equal, till by the ſame conſent 
they ſet rulers over themſelves. So that their 
politic ſocieties all began from a voluntary union, 
and the mutual agreement of men freely acting in 
the chu ef ther menu 
vernment. 

$. 103. And I hope thoſe who went away 
from Sparta with Palantus, mentioned by Juſtin, 
I. ti. c. 4. will be allowed to have been freemes 
independent one of another, and to have ſet up a 
government over themſelves, by their own conſent. 
Thus I have given ſeveral examples our of hiſtory, 
of people free and in the ſtate of nature, that being 
met together incorporated and began 4 common- 
wealth. And if the want of ſuch inſtances be an 
argument to prove that government were not, nor 
e. not be ſo begun, I ſuppoſe the contenders 
for paternal empire were better let it alone, than 
urge it againſt natural liberty: for if they can 
give ſo many inſtances, out of hiſtory, of govern- 
ments begun upon paternal right, I think (though 
at beſt an argument from what has been, to what 

"" ſhoulg 
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ſhould of right be, has no great force) one might, 
without any great danger, yield them the cauſe. 
But if I might adviſe them in the caſe, they would 
do well not to ſearch too much into the original of 
governments, as they have begun de facto, leſt they 
ſhould find, at the foundation of moſt of them, 
ſomething very little favourable to the deſign they 
and ſuch a power as they contend for. 
$. 104. But to conclude, reaſon being plain 
on our fide, that men are naturally free, and the 
examples of - hiſtory ſhewing, that the governments 
of the world, that were begun in peace, had their 
beginning laid on that foundation, and were made 
by the conſent of the people; there can be little room 
for doubt, either where the right is, or what has 
been the opinion, or practice of mankind, about 
the firſt erecting of governments, © 
5. 105. Iwill not deny, that if we look back 
as far as hiſtory will direct us, towards the original 
of common-wealths, we ſhall generally find them 
under the government and adminiſtration of one 
man. And J am alſo apt to believe, that where 
a family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
and continued entire together, without mixing with 
others, as it often happens, where there is much 
land, and few people, the government commonly 
began in the father : for the father having, by the 
law of nature, the ſame power with every man 
elſe to puniſh, as he thought fit, any offences 
againſt that law, might thereby puniſh. his tranſ- 
greſſing children, even when they were men, and 
out of their pupilage; and they were very likely 
to 
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to ſubmit to his puniſhment, and all join with him 
againſt the offender, in their turns, giving him 
thereby power to execute his ſentence againſt any 
tranſgreſſion, and ſo in effect make him the law- 
maker, and governor over all that remained in con- 
junction with his family. He was fitteſt to be 
truſted; paternal affection ſecured their property 
and intereſt under his care; and the cuſtom of 
obeying him, in their childhood, made it eaſier to 
ſubmit to him, rather than to any other. If 
therefore they muſt have one to rule them, as go- 
vernment is hardly to be avoided amongſt men 
that live together ; who ſo likely to be the man as 
he that was their common father; unleſs negli- 
gence, cruelty, or any other defect of mind or 
body made him unfit for it? But when either the 
father died, and left his next heir, for want of 
age, wiſdom, courage, or any other qualities, leſs 
fit to rule; or where ſeveral families met, and con- 
ſented to continue together; there, it is not to be 
doubted, but they uſed their natural freedom, ro 
ſet up him, whom they judged the ableſt, and 
moſt likely, to rule well over them. Conform- 
able hereunto we find the people of America, who 
(living out of the reach of the conquering ſwords, 
and ſpreading domination of the two great empires 
of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their own natural 
freedom, though, ceteris paribus, they commonly 
prefer the heir of their deceaſed king; yet if they 
find him any way weak, or uncapable, they paſs 
him by, and fer * the ſtouteſt and n ee 
for their ruler. 
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$. 106. Thus, though looking back as far as 
records give us any account of peopling the world, 
and the hiſtory of nations, we commonly find the 
government to be in one hand ; yet it deſtroys not 
that which I affirm, viz. that the beginning of poli- 
tic ſociety depends upon the conſent of the indivi- 
duals, to join into, and make one ſociety ; who, 
when they are thus incorporated, might ſet up 
what form of government they thought fit. Bur 
this having given occaſion to men to miſtake, and 
think, that by nature government was, monarchi- 
cal, and belonged to the father, it may not be 
amiſs here to conſider, why people in the begin- 
ning generally pitched upon this form, which 
though perhaps the father's pre-eminency might, 
in the firſt inſtitution of ſome common-wealths, 
give a riſe to, and place in the beginning, the 
power in one hand; yet it is plain that the reaſon, 
that continued the form of government in a ſingle 
per/on, was not any regard, or reſpect to paternal 
authority; ſince all petty monarcbies, that is, al- 
moſt all monarchies, near their original, have been 
commonly, at leaſt upon occaſion, eſefiive. 
. $. 107. Firſt then, in the beginning of things, 
the father's government of the childhood of thoſe 
ſprung from him, having accuſtomed them to the 
rule of one man, and taught them that where it was 
exerciſed with care and ſkill, with affection and 
love to thoſe under it, it was ſufficient to procure 
and preſerve to men all the political happineſs they 
ſought for in ſociety. It was no wonder that they. 
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form of government, which from their infancy 
they had been all accuſtomed to; and which, by 
experience, they had found both eaſy and ſafe. 
To which, if we add, that monarchy being ſimple, 
and moſt obvious to men, whom neither experi- 
ence had inſtructed in forms of government, nor 
the ambition or inſolence of empire had taught to 
beware of the encroachments of prerogative, or 
the inconveniencies of abſolute power, which mo- 
narchy in ſucceſſion was apt to lay claim to, and 
bring upon them; it was not at all ſtrange, that 
they ſhould not much trouble themſelves to — 
of methods of reſtraining any exorbitances of 
thoſe ta whom they had given the authority over 
them, and of balancing the power of goverament, 
by placing ſeveral parts of it in different hands, 
They had neither felt the oppreſſion of tyrannical 
dominion, nor did the faſhion of the age, nor 
their poſſeſſions, or way of living, (which afforded 
little matter for covetouſneſs or ambition) give 
them any reaſon to apprehend or provide againſt 
itz and therefore it is no wonder they put them- 
ſelves i into ſuch a frame of government, as was not 
only, as I faid, moſt obvious and fimple, but alſo 
beſt ſuited to their preſent ſtate and condition; 
which ſtood more in need of defence againſt foreign 

_ lavalions and injuries, than of multiplicity of 
| laws.” The equality of a ſimple poor way of liv- 
ing, confining their deſires within the narrow 
bounds of ck man's ſmall property, made few 
controverſies, and ſo no need of many laws to 
(ecide them, or variety of officers ere 
8 3 the 
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the proceſs, or look after the execution of juſtice, 
where there were but few treſpaſſes, and few offend- 
ers. Since then thoſe, who liked one another fo 
well as to join into ſociety, cannot but be ſuppoſed 
to have ſome acquaintance and friendſhip together, 
and ſome truſt one in another; they could not but 
have greater apprehenſions of others, than of one 
another: and therefore their firſt care and thought 
cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, how to ſecure them- 
ſelves - foreign force. It was natural for 
them to put themſelves under a frame of govern- 
ment which might beſt ſerve to that end, and chuſe 
the wiſeſt and braveſt man to conduct them in 
their wars, and lead them out againſt their ene- 
mies, and in this chiefly be their ruler. | 
FS. 108. Thus we ſee, that the Kings of the 
Indians in America, which is ſtill er the 
firſt ages in Afia and Europe, whilſt the inhabi- 
tants were too few for the country, and want of © 
people and money gave men no temptation to.en- 
large their poſſeſſions of land, or conteſt for wider 
extent of ground, are little more than generals of 
their armies ; and though they command abſolutely 
in war, yet at home and in time of peace they 
exerciſe very little dominion, and have but a very 
moderate ſovereignty, the reſolutions of peace and 
war being ordinarily either i in the people, or in a 
council. Though the war itſelf, which admits 
not of plurality of governors, naturally devolves 
the command into the king's ſole authority. 
- Þ 4. 109. And thus. in [/ael itſelf, the chief 
Laue, of EIN and firſt kings, ſeems to 
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have been to be captains in war, and leaders of 
their armies ; which (beſides what is ſignified by 
going out and in before the people, which was, to 
march forth to war, and home again in the heads 
of their forces) appears plainly in the ſtory of 
Jepbiba. The Ammonites making war upon Iſrael, 
the Gileadites in fear ſend to Jepbtba, a baſtard of 
their family whom they had caſt off, and article 
with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt the Ammo- 
nites, to make him their ruler ; which they do in 
theſe words, And the people made him bead and 
captain over them, Judges xi, 1 1. which was, as it 

ſeems, all one as to be judge. And be judged Iſrael, 
Judges xii. 7. that is, was theif captain. general fix 
years. So when Jotbam upbraids the Shechemites 
with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had 
been their judge and ruler, he tells them, He fought 
for you, and adventured his life far, and delivered 
yore out f the” hands of Midian, Judg. ix. 17. 
Nothing mentioned of him, but what he did as 
a general : and indeed that is all is found in his 
hiſtory, or in any of the reſt of the judges. And 
Abimelech particularly is called king, though at 
moſt he was but their general. And when, being 
weary of the ill conduct of Samuel's ſons, the 
children of Iſrael deſired a king, like all the nations 
to judge them, and to go out before them, and to fight 
their battles, 1 Sam. viii. 20. God granting their 
deſire, ſays to Samuel, I will ſend thee a man, and 
thou ſhalt anoint him to be captain over my people 
Iſrael, ' that he may ſave my people out of the hands 
7 ix. r6. As if the only Bg 
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a king had been to lead out their armies, and 
fight i in their defence; and accordingly at his in- 
auguration pouring a vial of oil upon him, de- 
clares to Saul, that the Lord bad anointed him to be 

captain over his inberitance, x. 1. And therefore 

thoſe, who, after Saul's being ſolemnly choſen and 
ſaluted king by the tribes at Miſpab, were unwil- 
ling to have him their king, made no other objec- 
tion but this, How ſhall this man ſave us? v. 27. 
as if they ſhould have ſaid, this man is unfit to be 
our king, not having ſkill and conduct enough in 
war, to be able to defend us. And when God 
reſolved to transfer the government to David, it is 
in theſe words, But now thy kingdom ſhall not conti- 
nue: the Lord hath ſought him a man after his own 
heart, and the Lord hath commanded him to be cap- 
tain over his people, iii. 14. As if the whole 
kingly authority were nothing elſe but to be their 
general : and therefore the tribes who had ſtuck to 
Sauf's family, and oppoſed David's reign, when 
they came to Hebron with terms of ſubmiſſion to 
him, they tell him, amongſt other arguments they 
had to ſubmit to him as to their king, that he was 
in effect their king in Saut's time, and therefore 
they had no reaſon but to receive him as their king 
now. Alſo (ſay they). in time paſt, when Saul was 
king over us, thou waſt be that leddeſt out and 
broughteſt in Iſrael, and the Lord ſaid anto thee, 
Thou ſhalt feed my people Iſrael, and thou Halt be a 
captain over Iſrael. 
Fg. 110. Thus, whether « family by degrees 

g * into a common-wealth, and the fatherly 
Bs autl. or Y 
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guthority being continued on to the elder. fon, 
every one in his turn growing up under it, tacitly 
ſubmitted to it, and the eaſineſs and equality of it. 
not offending any one, every one acquieſced, till 
time ſeemed to have confirmed it, and ſettled a 
right of ſucceſſion by preſcription : or whether 
ſeveral families, or the deſcendents of ſeveral fami- 
lies, whom chance, neighbourhood, or buſineſs 
brought together, uniting into ſociety, the need of 
2 general, whoſe conduct might defend them againſt 
their enemies in war, and the great confidence the 
innocence and ſincerity of that poor but virtuous 
age, (ſuch as are almoſt all thoſe which begin 
— that ever come to laſt in the world) 
gave men one of another, made the firſt beginners 
of common wealths generally put the rule into 
one man's hand, without any other expreſs limita- 
tion or reſtraint, but what the nature of the thing, 
and the end of government required: which ever 
of thoſe it was that at firſt put the rule into the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, certain it is no body was 
intruſted with it bur for the public good and ſafety, | 
2nd, to thoſe ends, in the infancies of common- 
wealths, thoſe who had it commonly uſed it. And 
unleſs they had done ſo, young ſocieties could not 
have ſubſiſted ; without ſuch nurfing fathers tender 
and careful of the public weal, all governments 
would have ſunk und the weakneſs and infirmi- 
ties of their infancy, and the prince and the people 
had ſoon periſhed together. 5 
F. 111. But though the golden age (before 
yain ambition, and amor ſceleratus habendi, evil 
. is . © | concu- 
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concupiſcence, had corrupted mens minds into a 
miſtake of true power and honour) had more vir. 
tue, and conſequently better governors, as well as 
leſs vicious ſubjects ; and there was then 0 ftretch- 
ing prerogative. on the one fide, to oppreſs the 
people; nor conſequently on the other, any diſpute 
about privilege, to leſſen or reſtrain the power of 
the magiſtrate, and ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers 
and people about governors or government: yet, 
when ambition and luxury in future ages would 
retain and increaſe the power, without doing the 
buſineſs for which it was given; and aided by flat- 
tery, taught princes to have diſtin& and ſeparate 
mtereſts from their people, men found it neceſſary 
to examine more carefully the original and righits 
of government z, and to find out ways to reſtrain the 
exorbitances, and prevent the abuſes of that power, 
which they having intruſted in another's hands only 
for their own- good, they found was made uſe of 


to hurt them. | 
$- 112. Thus we nay far orb it is, 


828 
on 


At feſt, des ſome certain eee 
approved, it may be nothing was then farther thought upon 
ſor the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their 
vwiſdom and diſcretion which were to rule, till by experience 
they "found this for all parts very inconvenient, ſo às the 
thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed. but 
increaſe the ſore which it ſhould have cured, They ſaw, 
that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all men's 
miſery. This conſtrained them to come unto laws wherein all 
men might fee their duty beforehand, and know the penaltics 
of tranſgreſſing them. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. l. i. ſe. 10. 
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own conſent either ſubmitted to the government of 
their father, or united together out of different 
families to make a government, ſhould 
put the rule into one man's hands, and chuſe to be 
under the conduct of a fingle perſon, without fo 
much as by expreſs conditions limiting or regu- 
lating his power, which they thought ſafe enough 
in his honeſty and prudence ; though they never 
dreamed of monarchy - being Jure Divino, which 
we never heard of among mankind, till it was re- 
vealed to us by the divinity of this laſt age; nor 
ever allowed paternal power to have a right to do- 
minion, or to be the foundation of all government. 
And thus much may ſuffice to ſnew, that as far as 
we have any light from hiſtory, we have reaſon to 
conclude, that all peaceful beginnings of govern- 
ment have been laid in the conſent of the people. 1 
ſay peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion in another 
place to ſpeak of conqueſt, which ſome eſteem 2 
way of beginning of governments. 

The other objection 1 find urged againſt the begin- 
TTW 
* viz. 

5. 113. That all men being born under govern- 
ment, ſome or other, it is impoſſible any of them 
ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together, 
A -— IP 

SIDE ment. wil 

If this argument be good; I aſk, how came ſo 
many lawful monarchies into the world? for if 
any body, upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhew me any 


ene man in any age of the world free to begin = 
lawful 
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lawful monarchy, I will be bound to ſhew him ten 
other free men at liberty, at the ſame time to unit 
and begin a-new: government under a regal, or any 
other form; it being demonſtration, that if any 
one, bern uuder the dominion of another, may be 
fo free as to have a right to command others in 
a new and diſtin empire, every one that is born 
under the dominion of er may be ſo free too, 


— 


and may become a ruler, or ſubject, of a diſtinct 

ſeparate government. And fo by this their own 

principle, either all men, however born, are free, 

or elſe there is but one lawful prince, ane lawful 

in the world. And then they have 

—_ to do, but barely to ſhew us which that 

; which when they have done, I doubt not but 

all mankind . agree to pay obedience to 
wing, 7a $94 * 

8. 1141 hough ical facie . to 
* objection, to ey that it involves them in 
the fame difficulties that it doth thoſe they uſe it 
againſt ; yet I fhall endeavour. to diſcover the 
weakneſs of this argument a little farther. S -7 

All men, ſay they, are born under government, 
and therefore they cannot be at liberty to begin a new 
one. Every one is born a ſubjet to his father, or 
his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie of 
. ſubjefion and allegiance. It is plain mankind ne- 
ver owned nor conſidered any ſuch natural ſubjec- 
tion that they were born in, to one or to the other 
that tied them, without their own conſents, to a 
1 to tkem and their heirs. 


8. 115. 
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§. 115. For there are no examples ſo fre- 
quent in hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, as thoſe 
of men withdrawing themſelves, and their obedi- 
ence, from the juriſdiftion they were born under, 
and the family or community they were bred up 
in, and ſetting up new governments in other places z 
from whence ſprang all that .number of petty 
common-wealths in the beginning of ages, and 
which always multiplied, as long as there was room 
enough, till the ſtronger, or more fortunate, ſwal- 
lowed the weaker ; and thoſe great ones again 
breaking to pieces, diſſolved. into leſſer dominions. 
All which are ſo many reſtimonies againſt pater- 
nal ſovereignty, and plainly prove, that it was not 
che natural right of the father deſcending to his 
heirs, that made governments in. the beginning, 
ſince it was impoſſible, upon that ground, * 
ſhould have been ſo. many, little kingdoms. all 
muſt have been but only one upiyexſal monarchy, 
if men had not been at liberty t0 ſeparate them 
ſelves from their families, and the government, 
be it what it will, that was ſet up i in it, and go and 
make diſtinft common-wealths and other 5 
ments, as they thought fit. 
$. 116. This has been the practice of the 
world from its firſt beginning to this day; nor is. 
it now any more hindrance to the freedom of man- 
kind, that they are born under conſtituted and ancient 
polities, that have eſtabliſhed laws, and ſet forms 
of government, than if they were born in the 
woods, amongſt the unconfined inhabitants, chat 
run doof in dem: for thoſe, who would perſuade 
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us, that by being born under any government, we are 
naturally ſubjelbs to it, and have no more any title 
or pretence to the freedom of the ſtate of nature, 
have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal 
power, which we have already anſwered) to-pro- 
duce for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or pro- 
genitors paſſed away their natural liberty, and 
thereby bound up themſelves and their poſterity 
to a perpetual ſubjection to the government, which 
they themſelves ſubmitted to. It is true, that 
whatever engagements or promiſes any one has 
made for himſelf, he is under- the obligation of 
them, out cannot, by any compact whatſoever, bind 
his children or poſterity : for his ſon, when a man, 
being altogether as free as the father, any a# of 
the father can no more give away the liberty of the 
ſon, than it can of any body elſe: he may indeed 
annex ſuch conditions to the land, he enjoyed as 
a z ſubjec of any common- wealth, as may oblige 
his ſon to be of that community, if he will enjoy 
thoſe poſſeſſions which were his father's ; becauſe 
that-eſtate being his father's property, he may di- 
poſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. | 
'$. 117. And this has generally given the oc- 
caſion to miſtake in this matter; becauſe common- 
wealths not permitting any part of their dominions 
to be diſmembered, nor to be enjoyed by any but 
thoſe of 'their community, the ſon cannot ordina- 
rily enjoy the poſſeſſions of his father, but under 
the ſame terms his father did, by becoming a mem- 
ber of the ſociety ; whereby he puts himſelf pre- 
Ently under the government he finds there eſta- 
2 bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, as much as any other ſubject of that com- 
mon- wealth. And thus the conſent of free men horn 
under government, which only makes them members © 
of it, being giyen ſeparately in their turns, as each 
comes to be of age, and not in a multitude toge- 
ther; people take no notice of it, and thinking 
it not done at all, or not neceſſary, 
are naturally ſubjects as they are men. | 

6. 118. But, it is plain governments them- 
ſelves underſtand it otherwiſe z they claim no pe“ 
over the ſon, becauſe of that they bad over the fas 
tber; nor look on children as being their ſubjects, 
by their fathers being ſo. If a ſubject of England: 
have a child, by an Exgliſ woman in France, 
whoſe ſubje& is he? Not the king of England's 
for he muſt have leave to be admitted to the privi- 
leges of it: nor the king of France's; for how. 
then has his father à liberty to, bring him away, 
and breed him as he pleaſes? and whoever was 
judged as a traytor or deſerter, if he left, or warred 
againſt a country, for being barely born in it of. 
parents that were aliens there ? It is plain then, 
by the practice of governments themſelves, as 
well as by the law of right reaſon, that à child is 
born a ſubjels of no country or government. He is 
under his father's tuition and authority, till he 
comes to age of diſcretion ; and then he is a free- 
man, at liberty what government he will put him- 
ſelf under, what body politic he will unite him- 
ſelf to: for if an Eugliſbman' ſon, born in France, 
be at liberty, and may do fo, it is evident there is 
no tie upon him by his * 
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kingdom ; nor is he bound up by any compad{ of 
his anceſtors. Ahd why then hath not his ſon, by 
the ſame reaſon, the ſame liberty, though he be 
born any where elſe? Since the power that a fa- 
ther hath naturally over His children, is the ſame, 
wherever they be born, and tlie ties of natural 
obligations are not bounded by the poſitive limits 
of kingdoms and common-wealths, 

$. 119. Every man being, as has been ſhewed; 
naturally free, and nothing being able to put him 
into ſubjection to any earthly power, but only 
his own conſent; it is to be cohſidered, what 
ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient declaration of 
a man's conſent, to make bim ſubje to the laws 
of any government. There is a common diftinc- 
tion of an expreſs and tacit conſent, which will 
- concern our preſent caſe. No body doubts but 
an expreſs conſent, of any man entering into any 
ſociety, makes him a perfe& member of that % 
ciety, a ſubject of that government. The diffi- 
culty is, what ought to be looked upon as a a- 
cit conſent, and how far it binds, i. e. how far any 
one ſhall be looked on to have conſented, and 
thereby ſubmitted to any government, where he has 
made no expreſſions of it at all. And to this I 
ſay, that every man, that hath any poſſeſſions, or 
_ enjoyment, of any part of the dominions of any 
government, doth thereby give his tacit conſent, 
and is as far forth obliged to obedience to the laws 
of that government, during ſuch enjoyment, as 
any one under it; whether this his poſſeſſion be 
of land, to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodg · 
ung 
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ing only for a week; or whether it be barely tra- 
velling freely on the highway; and in effect, it 
Tents WO e Cf PERS 
the territories of that government. | ; 
K 20 To underſtand this the better, it is 
fit to conſider, that every man, when he at firſt 
iocorporates himſelf into any common- wealth, he, 
by his uniting himſelf thereunto, annexes alſo, 
and ſubmits to the community, thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do- not al- 
ready belong to any other government: for it 
would be a direct contradiction, for any one to 
enter into ſociety with others for the ee and 
ing of property; and yet to ſuppoſe his 
land, whoſe property is to be regulated by the laws 
_ of the ſociety, ſhould be exempt from the juriſ- 
diction of that government, to which he himſelf, 
the proprietor of the land, is a ſubject. By the 
ſame act therefore, whereby any one unites his 
„which was before free, to any common- 
wealth; by the ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, 
which were before free, to it alſo; and they be- 
come, both of them, perſon and poſſeſſion, ſub- 
ject to the government and dominion of chat com- 
mon- wealth, as long as it hath a being. Whoever 
therefore, from thenceforth, by inheritance, pur- 
chaſe, permiſſion, or otherways, enjoys any pars 
¶ the land, fo annexed to, and under the govern- 
ment of that common-wealth, muſt take it with the 
condition it is under; that is, f ſubmitting te tbe 
government of the common-wealth, under whoſe” 


juriſdiction it is, nn it. 
4 * 88. If 


a — E 
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F. 121. But ſince the government has a di- 
rect juriſdiction only over the land, and reaches 
the poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incor- 
porated himſelf in the ſociety) only as he dwells 
upon, and enjoys that; the obligation any one is 
under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, to ſubmit to 
the government, begins and ends with the enjoyment ;, 
ſo that whenever the owner, who has given no- 
thing but ſuch a tacit conſent to the government, 
will, by donation, fale, or otherwiſe, quit the ſaid 
poſſeſſion, he 1s at hberty to go and incorporate 
himſelf into any other common-wealth ; or to 
agree with others to begin a new one, in vacuis 
locis, in any part of the world, they can find free 
and unpoſſeſſed: whereas, he that has once, by actual 
agreement, and any expreſs declaration, given his 
ebnſent to be of any common-wealth, is perpetu- 
ally and indiſpenſibly obliged to be, and remain 
unalterably a ſubject to it, and can never be again 
in the liberty of the ſtate of nature; unleſs, by 
any calamity, the government he was under comes 
to be difſolved ; or elſe by ſome public act cuts 
him off from being any longer a member of it. 
$- 122. But. ſubmitting to the laws of any 
country, living quietly, and enjoying privileges 
and protection under them, mates not a max a mem- 
ber of that ſociety : this is only a local protection 
and homage due to and from all thoſe, who, not 
being in a ſtate of war, come within the territo- 
ries. belonging 'to any government, to all parts. 
- whereof the force of its laws extends. But this 
no more makes a man a member of that ſociety, a 
1 - 


* . 
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perpetual ſubje& of that common-wealth, than 
it would make a man a ſubject to another, in whoſe 
family he found it convenient to abide for ſome 
time; though, whilſt he continued in it, he were 
obliged to comply with the laws, and ſubmit to 
the government he found there. And thus we 
ſee, that foreigners, by living all their lives under 
another government, and enjoying the privileges 
and protection of it, though they are bound, even 
in conſcience, to ſubmit to its adminiſtration, as. 
far forth as any deniſon; yet do not thereby come 
to be ſubjecs or members of that common-wealth, 
Nothing can make any man ſo, but his actually en- 
tering into it by poſitive engagement, and expreſs 
promiſe and compact. This is that which I think 
concerning the beginning of political ſocieties, 
and that con/ent which makes any one a member * 


any common-wealth. 
„ 
Of the Ends of Political Society and Government.” 


F 123. If man in the ſlate of nature he 0 
free, as has been ſaid; if he be abſolute lord of 
his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to the gtegt- 
eſt, and ſubject to no body, why will he part with 
his freedom? why will he give up this empire, 
and ſubject himſelf to the dominion and controul 
of any other power? To which it is obi 
ous to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of natute 
he hath ſuch. a right, yet the enjoyment of it is 

| TS | very 


* 


os 
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very uncertain, and conſtantly expoſed to the in- 


vaſion of others: for all being kings as much as 


he, every man his equal, and the greater part no 


ſtrict obſervers of equity and juſtice; the enjoy- 


ment of the property he has in this ſtate is very 
unſafe, very unſecure. This makes him willing 
to quit a condition, which, however free, is full 


of fears and continual dangers: and it is not 


without reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing 


to join in ſociety with others, who are already 
united, to have a mind to unite, for the mutual 


preſervation of their lives, liberties and eſtates, 
which I call by the general name, property. 


$. 124. The great and chief end, therefore, 


of men's uniting into common-wealths, and put- 


ting themſelves under government, is the preſerva- 
tion of their property. To which in the ſtate of 


nature there are many things wanting. 


Firſt, There wants an eftabliſhed, ſettled, known 
law, received and allowed by common conſent 
to be the ſtandard of right and wrong, and 
the common meaſure to decide all controver- + 


| fies between them: for though the law of nature 


be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures ; 
yet men being biaſſed by their intereſt; as well as 
ignorant for want of ſtudy of it, are not apt to 
allow of it as a law binding to them in the 125 


cation of it to their particular caſes. 


§. 125. Secondly, In the ſtate of nature 


chere wants 4 known and indifferent judge, with au- 
 thority to determine all differences according to 
the eſtabliſhed law ; EINE one in that ftate 


(IVE 3 © being 


| 
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being both judge and executioner of the law of 
nature, men being partial to themſelves, paſſion 
and revenge is very apt to carry them too far, and 
with too much heat, in their own caſes; as well 
as negligence, and e weg e n to make them 
too remiſs in other men's. | 
§. 126, Thirdly, In the ate of ang e 
often wants power to back and ſupport the ſen- 
tence. when right, and to give it due execution. 
They who by any injuſtice offended, will ſeldom 
fail, where they are able, by force to make good 
their injuſtice ; ſuch reſiſtance many times makes 
the puniſhment dangerous, and frequently de- 
ſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. . 
$. 127. Thus mankind, notwithſtanding 
all the privileges of the ſtate of nature, being bur 
in an ill condition, while they remain in it, are 
quickly driven into ſociety. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of men live 
any time together in this ſtate. The inconvenien- 
cies that they are therein expoſed to, by the irre- 
gular and uncertain exerciſe of the power every 
man has of puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, 
make them take ſanctuary under the eſtabliſned 
laws of government, and therein ſeek the preſer- 
vation of their property. It is this makes them ſo 
willingly give up every one his ſingle power of pu- 
niſhing, to be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be 
appointed to it amongſt them; and by ſuch rules 
as the community, or thoſe authorized by them to 
that purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And in this we have 
the original right and riſe of both the legiſlative and 
| T 3 executive 


* 
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executive power, as well as of the governments 
and ſocieties themſelves. 

$. 128. For in the ſtate of nature, to omit the 
liberty he has of innocent delights, a man has two 


TS. ; 

"The fit is wo do bene be Ml fs for 
the preſervation of himſelf, and others within the 
permiſſion of the law of nature : by which law, 
common to them all, he and all the reſt of man- 
kind are one community, make up one ſociety, di- 
ſtinct from all other creatures. And were it not 
for the corruption and vitiouſneſs of degenerate 
men, there would be no need of any other; no neceſ- 
firy that men ſhould ſeparate from this great and 
natural community, and by poſitive agreements 
combine into ſmaller and divided affociations. 

The other power a man has in the ſtate of na- 
ture, is the power 10 puniſh the crimes committed 
againſt that law. Both theſe he gives up, when 
he joins in a private, if I may fo call it, or par- 


$. 129. The firſt power, viz. of doing what- 
ſoever be thought for the preſervation of himſelf, 
and the reſt of mankind, be gives up to be regu- 
lated by laws made by the ſociety, fo far forth as 
. and the 


reſt of that 
the ſociety 
nen 
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S. 130. Second, The power of puniſhing be 
wholly gives up, and engages his natural force, 
{which he might before employ in the execution 
of the law of nature, by his own fingle autho- 
rity, as he thought fit) to aſſiſt the executive 
power of the ſociety, as the law thereof ſhall re- 
quire : for being now in a new ſtate, wherein he 
is to enjoy many conveniencies, from the labour, 
| aſſiſtance, and ſociety of others in the ſame com- 
munity, as well as protection from its whole 
ſtrength; he is to part alſo with as much of his 
natural liberty, in providing for himſelf, as the 
good proſperity, and ſafety of the ſociety ſhall 
require; which is not only neceſſary, but juſt, 
ſince the other members of the ſociety do the like. 
F. 132. But though men, when they enter 
into ſociety, give up the equality, liberty, and 
executive power they Rad in the ſtate of nature, 
into the hands of the ſociety, to be ſo far diſpoſed 
of by the legiſlative, as the good of the ſociety 
ſhall require; yet it being only with an intention 
in every one the better to preſerve himſelf, his 
liberty and property; (for no rational creature can 
be ſuppoſed to change his condition with an in- 
tention to be worſe) che power of the ſociety, or 
legiſlative conſtituted by them, can never be ſup- 
poſed to extend farther than the common good; but _ 
is obliged to ſecure every one's property, by pro- 
viding againſt thoſe three defects above mentioned, 
that made the ſtate of nature ſo unſafe and uneaſy. 
And fo whoever has the legiſlative or ſupreme 
power of any common- wealth, is bound to govern 
| T 4 , by 
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by eſtabliſhed fanding laws, promulgated and 
4 known to the people, and not by extemporary de- 
1 crees; by indifferent and upright judges, who are | 
S to decide controverſies by thoſe laws; and to en- 
= ploy the force of the community at home, only 
in the execution of ſuch laws, or abroad to prevent 
or redreſs foreign injuries, and ſecure the commu—- 
nity from inroads and invaſion. And all this to 
be directed to no other end, 1 


e ee 25 the r 


CHAPTER x 


of the Forms of” 4 G ee 


ores: The majority having, as has * 
a en ee e eee the 
whole power of the community naturally in them, 
may employ all that power in making laws for 
the community from time to time, and executing 
thoſe laws by officers of their own appointing; 
and then the form of the government is a perfect 
democracy: or elſe may put the power of making 
laws into the hands of a few ſelect men, and their 
heirs or ſucceſſors; and then it is an oligarchy : or 
elſe into the hands of one man, and then it is a 
monarchy: nn 
ditary | monarchy: if to him only for life, but 
upon his death the power only of nominating a 
ſucceſſor to return to them an elective monarchy. . 
And ſo accordingly of theſe the community may 
es AE IT HS of govern- 
+ mes 
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ment, as they think good, And if the legilla- 


tive power be at firſt given by the majority 
to one or more perſons only for their lives, or any 


limited time, and then the ſupreme power to re- 


vert to them again; when it is ſq reverted, the 


a um to . * better. 
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community may diſpoſe of it again anew into 
what hands they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute. a new 
form of government: for the form of government 
depending upon the placing the ſupreme power, 
which is the legiſlative, it being impoſſible to con · 
ceive that an inferior power ſhould preſcribe to a 
ſuperior, or any but the ſupreme make laws, ac - 
cording as the power of making laws en 
ſuch is the form of the.common-wealth. . 4 

F. 133. . 
ſtood all along to mean, not a democracy, or any 


form of government, but amy independent commus 


nity, which the Latins ſignified by the word civitas, 
to which the word which beſt anſwers in our lan- 
guage, is common-wealth, and moſt properly ex- 
preſſes ſuch a ſociety of men, which community 
or city in Zngh/p does not; for there may be ſub· 
.ordinate communities in a government; and city 
amongſt us has a quite different notion from com- 


mon- wealth: and therefore, to avoid ambiguity, 
I crave leave to uſe the word common-wealth in 


that. ſenſe, in which I find it uſed by king James - -+ - 


the firſt; and I take it to be its genuine ſignifica- 
tion; which if any body diſlike, T conſent with | 


Iota 
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means of that- being 
ſociety; the , and fundamental poſitrve law of all 


fiſt with the public good) of every perſon in it. 
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6. 134. The great end of men's entering ino 
fociety, being the enjoyment of their properties 
in peace and ſafety, and the great inſtrument and 
ing the laws eſtabliſhed in that 


common-wealths is the eftabliſhing of the lepiſlative 
power; as the firf and fundamental natural law, 
which is to govern even the legiſlative itſelf, ig the 
preſervation of the ſaciety, and (as far as will con- 


This legiſlative is not only the ſupreme power of 
the common-wealth, but ſacred and unalterable 
in the hagds where the community. have once 
placed it; nor can any edict of any body elſe, in 

what form ſoever conceived; or by what power ſoever 
backed, have the force and obligation of a lau, which 


has not its ſanction from chat legiſlative ieh the pub- 


OOTY Moy mn 


lic has choſen and appointed: for without this the 
law could not have that, which is abſolutely neceſ- 


Over 
> The lawful ar ad cant laws ch vole 
wy ſocieties of men, belonging ſo properly unto the 

intire ſocieties, that for any * potentate of what 


kind ſoever upon earth, to exerciſe the Tame of himſelf, and 
not by expreſs commiſſion immediately and perſonally received 


from God, or elſe by authority derived at the firſt from their 


conſeat, 


* * 


— 
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over whom no body can have a power to make 
laws, but by their own conſent, and by authoriry 
received from them; and therefore all the obedience, + 
which by the moſt ſolemn ties any one can be 
obliged 4 pay, ultimately terminates in this 70 
preme power, and is directed by thoſe laws which 
it enacts: nor can any oaths to any foreign power 
whatſoever, or any domeſtic ſubordinate 
diſcharge any member of the ſociety from his o. 
dience to the legiſlative, acting purſuant to their | 
truſt; nor oblige him to any obedience contrary to 

the laws ſo enacted, or farther than they do allow; 
it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ulti. 
mately to obey any power in the ſocietyz which is 
pot the ſupreme. 

8 T hough the 1;g;ſative, whether placed 
in one or more, whether it be always in being, or 
only by intervals, though i it be the aum power 
in every common- wealth; yet, 

Firſt, It is nat, nor can poſiibly be abſolutely 
arbitrary over of Ives * of the * 


. upon whoſe . they impoſe es it tis no * 
than mere tyranny, Laws they are not therefore which pub- 
lic approbation hath not made ſo. Hooker”s Feel, Pol. J. i. fo, 
10. Of this point therefore we are to note, that fith men 
naturally have no full and perſect power to command whole 
politic multitudes of men, therefore utterly. without our 
conſent, we could in ſuch fort be at no man's.commandment 
living. And to be commanded. we. do conſent, whetvehat 
ſaciety, whereof we be a part, hath at any time before co + 
ſented, De zeraking,the Tamg eee 
agtement. | 4-4 #2; 

Laws therefore human, of what Wia 
ble by conſent. * | 


Wl 


proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the arbitrary 
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for ir being but the joint power of every member 
of the ſociety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, 
which is legiſlator ; ir can be ho more than thoſe 


perſons had in a ſtate of nature before they entered 


into fociety, and gave up to the community : for 
no body can transfer to another more power than 
he has in himſelf; and no body has an abſolute 
arbitrary power over himſelf, or over any other, 
to deſtroy his own life, or take away the life 
or property of another. A man, as has been 


power of another; and having in the ſtate of na- 
ture no arbitrary power over the life, liberty, or 
poſſeſſion of another, but only fo much as the law 
of nature gave him for the preſervation of him? 
ſelf, and the reſt of mankind} this is all he doth, 
or can give up to the common-wealth, and by it to 
the lei lative potorr, ſo that the legiſlative can have 
no more than this. Their power, in the utmoſt 
bounds of it, is limited to the public good of the 
ſociety. It is a power, that hath no other end 


e can never “ have 


. 
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„ Two foundicions there are"which bear up public ſo 
P the one a natural inclioation, whereby all men deſire 
fociable life and fellow hip; the other an order, expreſly or 
ſecretly agreed upon, touching the manner of their union 
in living together: the latter is that which we call the law 
| of a common-weal, the very ſout of a politic body, the 
whereof are by law animated, held together, and ſet 
work in ſuch actions as the common good requireth. 
Laws politic, ordained for external order and -regiment 
n e, are never framed as they ſhould 3 
6 ce 
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a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to im- 
poveriſh the ſubjects. The obligations of the la 


of nature ceaſe not in ſociety, but onhy in many 
| caſes are drawn cloſer, and have by human laws 
known penalties annexed to them, to inforce their 


obſervation. . Thus the law of nature ſtands as an 


eternal rule to all men, Hater: as well as others. 
The rules that they make for other men's actions, 


muſt, as well as their own and other men's actions, 
be conformable to the law of nature, i. e. to the 


will of God, of which that is a declaration, and 


the fundamental law of nature being the preſervation 


JF 


valid againſt it. 
68. 136. Secondly, e The leriflative, 2 


authority, cannot aſſume to itſelf a power to rule 


edi Take but 7s Ws 


"ddr ihe e been deset 
aud averſe from all obedience: to the ſacred laws of his 
nature; in a word, unleſs preſuming man to be, in 

of his depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, th 
do accordingly provide, notwithftanding, fo to frame his out- 
ward actions, that they be no hindrance unto the common 
good, for which ſocieties are inſtituted.. Unleſs. they do this, 
| they are not perfect. Hooker's, Ecdl: Pol. I i. id. 10. f 


Human laws are meaſures in reſpect of men whoſe actions 
R wine howbeit ſuch meaſures they are as, have alſo 


their higher rules to be-meaſured by, which rules are two, 


the law of God, and the law of nature; ſo that laws human 
mult be made according to the general laws of natuve, and 
vithout contradiction to any poſitive law of ſcripture, 8 
| wiſe ey are ill made. Hooker”s Ecel. Pal. I. il. id. 9. 

To conſtrain men to any — foam 
unreaſonable. Ibid. J. i. ee. 10. 
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Fifpenſe juftice, and decide the rights of the ſubject 
by promulgated flanding laws, and known authorized 
judges : tor the law of nature being unwritten, 
and fo no where to be found but in the minds of 
men, they who through paſſion or intereſt ſhall 
miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot fo eaſily be con- 
vinced of their miſtake where there is no eſta- 
bliſhed judge: and fo it ſerves not, as it ought, to 
determine the rights, and fence the properties of 
thoſe that live under it, eſpecially where « every one 
z judge, interpreter, and executioner of it too, 
and that in his own caſe: and he that has right on 
his ſide, having ordinarily but his own fingle 
ſtrength, hath not force enough to defend himſelf | 
from injuries, or to puniſh delinquents. To avoid 
theſe inconveniencies, which diſorder men's pro- 
| ies in the ſtate of nature, men unite into ſo- 
cities, that they may have the united ſtrength of 
the whole ſociety to ſecure and defend their pro- 
and may have ffanding rules to bound it, 
dn Pres know what is his. To 
this end it is that men give up all their natural 
power to the ſociety which they enter into, and the 
community put the legiſlative power into ſuch 
hands as they think fit, with this truſt, that they 
ſhall be governed by declared laws, or elſe their 
+ peace, quiet, and property will ſtill be at rhe ſame | 
_ _ uncertainty, as it was in the'ſtate of nature, 
$. 137. Abſolute arbitrary power, or govern- 
ug without ſeteled; fanding Laas, can neither of 
them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety and govern- 
| F 


— 
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the ſtate of nature for, and tie themſelves up un- 
der, were it not to preſerve their lives, hbernies - 
and fortunes, wad by fared rakes of eh dnt "=; 
perty to ſecure their peace and quiet. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed that they ſhould intend, had they a po-̊r 
ſo to do, to give any one, or more, a abſolute 
arbitrary power: over their perſons and eſtates, ane 
put a force into the magiſtrate's hand to execute his 
unlimited will arbitrarily upon them. This were 

to put themſelves into a worſe condition than che 
Oats of ee ee to de- 
fend their right againſt the injuries of others, and 
were upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whether” 
invaded by a ſingle man, or many in combination. 
Whereas by ſuppoſing they have given up them- 
ſelves to the abſolute arbitrary power and will of a 
legiſlator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and 
armed him, to make a prey of chem when he 
pPfeaſes? he being in a much worſe condition, who! 
is expoſed to the arbitrary power of one man, who 
has the command of 100,000, than he that is eu- 


poſed to the arbitrary power of 100,000 fingle men; 


no body being ſecure, that his will, who has ſuch 
2 command, is better than that of other men, 
though his force be 100,000 times ſtronger, And 
therefore; whatever form the common- wealth is 
under, the ruling power ouglu to govern by de- 
clared and received laws, and not by extemporaty” 
dictates and undetermined reſolutions ; for then 
mankind will be in a far worſe condition than in 
the ſtate of nature, if they ſhall have armed one, 
on hs og of W 


\ o 
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to force them to obey at” pleaſure the exorbitant 
and unlimited decrees of their ſudden thoughts, or 
unreſtrained, and till that moment unknown wills, 
without having any meaſures ſet down which may 
guide and juſtify their actions: for all the power 
ſtße government has, being only for the good of 
the ſociety, as it ought not to be arbitrary and at 
pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſbed and 
promulgated laws ; that both the people may know 
their duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within the limits 
af the law; and the rulers too kept within their 
bounds, and not be tempted, by the power they 
have in their hands, to employ it to ſuch purpoſes, 
and; by: eee 
known, and own not willingly. 5 
8. 138. Thirdly, The ſupreme Petbem ans 
tate from any man any part of his property with - 
out his on conſent: for the preſervation of pro- 
perty perty being the end of government, and that for 
which men enter into ſociety, it »ſup- 
poſes and requires, that the people. ſhould. have 
property, without which they muſt be ſuppoſed to 
loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which wan the 
end for which they entered into it; too groſs an 
abſurdity for any man to own: - Men therefore in 
ſotiety having property, they have ſuch a right W 
the goods, which by the law of the community 


are theirs, that no body hath a right to take their 


ſubſtance or any part of it from them, withaut 
their on conſent : without this they have no pre- 
3 for I have truly no property in that, 
. when he 


0 x tia pleaſes, 
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pleaſes, againſt my conſent. Hence it is a miſ- 8 


take to think, that the ſupreme or l egiflative | 
of any commog- wealth can do what it wilk: and 
diſpoſe of the eſtates of the ſubject arbitrarily; or 
take any part of them at pleaſure. This is not 
much 9 be feared in governments where the 8 
lative conſiſts, wholly or in part, in aſſemblies - 
which are variable, whoſe members, upon the dif- 
ſolution of the aſſembly, are ſubjects under the 
common laws of their country, equally with the 
_ ut in governments, where the legiſlative is : 
laſting -afſembly always in being, 'or in one 
. monarchies, there is danger 
ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a 
diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the community; 
and ſo will be apt to increaſe their own riches and 
power, by taking what they think fit from the 
people: for a man's property is not at all ſecure, 
though there be good and equitable laws to ſet the 
bounds of it between him and his fellow- ſubjects, 


take from any private man, what part he pleaſes of 
| ie prepares and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he'thinks 


L edvernmens, e ren ls pe 
is gut, being, as I have before ſhewed, intruſted- 
wich. condition, and for this end, that men 
mighit have and ſecure their properties ;, the pritice, 
or ſenate, however it may have power to- make 
laws, for the regulating of property between the 
ſubjects one amongſt another, yet can never have 
j Era r or any 
| 15 et Pure 


"a. 
264,47 - 
W. 


if he who commands thoſe ſubjects have power to 
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part of the ſubjects proper. without their own J.. 


4 SY for this would be in effect to leave them 
no property at all. And to let us ſee, that even 
abſolute power, where it is neceſſary, is not arbi- 
tram by being abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that 
reaſon, and confined to thoſe ends, which required 
it in ſome caſes to be abſolute, we need look no 
farther than the common practice of martial diſci- 
. Pine ; for the preſervation of the army, and in it 
of the whole common-wealth, requires an «b/olute 
_ obedience to the command of every ſuperior officer, 

and it is juſtly death to diſobey or difpute the moſt 
dangerous or unreaſonable of them; but yet we 
ſee, that neither the ſerjeant, that could command 
a ſoldier to march up to the mouth of a cannon, 
or ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt ſure to 
periſh, can command that ſoldier to give him one 
penny of his money; nor the general, that can 
condemn him to death for deſerting his poſt, or 
for not obeying the moſt deſperate orders, can yet, 

with all his ab/olute power of life and death, diſ- 


. paoſe of one farthing of that. ſoldier's; eſtate, or 


| | ove who exjos ki tae of NE: —_ 


ſcize tne jot of his goods; whom yet he can 
cammand any thing, and hang for the leaſt diſ- 
abedience ; becauſe ſuch a blind obedience is ne- 
ceſſary to that end, for which the has 
his power, vi. the preſervation. of the reſſ q but 
the 32 of his goods has nathing to d 


V 3 Is. i glue, goveriments'canbor. be 
ſupported without great charge, and it is fit every 


— 
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pay out of his eſtate his proportion for che main- 
tenance of it. But till it muſt be with his own 
conſent, i. e. the conſent of the majority, giving 
it either by themſelves, or their repreſentatives 
choſen by them: for if any one ſhall clalth 4 
power to lay and levy taxes on the people, by his 
own authority, and without ſuch conſent of the 
people, he thereby invades the fundamental law of 
property, and ſubverts the end of government: for 
what property have I in that, which another. may 
by right take, when he pleaſes; to himſelf? 

$. 141. Fourthly, The legiſlative cannot tranſ- 
fer the power of making laws to any other hands: 
for it being but a delegated power from the people, 
they who have it cannot pals it over to others. 
The people alone can appoint the form of the 
common- Wealth, which is by conſtituting the le- 
_ gillativ, and appointing in whoſe hands that ſhall 
be. And when the people have ſaid, We will 
ſubmit to rules, and be governed by /aws made by 
ſuch men, and in ſuch forms, no body elſe can 
ſay other men ſhall make /aws for them; nor can 
the people be bound by any las, but fuch as ate 
enacted by thoſe whom they have choſen, and au- 
thorized to make /aws for them. The power of 
the legiſlative, being derived from the people by 
a poſitive voluntary grant and inſtitution, can be 
no other than what that poſitive grant conveyed, 
which being only to make las, and not to make 
legiſlators, the 'legiflative can have no power to 
transfer their authority of GY Io and place 


it in other hands. 
"RED 8. 142, 
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5. 142. Theſe are the bounds, which the truſt, 
that is put in them by the ſociety, and the law of 
God and nature, have ſet to the legiſlative power 
of every common-wealth, in all forms of govern- 
ment, 

Firſt, They are to govern by promuleated efta- 
bliſbed laws, not to be varied in particular caſes, 
but to have one rule for rich and poor, for the 
favourite at court, and the country man at plough. 

Secondly, Theſe /aws alſo ought to be deſigned 
For no other end ultimately, but * good. of the 
people. 

Thirdiy, They muſt not raiſe Ma wn "the ps 

perty of the people, without the conſent of the people, 
Te by Bennet, or their deputies, And this 
properly concerns only ſuch governments, where 
the legiſlative is always in beigg, or at leaſt where 
the people have not reſerved any part of ghe le- 
giſlative to deputies, to be from time to time 
choſen by themſelves. 1 

Fourthly, the legiſlative neither mult ur cu 
transfer the power of making laws to any body 
. elſe, or place it any was but where 3 | 

— 
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CHAPTER „ 


97 the Legiſlative, Executive, and Felerative 
| * of 25 Common-wealth. 

. 143, The keiflative: power is thai which 
has a right #0 dire? how the force of the common 
wealth ſhall be employed for preſerving the com- 
munity and members of it. But becauſe thoſe 
laws which are conſtantly to be executed, and 
whoſe force is always to continue, may be made 
in a little time; therefore there is no need, that 
the legiflative ſhould be always in being, not hav- 

ing always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may 
de too great a temptation to human frailty, apt to 
graſp at power, for the ſame perſons, who have 
the power of making laws, to have alſo in their 
hands the power to executę them, whereby they 
may exempt themſelves from obedience to dhe 
laws they make, and ſuit the law, both in its 
making, and execution, to their own private ad- . 
vantage, and thereby come to have a diſtinct inter- 
eſt from the reſt of the community, contrary to 
the end of ſociety and government: therefore in 
well ordered common- wealths, where the good of 
the whole is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the g, 
tive is put into the hands of divers perſons, 
who duly aſſembled, have by themſelves, or jointly 
with others, a power to make laws, which When 
they have done, being ſeparated: again, they are 
themſelves ſubject to the laws they have made; 
U'3 which 
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which is a new and near tie upon them, to take 
care, that they make them for the public good. 
$. 144. But becauſe the laws, that are at 
once, and in a ſhort time made, have a conſtant 
and laſting force, and need a perpetual execution, | 
or an attendance thereunto; therefore it is neceſ- 
fary there ſhould be a porver always in being, which 
ſhould ſee to the execution of the laws that are 
made, and remain in force. And thus the Jegi/- 
ting od. executing beer 
rated. 
$- 1467, There is angcher power in every 
common-wealth, which one. may call natural, be- 
_ caule it is that which anſwers to the power every 
man naturally had before he entered into ſociety : 
for though in a common-wealth the members of it 
are diſtinct perſons, ſtill in reference to one another, 
and as ſuch are governed by the laus of the ſo- 
ciety; yet in, reference to. the. reſt of mankind, 
they make one body, which is, as every member 
of it before was, ſtill in the: ſtate. of . nature. with 
the reſt of mankind. Hence it is, that the con- 
troverſies that happen between any man of the 
ſociety with thoſe that are out of it, are managed 
by the public; and an injury done to a member of 
their body, engages the whole in the reparation of 


it. So that under this conſideration, the whole 


community is one body in the ſtate of nature, in. 
 reſpedt of all other ſtates or perſons out af its 
community. 

| $- 146. This therefore contains the power of 


war and Peace. leagues and alliances Ra 
t 


3. Ga. - 
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enanſaRions, with. all and communities 
without the common-wealth, and may be called 
federatie, if any one pleaſes. So the ching be 
underſtood, I am indifferent as to the name. 


2 


F. 147. | Theſe two powers, orerunve and 
federative, though they be really diſtinct in them- 
ſelves, yet one comprehending the execution of the 
municipal laws of the ſociety witbin its ſelf, upon 
all that are parts of it; the other the m 8 
of the ſecurity and intereft of the public without, 
with all thoſe that it may receive benefit or damage 
from, yet they are always almoſt" united. And 
though this federative power in the well or ill ma- 
nagement of it be of great moment to the com- 
. yet it is much leſs capable to be 
directed by antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive laws, 
than the executive; and ſo muſt neceſſarily be leſt 
to the prudence and wiſdom of thoſe, whoſe hands 
it is in, to be managed for the public gevd : for 
che /aws that concern ſubjects one amongſt another, 
© being to direct their actions, may well endugh 
precede them. But what is to be done in reference 
to foreigners, depending much upon their actions, 
and the variation of deſigns and intereſts, muſt be 
left in great part to the prudence of thoſe, who 
have this power committed to them, to be managed 
by the beſt of their ſkill, Wann, 
common- wealth. £ 
$. 148. Though, as 1 fad, the nee | 
 federative power of every community be really 
diſtin& in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be 
ſeparated, and placed at the ſame time, in the 
"DI hands 
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hands of diſtin&,perſons : for both of them re. 
quiring the force of the ſociety for their-exerciſe, 
it is almoſt impracticable to place the force of the | 
common-wealth in diſtinct, and not ſubordinate 
hands; or that the executive and federative power 
ſhould be placed in perſons, that might act ſepa- 
rately, whereby the force of the public would be 
under different commands: which would be apt 
eee re 1 


CHAPTER. XII 


of the Subordination of the Powers of the ce 
5 3 . 


| 6. 149. Though in a conflicngd common-, 
wealth, ſtanding upon its own baſis, and acting 
according to its own nature, that is, acting for the 
Pre ervation of the community, there can be but one 
ſupreme power, which is the legiſlative, to which 
all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate, yet the 
legiſlative being only a fiduciary power to act for 
certain ends, there remains ſtill in the people à ſu- 
preme power to remove or alter the legiſlative, when 
they find the legiſſative act contrary to the truſt 
repoſed in them: for all power given with truſt for 


the attaining an end, being limited by that end, 


whenever that end is manifeſtly neglected, or op- 
poſed, the truft muſt — be forfeited, and 
the pewer deyolve into the hands of thoſe that 
gave it, who may place it anew where they ſhall 


og bet} EN Ernye" And thus 
the 
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of ſaving themſelves from the attempts and de- 
figns of any body, even of their legiſlators, when- 
ever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as ta 
lay and carry on deſigns againſt the- liberties and 
properties of the ſubject: for no man or ſociety: 
of men, having a power to deliver up their pre-. 
ſervation, or conſequently the means of it, to the 
abſolute will and arbitrary dominion of another; 
whenever any one ſhall go about to bring them into 
ſuch a ſlaviſh condition, they will always have a right 
to preſerve what they have not a power to part 
with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe who invade 
this fundamental, ſacred, and unalterable law of 
ſelf-preſervation, for which they entered into ſo- 
ciety. And thus the community may be ſaid in 
this reſpect to be always the ſupreme power, but 
not as conſidered under any form of government, 
beruft thin power of "the: people can"nover take 
place till the government be diffolved. - - + 
8. T50. In all caſes, Aud the governmont- | 
ſubſiſts, the Jegifative is the ſupreme power © for 
what can give laws to another, muſt needs be 
ſuperior to him; and ſince the is no 
otherwiſe of the ſociety, but by the 


right ĩt has to make laws for all the parts, and for 


every member of the ſociety, preſcribing rules to 


their actions, and giving power of executiom 


where they are tranſgreſſed, the legiflative muſt . 
needs be the /upreme, and all other powers, in any- . 
members or parts of the ſociety, derived from and 
fſabordinate to it. | 


$. 151. 
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6. 152. In ſome common where the 
tegiſlative is not always in being, and the exetutive 
is veſted in a fingle perſon; who has alſo a ſhare in 
the legiſlative; there that ſingle perſon in a yery 
tolerable ſenſe may alſo be called ſupreme : not 


that he has in himſelf all the ſupreme power, which 
is that of law- ; but becauſe he has in him 


the /upreme-execution, from whom all inferior ma- 
derive all their ſeveral ſubordinate pow- 
— — pierigf chem 5 having 
alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him, there being no 
law to be made without his conſent, which cannot 
be expected ſhould ever ſubject him to the other 
part of the legiſlatixe, be is properly enough in 
this ſenſe ſipreme. But yet it is to be obſerved, 
that though oaths of. allegiance and fealty are taken 
to him, it is not to him as ſupreme legiſlator, but 
as ſupreme executor of the law, made by a Joint 
power of him with others; allegiance being nothing 
but an obedience according to law, which when he 
violates, he has no right to obedience, nor can 
claim it otherwiſe than as the public perſon veſted 
with the power of the law, — 
dered as the image, phantom, or repreſentative of 
the common wealth, acted by the will of the ſo- 
ciety, declared in its laws; and thus he has no 
will, no power, but that of the law. But when 
he quits this rep̃reſentation, this public will, and 
acts by his own private will, he degrades himſelf, 
and is bur a ſingle private perſon without power, 
and without will, that has any right . 
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the members owing po obedience but 20 FREE | 


will of the ſociety. 

$. 152. The executive power, placed any whers 
bor in a perſon tha has alſo a ſhare in the — 
lative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, 
and may be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced ; ſo 
that it is not the ſupreme executive power, that is 


- exempt from ſubordination, but the Jupreme. ens 
cutive power veſted in one, who haying a ſhare in 
the legiſlative, has no diſtinct ſuperior” legillative - 
to be ſubordinare and accountable to, farther than 


he himſelf ſhall join and conſent; ſo that he is n 
more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think fit, 


which one may certainly conclude will be but verx 
little. Of other miniſterial and ſubordinate powers. - ' 
5 in a common- wealth, we need not ſpeak, they. 


being ſo multiplied with infinite variety, in the 
different cuſtoms and conſtitutions of diſtinct com- 
mon- wealth, that it is impoſſible to give a parti- 
cular account of them all. Only thus much, 


which is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, we may 
take notice of concerning them, that they have no 
manner of authority, any of them, beyond what 
is by poſitive grant and commiſſion delegated to 
chem, and are all of them accountable 1% fn 


other power in the common- wealth. 


98.153. It is not-neceſlary, no, nor ſo much 


” convenient, that the /egi/lative ſhould. be akvays- 


in being; but abſolutely neceſſary that the execu- 
tiye power ſhould, becauſe there is not always... 
need of new laws to be made, but always need of 
execution of the laws that are made. When the 


legiſlative 


9 


* 
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hath put the execution of the laws, they 
make, into other hands, they have a power ſtill to 
reſume it out of thoſe hands, when they find cauſe, 
and to puniſh for any mal adminiſtration againſt 
the laws. The ſame holds alſo in regard of the 
| federative power, that and the executive being both 
miniſterial and ſubordinate to the legiſlative, which, 


as has been ſhewed,' in a conſtituted common- 


wealth is the ſupreme. The legi/lative alſo in this 
caſe being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſeveral perſons, 
(forif 1 it be a ſingle perſon, it cannot but be always 
in being, and fo will, as ſupreme, naturally have 
the ſupreme executive power, together with the 
legiſlative) may aſſemble, and exerciſe' their legiſia: 
ture, at the times that either their original conſti- 
tution, or their own adjournment, appoints, or 
when they pleaſe ; if neither of theſe hath appoint- 
ed any time, or there be no other way preſcribed 
to convoke them; for the ſupreme power being 
placed in them by the people, it is always in them, 
and they may exerciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs 
by their original conſtitution, they are limited to 
certain ſeaſons, or by an act of their ſupreme 

power they have adjourned to a certain time; and 
r pow. at hg to aſſemble 


and act again. 


§. 184. If the lyiflarive, or any part of it, 


be made up of repreſentatives choſen for that time 


by the people, which afterwards return into the 
ordinary ſtate of ſubjects, and have no ſhare in the 
legiſlature but upon a new choice, this power of 
chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the people, either 

| | N af 
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at certain appointed ſeaſons, or elſe.when they are 
ſummoned to it; and in this latter caſe, the power 
of convoking the legiſlative is ordinarily placed in 
the executive, and has one of theſe two limitarions 
in reſpect of time: that either the original conſti- 
tution requires their aſembling and acting at certain 
intervals, and then the executive power does no- 


thing r 


electing and aſſembling, according to due forms; 
or elſe it is left to his prudence to call them by 
new elections, when the occaſions or 
of the public require the amendment of fold, or 
making of new laws, or the redreſs or ntion 
of any inconveniences, . har tis! an, or three. 
the people. 
_ * ic are ent Ie. 
executive power, being poſſeſſed of the force 
the common-wealth, ſhall make uſe of that 
force to hinder the meeting and acting of the legiſ- 
lative, when the original conſtitution, or the pub- 
lic exigencies require it? I ſay, uſing force upon 
the people without authority, and contrary to 
the truſt put in him that does ſo, is a ſtate of war 
with the people, who have a right to reinſtate their 
legiflative in the exerciſe of their power: for having 
erected a legiſlative, with an intent they ſhould 
exerciſe the power of making laws, either at cer- 
tain ſet times, or when there is need of it, when 
they are hindered. by any force from what is ſo 
neceſſary to the ſociety, and wherein the ſafety and 
preſervation of the people conſiſts, the people - 
9 In all ſtates 
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© and conditions, the true remedy of force without 

authority, is to oppoſe force to it. The uſe of 
force without authority always puts him that uſes 
it into a fate of war, as the aggreſſor, and renders 
him liable to be treated accordingly. 
F. 156. The power of aſſembling and difmiſ- 
Jong the legiſlative, placed in the executive, gives 
not the executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a 
fiduciary truſt placed in him, for the ſafety of the 
people, in a caſe where the uncertainty and varia - 

bleneſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteady 
fixed rule: for it not being poſſible, that the firſt 
framers of the government ſhould, by any fore- 
fight, be ſo much maſters of future events, as to 
be able to prefix fo juſt periods of return and 
duration to the afſemblies of the legiſlative, in all 


times to come, that might exactly anſwer all the 
ncies of the common- wealth; the beſt re- 


exige 
medy could be found for this defect, was to truſt 
| chis'to the prudence of one who was always to be 
preſent, and whoſe bufineſs it was to watch over 
che public good. Conſtant frequens meetings of the 
legiſlative; and long continuations of their affent- 
blies, without neceſſary occaſion, could not but be 
burdenſome to the people, and muſt neceffarily in 
time produce more dangerous inconveniencies, and 
poet the quick turn of affairs might be ſometimes 
ſuch as to need their preſent help: any — 
their convening might endanger the public; and 
ſometimes too their buſineſs might be ſo great, 
that the limited time of their firring might be roo 
ſhort for their work, and rob the public of that 
„ | benefit 


beneſit which could be had only from their 
deliberation. Whae then icould be tana-ie- Wt . 
caſe to prevent the community from being 

r S 
or the other, by faxed intervals and periods, ſet to 


truſt it to the prudence of ſome, who being pre- 
ſent, and acquainted with the ſtate of publi me 
— make uſe of this prerogative for the 

ic good? and where elſe could this be ſo well 
placed as in, his hands, who was intruſted with the 
execution of the laws for the ſame end? Thus 


and fitting of the legiſlative, not ſettled by the ori- 
ginal conſtitution, it naturally fell into the hands 
of the executive, not as an arbitrary power depend- 
ing on his good pleaſure, but with this truſt always 

to have it exerciſed only for the public weal, as the 
occurrences of times and change of affairs might 
require. Whether /eftled periods of their convening, 
or a liberty left to the prince for convoking the legiſ- 
tative, or perhaps a mixture of both, hath the 


— wer een have the prerogative of 
[plains ya i no hereby ſuper 25s 
vhs . 
ſtations, flouriſhing mighty cities come to tuin, 
a * in time neglected deſolate corners, 
_ whallt 


A 


the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, but to in- ö i 


ſuppoſing the regulation of times for the aſhwhling - | 


leaſt inconvenicace attending it; it is.not my bal. 
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© 08 counties, Gilled with: wealth and inhabitants. 
| But things not always changing equally, and pri- 
vate intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privi- 
leges, when the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it 
often comes to paſs, that in governments, . where 
part of the conſiſts of repreſentatives 
choſen by the people, that in tract of time this 
repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſpro- 
portionate to the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed 
upon. To what groſs abſurdities the following of 
cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, may lead, we 
may be ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare name of 
2 town, of which there remains not ſo much as 
the ruins, where-ſcarce ſo much houſing as a ſheep- 
Dre, ormore inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to be 
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8. 188. Salus popali ſupreme ler, is certainly 
Þ juſt and fundamental à rule, that he, who ſin- 


cerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If there- 
fore the executive, who has the power of conyok- 


one, and to have reckißted che diſorders which ſuc- 
ceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as well as inevita- 
bly introduced: For it being the intereſt as well as 
intention of the 1 
repreſentative; whoever brings it neareſt to 
is an undoubted friend to, and-<ſtabliſher of 

t, and cannot miſs che conſent and ap- 


re Nr and the efts | 
bliſhing the government upon ita true | 
is, and always will be, © juſt prerogative. - 
power of erecting new corporations, and — 
with new repreſenturi ves, carries with it a ſuppo- 
&tion, that in time the meaſures of r2preſektation 
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might vary, and thoſe places have a juſt right to 
be repreſented which before had none; and by the 
fame reaſon, thoſe ceaſe to have a right, and be 
too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, which be- 
fore had it. *Tis not a change from the preſent 
ſtate, which perhaps corruption or deeay has intro- 
duced, that makes an inroad upon the government, 
but rhe tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the peo- 
Ple, and to ſet up one part or party, with a diſtinc- 
tion from, and an unequal ſubjection of the reſt. 
Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of 
advantage to the ſociety, and people in general, 
upon juſt and laſting meaſures, will always, when 
done; juſtify itſelf ; and whenever the people ſhall 
chuſe their repreſentatives upon juſt and undeniably 
equal meaſures, ſuitable to the original frame of 
the government, it cannot be doubted to be the 
will and act of the ſociety, whoever pennited or 
| pr mip pede I A 
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| e. d 
over ar dees hands, (a hey are in as 
derated monarchies, and well-framed governments) 
there the good of the ſociety requires, that ſeve- 
ral things ſhould be left to the diſcretion of him 
that has the executive power: for the legiſlators 
not being able to foreſee, and provide by laws, 
dor all that may be uſeful to the community, the 
nin rb 8 - EXECULOT 
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executor. of the laws, having the power: in his 


hands, has by the common law of nature a right 
to make uſe of it for the good of the ſociety, in 


many caſes, where the municipal law has given no 
direction, till the legiſlative can conveniently ..be 


aſſembled to provide for it. Many things there are, 
which the law can by no means provide for; and 


thoſe: muſt neceſſarily be left to rhe diſcretion of 


him that has the executive power in his hands, to 
be ordered by him as the public good and advan- 
tage ſhall require: nay, it is fit that the laws them. 
ſelves ſhould in ſome caſes give way to the executive 
power, or rather to this fundamental law. of na- 
ture and government, via. That as much as may 


ſerved: for ſince many accidents may happen, 


wherein a ſtrict and rigid obſervation of the laws 
may do harm; (as not to pull-dowan innocent 


man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when the next to it 
is burning)-and a man may come ſometimes within 
the reach of the law, which makes no diſtinction 


of perſons, by an action that may deſerve reward 


and pardon; tis fit the ruler ſhould have a power, 
in many caſes, to mitigate the ſeverity of the law, 
and pardon ſome offenders: for the end of | govern- 
ment being the preſervation of all, as much as may 


be, all the members of the ſociety are to be pre- 


% 


be, even the guilty are to be ſpared, where it can 


prove n prejudice to the innocent. 


| $- 160. This power to Act actording/to-dif. 


cretion, for the public good, without the preſcrip- 
tion of the law, and ſometimes even againſt it, 
War which is W Ge, 
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ſome governments the law-making power is 
N 
and fo too flow, for the diſpatch requiſite to ex- 
eution; and becauſe alſo it is impoſſible to fore 
ſee, and ſo by laws to provide for, all accidents 
and neceſſities that may concern the public, or to 
make ſuch laws as will do no harm, if they are 
executed with an inflexible rigour, on all occaſions, 
and upon all perſons that may come in their way; 
therefore there is a latitude left to the executive 
power, eb eee 
68.161. This power, whit employed: for-cke 
benefit of the. community, and ſuitably to the 
ruſt and cads of the government, 55 cba 


I us. 
. —— 
for the uſe it was meant, that is, for the good of 
the people, and not manifeſtly againſt it: but if 
there comes to be a quefteon between the executive 


power and the people, about a thing claimed 2 


2 prerogative ;, the tendency of the exerciſe of 
ſuch prerogative to the good FR. po 
#4 n T ee dee in J the 
infancy of governments, when common; wealth 
differed little from. families in number of people, 
they differed from them toe but little in number 
of laws: and the governors, being as the fathers 

\ N 
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-overnment was almoſt all prerogative. A few 
eſtabliſhed laws ſerved the turn, and the diſcretion 
and care of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But When 
miſtake or flartery prevailed with weak princes ta 
make uſe of this power for private ends of their 
own, and not for the public good, the people 
were fain by expreſs laws to get prerogative deter- 
mined in thoſe points wherein they found difad- 
vantage from it: and thus declared Bmitations of 
prerogative were by the people found neceflary in 
caſes which they and their anceſtors had left, in 
the utmoſt latitude, to the wiſdom of thoſe prin- 
ces who made no other but right uſe of it, tha 
is, for the good of their people. 

$. 163. And therefore they have a very wrong 
notion of government, who fay, that the people | 
have mcrvached upon the prerogative, when they 
have got any part of it to be defined by poſitive 
laws : for in fo doing they have not pulled from 
the prince any thing that of right belonged to hit, 
bu only" declared, that that power which they ins 
defini left in his or his anceſtors hands, to be 
for their good, was not à thing 4 55 

they intended him when he uſed it otherwiſe : 
te e VO e e e i: Good a 
—— whatſoever alterations are made in 
it, tending to that end, cannot be an incraachment 
upon any body, ſince no body in government can 
have a right tending to Pe: furl and thoſe 
2 are inernacbhments which prejudice or Hinder 
the public good; Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak 
_ = if the'prince bad ir diſtinet and ſeparte intereſt 
SY | from . 
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from the good of the community, and was not 
made for it; the root and ſource from which ſpring 
almoſt all thoſe evils and diforders which happen 
in kingly governments. And indeed, if that be 
fo, the people under his government are not a ſo- 
ciety of rational creatures, entered into a commu- 
nity for their mutual good; they are not ſuch as have 
ſet rulers over themſelves, to guard, and promote 
that good; but are to be looked on as an herd of in- 
ferior creatures under the dominion of a maſter, 
who keeps them and works them for his own plea- 
ſure or profit. If men were ſo. void of reaſon, 
and brutiſh, as to enter into ſociety upon ſuch 
terms, prerogative might indeeed be, wit ſome 
Eee 
hurtful to the people. 
| $. 164. Bur fnce a rations) Gee cannot 
be ſuppoſed, when free, to put himſelf. into ſub- 
jection to another, for his own hatm; (though, 
where he finds a good and wiſe ruler, he may not 
| think it either neceſſary or | uſeful to ſet 
preciſe bounds to his power in all things) preroga- 
tive can be nothing but the permitting 
their rulers to do ſeveral things, of their on free 
choice, where the law was filent, and ſometimes 
| too againſt the direct letter of the law, for the 
public good; and their acquieſcing in it when ſo 
done: for as a good prince, who is mindful of 
the truſt put into his hands, and careful of the 
good of his people, cannot have too much prero- 
gative, that is, power to do good; ſo a weak and 
| als en WE SO which. bs 
| 8 
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predeceſſors exerciſed without the direction of the 
law, as a prerogative belonging to him by right 
of his office, which he may exerciſe at his plea- 
ſure, to make or promote an intereſt diſtinct from 
that of the public, gives the people an occaſion 
to claim their right, and limit that power, Which, 
whilſt it was exerciſed for their good, they were 
content ſhould be tacitly allow-wddde. 
6. 165. And therefore he that will look into 
the hiſtory of England, will find, that prerogative. 
was always Jargeft-in the hands of our wiſeſt and 
beſt princes; becauſe the people, obſerving the 
whole tendency of their actions to be the public 
good, conteſted not what was done without law. 
to that end: or, if any human frailty or miſtake 
(for princes are but men, made as others) appeared . 
in ſome ſmall declinations, from that end; yet 
*twas viſible, the main of their conduct tended to 
nothing but the care of the public. The people 
therefore, finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with theſe 
princes, . whenever. they ated without, or con- 
trary to the letter of the law, acquieſced in what 
they did, and, without the leaſt complaint, let 
them inlarge their prerogative as they pleaſed, 
judging rightly, that they did nothing herein to the 
prejudice of their laws, ſince, they acted conforma- 
ble to the foundation and end of all laws, the 
public good. 1 wk at; " 29 * WY 
; ties 166. Such godlike princes indeed had 
ſome title to arbitrary power by that argument, 
that would prove abſolute monarchy the beſt go- 
vernment, as that * God himſelf . | 
TR 4 a 
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the univerſe by; becauſe ſuch kings partake of 
his wiſdom and 
that ſaying, n 


Upon this is founded 


1 | nne. 


— good rules nv proce, 


and make them the ſtandard of their 
as if what had been done only for the good of 
the people was a right in them to do, for the 
harm of the people, if they ſo pleaſed ; it has 


often occaſioned conteſt, and ſometimes public 


diforders, before the 


people could recover their 


original right, and get. that to be declared not to 
be prerogatzve, which truly was never ſo; fince 
it is impoſſible that any body in the ſociety ſhould = 
ever have a right to do the people harm. though 

it be very poſſible, and reaſonable, that the peo- 
ple ſhould not go about to ſet any bounds to the 


prerogative of thoſe kings, 


or rulers, who them- 


ſelves tranſgreſſed not the bounds of the public 


is certainly a prerogative of the king, Mill - 
wult; chat it mall be Aale uss cf «for 


of the nation, as the exigencies of the 
variety of occaſions, ſhall require; 
it being impoſſible to foreſee which ſhould 
3 


the 
N. 


for them to aſſemble in, | 
left 


this matter of ; | 
Re I anſwer: 


his will for their convening, there can be no 
judge on earth ; as there can be none between tha 
e and the people, ſhould. either the ene 
cutive, or the legiſlative, when they have got the 
power in their hands, deſign, or go about to en- 
ſlave or deſtroy them. The people have no other 
remedy in this, as in all other caſes where they bave 
no judge on earth, but to appeal to heaven: for the 
rulers, in ſuch attempts, exerciſing a power the pegs 
ple never put into their hands, (who can never be 
ſuppoſed to conſent that any body ſhould rule over 
them for their harm) do that which they have not a 


right to do. And where the body of the people, or 


au ſingle man, is deprived of their right, or is un- 

der the exerciſe of a power without right, and have 
no appeal on earth, then they have a liberty to ap- 
peal to heaven, whenever they judge the cauſe of 
fumcient moment: And therefore,” though the 
 prople cannot be judge, ſo as to have, by the co. 
ſtitution of that ſociety, any ſuperior power, to 
determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe; 
yet they have, by a law antecedent and paramount 
to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved that ultimate 
e ee 
9 mgnkind,” 
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mankind, where there lies no appeal on earth, viz; 
to judge, whether they have juſt cauſe to make 
their appeal to heaven. And this judgment they 
cannot part with, it being out of a man's power 
ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him a 
liberty to deſtroy him ; God and nature never al- 
lowing a man ſo to abandon himſelf, as to neg- 
lect his own preſervation : and fince he cannot 
take away his own life, neither can he give another 
power to take it. Nor let any one think, this lays 
a perpetual foundation for diſorder; for this ope- 
fates not, till the inconveniency is ſo great, that 
the majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find 
à neceſſity to have it amended; But this the exe- 
cutive power, or wiſe princes, never need come 
in the danger of: and it is the thing, of all others, 
„eee eee, wee en 
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e CHAPTER XV 
of pu Political, and Diſpoticat Power con- 
* fidered 4 ma | 


el 
Is 0 Though I eee 
of than ſeparately. before,. yet the great miſtakes 
of late about government having, as I ſuppoſe, 
ariſen from confounding theſe diſtinct powers one 
with another, eee eee e er 
r. e ke 

| 8. 170. Firſt, ä ——— 
aeg but chat which parents have over their 
bu | — 
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R for the children's good, 
till chey come to the uſe of reaſon, or g ſtate of 
knowledge, wherein they may be ſuppoſed capable 
to underſtand that rule, whether it be the law of 
nature, or the municipal law of their country, 
they are to govern themſelves by; capable, I ſay, 
to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as 
freemen under that law. The affection and ten- 
derneſs which God hath planted in the breaſt of 
parents towards their children, makes it evident, 
that this is not intended to be a ſevere arbitrary go- 
vernment, but only for the help, inſtruction, and 
preſervation of their offspring. But happen it as 
it will, there is, as I have proved, no reaſon why 
it ſhould be thought to extend to life and death, 
at any time, over their children, mote than over 
any body elſe; neither can there he any pretence 
why. this parental power ſhould keep the child, 
when grown to a man, in ſubjection to the will of 
his parents, any farther than having received life 
and education from his parents, obliges him to re- 
ſpect, honour, gratitude, aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
all bis life, to both father and mother. And thus, 
tis true, the paternal is a natural government, but 
not at all extending itſelf to the ends and juriſ- 
dictions of that which is political. The power af 
the father doth not reach at all to the property of 
the child, which is only in his own diſpoſing. 

$. 171. Secondly, Political power is that 
power, which every man having in the- ſtate of 
nature, has given up into the hands of the ſoci · 


cy; band therein to the governors, ati + 
; 5 | 
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| hath ſet over itſelf, with this expreſsor tacit truſt, 
Hat it ſhall be employed for their goed, and the 

prefervation of their property: now this power, 

which every man has in the fate of nature, and which 
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| is © power, which neither nature gives, for it has 
made no ſuch. diſtinction between one man and 
another; nor compact can convey: for man nat 
having ſuch an arbitrary power over his on lifes 
cannot give another man ſuch a power over it 
but it is the ee only of forfeiture, which the ag 
malces of his own lite, when he puts him - 
{elf into the ſtate of war with another: for having 


another, where he has no right; and ſo revolnng 
| force, which is their's, to be his rule of right, he 
ders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed by the in- 


other wild beaft, or noxious brute, with whom 


mankind can have neither ſociety nor ſecurit . 


And thus capti ves, taken in a juſt and lawful war, 
and ſuch only, are fubjef# to a deſputica power, 
is it capable of any, but is the ſtate af war cn. 
tinued: for what compact can be made with 
man that is not maſter of his own life? What con» 
dition can he perform? and if he be once al 


* 
r Inn 
m * 
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Another copy corrected by Mr. Locke; has it thus, Nei- 
«ws brute that is deftrudtive to their bring. . of 
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to: be maſter-of his own life! che dyderical;: el: = 
. trary power of his maſter ceaſes. He that is maſ- 
ter of himſelf, and his own life, has a right too 
to the means of preſerving it; fo that as ſoon as 
compat# enters, ſlavery ceaſes, and he ſo far quits 
his abſolute power, and puts an end to the ſtate 
of war, n. . conditions with his 


captive. | 
* 8. 173 Nav goa the firſt of - theſe, x "VIZ. 
paternal power to parents for the benefit of their 
children during their minority, to ſupply their 
want of ability, and underſtanding how to manage 
their property. (By property I muſt be under- 
ſtood here, as in other places, to mean that pro- 
which men have in their perſons as well as 
goods.) Voluntary agreement gives the ſecond, viz. 
political power to governors for the benefit of their 
ſubjects, to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion and uſe | 
of- their And forfeiture gives the third, 
deſpotical power to lords for their own yo 
choſoakoare. firipped of all property: ... "ſs 
5.174. He that ſhall conſider: the diſtint 
riſe- and extent, and the different ends of theſe 
ſeveral powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal power 
comes as far ſhort of that of the magiſtrate, as 
deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute dominion, 
however placed, is ſo far from being one kind of 
civil ſociety, that it is as inconſiſtent with it, as 
ſlavery is with property. Paternal pawer. is only 
where minority makes the child incapable to ma- 
nage his property; political, where men have pro- 
W=-- - ea. 7 . 0. pak FT on pPerty 
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perty in their own diſpoſal ; a e 
Rey at all. Gare 
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CHAPTER K* 1 


Of - CONQUEST. * 
N 0 * 

ü 58 173. Though governments: con e 
have no-other riſe than chat befand taentinned; nor 
polities be founded on any thing but the conſent f 
the people; yet ſuch have been the diſorders am- 
bition has led the world with, that in the noiſe 
of war, which makes fo great a part of the hiſ- 
tory of mankind, his conſent is little taken · na- 
tice of: and therefore many have miſtaken the 
force of arms for the conſent of the people, and 
EE 

- But conqueſt is as far from ſetting up any 
— oe ve iu ar 
ing a new one in the place. Indeed, it often 
makes way for a new frame of a common - wealth, 
by deſtroying the former; but, without the con- 
dental Nin pepe can never erect a ne- on-. 
| F. 176. That the aggrefor,” who puts him- 
Gif; ingo._ the. —— and un- 
juſtly invades another man's right, can, by ſuch an 
unjuſt war, never come to have a right ever the 
conguered, will be eaſily agreed by all men, who 
will not think, that robbers and pyrates have a 
right of empire over whomſoever they have force 
enough to maſter; or that men are hound by pro- 
_ which unlayful force extorts from — 


412 
a 
* 


ox cit. 6coviknuent 
Should a robber break into my houſe, and wich 
a dagger at my throat make me ſeal deeds to.convey 

X my eſtate to him, would this give him any title: 
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endleſs. trouble; I anſwer, no more than juſtice 
does, where ſhe lies open to all that appeal to her. 


He that troubles his neighbour without a cauſe, is 


puniſhed-for it by the juſtice of the court he ap- 
peals to: and he that appeals to benden mult be 
ſure he has right on his fide ; and a right too that is 
worth the trouble and coſt of the appeal, as he 
will anſwer at a tribunal that cannot be deceived, 
and will be ſure to retribute to every one according 
to the miſchiefs he hath created to his fellowſub- 
jects ;+ that is, · any part of mankind: from hence 
it is plain, that he that cangurrs in an unjuſt war 
can thereby have no title to enn 
ence of: the conquered. 

FS. 177. But fippoling Ao favours — 
right ſide, let us conſider a congueror in a lawful.” 
war, and ſee what power he gets, and over whom. 

Firſt; E 
over thoſe that .oith\ him. They that, 
on his ade cannot ſuffer by the conqueſt, 
but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they were 
terms, and on condition to ſhare with their leader, 
and enjoy a part of the ſpoil, and other advantages 
that attend the conquering ſword ; or at leaſt have 
2 part of the ſubdued country beſtowed upon them. 
And the conquering people are not, I hope, to be 


I Sn 4 
* 
ank 
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and forget they had any officers and ſoldiers that 
fought on their ſide in the battles they won, or 
aſſiſted them in the ſubduing, or ſhared in poſ—- 
ſefling, the countries they maſtered. We are told 
by ſome, that the Exgiiþ monarchy is founded in- 
the Norman conqueſt, and that our princes have 
thereby a title to abſolute dominion : which if it 
were true, (as by the hiſtory it appears otherwiſe) 
and that William had a right to make war on this 
Hand yet his dominion by conqueſt could reach 
no farther than to the Saxons and Britons, that 
- were then inhabitants of this country. The Nor- 
mans that came with him, and helped to conquer, 
and all deſcended from them, are freemen, and no- 
ſubjects by conqueſt; let that give what dominion 
it will. And if I, or any body elſe, ſnhall claim 
freedom, as derived from them, it will be very 
Hard to prove the contrary : and it is plain, the 
aw, that has mage no diſtinction between the one 
and the other, intends not there ſhould be any dif- 
—— 

9. 178. But ſuppoſing, which ſeldom hap- 
eee 
incorporate into one people, under the ſame laws 
and freedom; let us ſee next tubat power a lawfyt 
conqueror bas over the ſubdued : and that I ſay is 
purely deſpotical. He has an abſolute power over 
the lives of thoſe who by an unjuſt war have for- 
feired them; but nt over the lives or fortunes of 
thoſe who engaged not in the war, nor over the 
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6. 159. Serena, I fay then the conguirrer 
gets no power but only over thoſe who have actu- 
ally aſſiſted; concurred, or conſented to that unjuſt 
force that is uſed againſt him : for the people hav- 
ing given to their governors no power to do un 
ue thing” ſack" 26" . e an whjul ul, 
{for they never had fuch a power in themſelves) | 
they ought not to be charged as guilty of the vio- 
lence and injuſtice that is committed in an unjuſt 
war, any farther than they actually abet it; nd 
more than they are to be thought guilty of any 
violence or oppreſſion their governors ſhould uſe 
upon the people themſelves, or any part of their 
fellow- ſubjects, they having impowered them no 
more to the one than to the other. Conquerors, 
it is true, ſeldom trouble themſelves to make the 
diſtinction, but they gy pe permit the confuſion 
of war to ſweep all together: but yet this alters not 
the right; for the conq e e th Beth 
of the conquered, being My becauſe they have 
uſed force to do, or maintain an injuſtice, he can 
have that power only over thoſe who have concur- 
red in that force; all the reſt are innocent; and 
he has no more title over the people of that coun- 
try, who have done him no injury, and ſo have 


made no forfeiture of their lives, than he has over 


any other, who, without any injuties or provoce- 
tions, have lived upon fair terms with him. 
8. 186. Thirdh, The power a conqueror gots 
over thoſe he overcomes in @ jut ther, ig 
deſpotical ; he has an abſolute power over the Yves 


W 


_ wal, 
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war, have forfeited them; but he has not 
a right and title to their poſſeſſions. This I doubt 
not, but at firſt ſight will ſeem a ſtrange doctrine, 
it being ſo quite contrary to the practice of the 
world; there being nothing more familiar in ſpeak- 
ing of the dominion of countries, than to-ſay ſuch 
an one conquered. it; as if the conqueſt, without 
any more ado, conveyed a right of poſſeſſion. But 
when we conſider, that the practice of the ſtrong 
and powerful, how univerſal ſoever it may be, is 
ſeldom the rule of right, however it be one part 
of the ſubjection of the conquered, not to argue 
againſt the conditions cut out to them by the con- 
| ſword. 
S8. 181, Though in all war there be uſually 
a complication of force and damage, and the ag- 
; ſeldom fails to harm the eſtate,' when he 
uſes force againſt the perſons of thoſe he makes 
war upon, yet it is the uſe of force only that puts 
a man into. the ſtate war: for whether by force 
he begins the injury, or elſe having quietly, and 
by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to make 
reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is 
the ſame thing, as at firſt to have done it by force) 
it is the unjuſt uſe of force that makes the war: 
for he that breaks open my houſe, and violently 
turns me out of doors; or having peaceably got 
TU TINS | 
thing; ſuppoſing we are in ſuch à ſtate, that we 
have no common judge on earth, whom I may 
appeal to, and to whom we are both obliged to 
ſubmit: eee * 


WI 3 1 1 » 
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the unjuſt uſe of force then, that puts a man into lb 
fate of war with another; and thereby he that is 
guilty of it makes à forfeiture of his life: for 
quitting reaſon, which is the rule given between 
man and man, and uſing force, the way of beaſts, 
he becomes liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes 
force againſt, as any mb Eindrog woe: carl” 
rous to his being. 


father are no faults of the children, and they may 
be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the bru- 
tiſhneſs and injuſtice of the father the father, by 


F. 182. But becavſe he Mitte of hs | 


his miſcarriages and violence, can forfeit but his D 2 


own life, but involves not his children in his gut 
or deſtruction. His goods, which nature, that 
willeth the preſervation of all mankind as much as 
is poſſible, hath made to belong to the children to 
keep them from periſhing, do ſtill continue to be- 
long to his children: for ſuppoſing them not to 
have joined in the war, either through infancy, 
abſence, or choice, they have done nothing to for- 
feit them: nor has ibe conguerur any right to take 
them away, by the bare title of having ſubdued 
him that by force attempted his deſtruction; 
1 perhaps he may have ſome right to them, 
to repair the damages he has ſuſtained by the war, 
and the defence of his own right; which how far 
it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, W 
ſhall ſee by-and-by. So that he that ) conguef- 
bas a right over a man's perſon to deſtroy him if he - | 
pleaſes, has not thereby 'a right over hit effate to 
3 enjoy it: for it is che brutal force the. 

* aggreſſor 


to make reparation 
the charges 


vation of the 
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made not war, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not for- 
Feit their lives; they were not mine to forfeit, 
My wife had a ſhare in my eſtate ; that neither 
. .couldi1 forfeit. And my children alſo, being born 

of me, had a right to be maintained out of my 
labour or ſubſtance. Here then is the caſe; the 
conqueror has a title to reparation for damages 
received, and the children have à title to their 
Father's eſtate for their ſubſiſtenee: for as to the 
wife's ſhare, whether her own labour or compact, 
gave her a title to it, it is plain, her huſband could 
not forfeit what was her s. What muſt be done 
an the caſe? I anſwer; the fundamental law of 
nature being, that all, as much as may be, ſhould 
be preſerved, it follows, that if there be not 
enough fully to ſatisfy both, viz. for the .conguer- 
4r's boſſes, and children's maintenance, he that 
hath, and to ſpare, muſt remit ſomething. of hi 
full ſatisfaction, and give way to the preſſing a 
Lee e eee POW 
without it. 

5. 184. Wes ee eee 
of the war are to be made-wp be dr conquers to 
the utmoſt farthing; and that the children of the 
vanquiſhed, ſpoiled of all their father's goods, are to 
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taken away the conqueror's land, which, being 
vanquiſhed, it is impoſſible. I ſhould;” ſcarce any 
other ſpoil I have done him can amount to the 
value of mine, ſuppoſing itEqually cultivated, and 
af an extent any way coming near what I had 
over-run of his. The deſtruction of a year's pro- 
duct or two (for it ſeldom reaches four or five) is 
the utmoſt ſpoil that uſually can be done: for as 
to money, and ſuch riches and treaſure taken 
away, theſe-are none of nature's goods, they have 


proportion 
five and five. hundred; though, at 
the ſame time, half a year's product is more worth 


therefore, that men in the ſtate of nature (a all 
Princes and governments are in reference to one 
another) ſuffer from one another, can give a con- 
. 

| quiſhed, 
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and turn them out of that inheritance, 
— — 
deſcendants to all generations. The conqueror 
indeed will be apt to think himſelf maſter: and it is 
the very condition of the ſubdued not to be able to 


Auipute their rights: Bur if that be all, ir gie s 
bother title than what bare force gives to the ſtronger 


over the weaker: and, by this reaſon, he — 
_— have 2 1 — n 


f wo, ne ou s den e 
l n e e e over. , 
country that oppoſed him not, and the poſterity 
even of thoſe that did, the conqueror, even in 2 
Juſt war, hath, by his conqueſt, no rigbt & domi- 
nien: they are free from any ſubjection to him, 


and if their former government be diſſolved, they 


ECC 
ſelves. 
6. 186. The conqueror, it is true, uſually,” 
| by the force —— —-„—-— 
a ſword at their breaſts, to ſtoop to his conditions, 
and ſubmit to ſuch a government as he pleaſes to 
afford them; but the enquiry is, what right he has 
w do ſo? If it be ſaid,-they ſubmit by their own 
conſent, - then this allows their own conſent» to be 
neceſſary to give the congueror a tit to rule over 
them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether 
promiſes. extorted by, force, without right, can be 
thought conſent, and how far they bind. To which 
I ſhall ſay, they bind not at all; becauſe whatſo- 
. Wis 
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the right of, and he is obliged preſently to.reſtere; 
He that forces my horſe from me, oughr preſently - 
to reſtore him, and I have ſtill a right to retake 
him. By the fame reaſon, he that forced apromiſe 
fam me, ought preſently to reſtore it, i. c. quit me 
of the obligation of it; or I may refume it my- 
ſelf, 5. e. chuſe whether I will perform it: ' for the 
law df nature laying an obligation on me only by 
the rules ſhe preſcribes, cannot oblige me by the 
violation of her rules: ſuch is the extorting any 
thing from me by force. Nor does it at all alter 
the caſe to ſay, I gave my promiſes no more than it 
excuſes the force, and paſſes the right, when I put 
my hand in my pocket, and deliver my purſe my- 
ho eee e 
my breaſt. 
F 187. From all which ir follows, thar the 
government of a-conqueyor, impaled by force on the 
ſubdued, againſt whom he had no right of war, or 
r n 
W das no obligation upon them. 
5. 188. But let us ſuppoſe, thay'all che men 
of that cammunicy, being all members of the ſame 
body politic, may be taken to have joined in that 
unjuſt war wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo cheir 
nene ee rhe eee e 
F. 189. f ſoy,” his cqnrerad nor rheis chilþes 
A in their minority: for ſince a father hath 
not, in himſelf, a power over the life or liberty of 
his child, no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. 80 
that the children, whatever may have happened to 
—— 2 and the abſolute power 5 
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the corigueror reaches ho farther than the perſons of. 
the men that were ſubdued by him, and dies with 
them: and ſhould he govern them as ſlaves, ſub-: 
jected to his abſolute arbitrary power, he hes n 
ſuch right of dominion over their children. He cn 
have no power over them but by their on con- 
ſent, whatever he may drive them to ſay or do 
and he has no lawful authority, ſas en 
not choice, compels them to ſubmiſſion. --. „ 
7 5.290. Ey mas is ben wih 4 dahle 
right : Finſt, a right of freedom to his perſan, which, 
no other man has a power over, but the free dif- 
al of it lies in himſelf. Second, right, be- 
A 
Wer oadb. 
. 191. Ne of. that e e ee 
free from ſuhjection to any government, though 
e de born in a place under its juriſdiction 3 bum if 
he diſclaim the Jawfyl government of tho country 
he was born in, he muſt alſo quit the right that be- 
longed to him by the laws of it, and the poſſei- 
dern there defornding) ee n five his apcaſion. 
if it were a government made by their conſent, -- 
5. 192. By the ſecond, the inbdbilanjs of any. 
country, who are deſcended, and derive à title to 
their eſtates from thoſe who are- ſubdued; and had 
a government forced upon them againſt their free 
conſents, retain 4 right 10 the poſſeſſion of their an- 
felters, though they conſent not freely to the ga- 
vernment, whoſe hard conditions were by foree 


r 


impoſed on the poſſeſſors of that country: for the 
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of that country, the people who are the deſcend. 
ents of, or claim under thoſe who were forced to 
ſobmit to the yoke of a government by conſtraint, 
have always a right to ſhake it off, and free them- 
feves from? the uſurpation or tyranny which the 
fword hath brought in upon them, till their rulers 
put them under ſuch a frame of government as 
they willingly and of choice conſent to. Who 
doubts but the Grecian chriſtians,” deſcendents of 
the ancient poſſeſſors of that country, may juſtly 
caſt off the Turtißb yoke, which they have ſo long 

under, whenever they have an opportunity 
m do it? For no government can have a right to 
obedience from a people who have not freely con- 
ſented to it ; which they can never be ſuppoſed to 
do, till either they are put in a full ſtate of liberty 
to chuſe their government and governors, or at 
_ Jeaſt till they have ſuch ſtanding laws, to which 
they have by themſelves or their repreſentatives 
FEE act => 11115, ring 
| Rin car as 


gr Sr ror thr meinere= oppo 
bruno on? ot peering eee 

F. 193. . 
ne er as well as power 
over the perſons, of the conquered; which, it is 
plain, he hurb abt: nothing of 'abjolute power will 
follow from hence, in the continuance of the go- 
vernment 3 — — 


13 
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all freemen, if he grants them eſtates and paſſel- 
ſions to inhabit his country, (without which. it 

worth - nothing) whatſoever he grants 


would . be 
them, they, have, ſo far as it is, granted, property 


Fg >the 


and 
tenant for life a property in all that 
and above his rent, by his labour 


during the ſaid. term, ſuppoſing ir de double 
the rent? Can any one ſay, the king, or on- 


queror, after his grant, may by his power of con · 
queror take away all, or part of the land from che 


heirs of one, or from the other during his life, he 


paying the rent? or can he take away from either 


the goods or money they have got upon the ſaid 
land, at his pleaſure? If he can, then all free and 
voluntary central ceaſe, and are void in the 


bat a wy, 1 ge you ad yu th Ll 5 
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ever, and that in the ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of 
conveyance can be deviſed ; and yet it is to be 
underſtood, that I have a right, if I pleaſe, to 
men enn | 

$. 195. I will not diſpute now whether 
priaces are pe mm the nib their country ; 
but this I am ſure, they owe ſubjeCtion. to the laws 
of God and nature. No body, no power, can 
exempt them from the obligations of that eternal 
law. Thoſe are ſo great, and ſo ſtrong, in the 
n icſeif can be 
tied by them. Grants, promiſes, and oaths, are 
bonds that hold the Almighty : whatever ſome flat- 
terers ſay to princes of the world, who altogether, 
with all their people joined to them, are, in com- 
pariſon of the great God, but as a drop of the 
bucket, or a duſt on the balance, 1 


out of cheir labour and eſtates, ſo he-injure not 
the right of any other. Over the reſt of the peo- 
ple, if there were any that conſented not to the 
war, and over the children of the captives. them- 
ſelves, or the of either, he has no 
| ; and ſo can have, by virine of conqueſt, 10 
Lewful title himſelf to dominion over them, or de- 
Hive it to/his poſtetiry ; but g an aggrefidr, if he 
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Rimſelf in a ſtate of war againſt them, and has 
no better a right of principality, he, nor any of 
his ſucceſſors, than Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, 
had here in England; or Spartacus,” had he con- 
quered Jtaly, would. have had; which is to have 
their yoke caſt off, as ſoom as God ſhall give thoſe 
under their ſubjection courage and apportunity to 
do it. Thus, notwithſtanding. whatever title the 
kings of 4fyria had over Fadab by the ſword, 
God aſſiſted Hezekiab to throw off the dominion 
of that . conquering empire. And the Lord was 
auth Hezekiab, and he proſpered; | wherefore he 
went forth, and be rebelled again ne Mag foi» 
ria, and ſerved bim not, 2 Kings xviii. 7. Whence 
«ples, ahead ama ad nm. 
and not right, hath ſet over any one, though in 
hath the name of rebellion, yet is no offence before 
God, but 13 that which he allows and counte- 
nances, though even promiſes and-covenants, when. 
obtained by force, have intervened : for it is very 
probable, to an one that reads the ſtory of bam 
and Hezekioh attentively, that the AHrians ſub» 
ducd Abos, and depoſed him, and made Hezehials 
king in his father's life-time ; and that Hezebiahr 
. 
nn aH ab 
| Gait ande 
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; CHAPTER V ene CG 
oO USURPATION- 


8 197. (As conqueſt may CO LACY 
1 uſurpation is a kind of domeſtic 
ecidqueſt, wich this difference; tha an uburperican - 
never have right on his ſide, it being no «/#rpation, 
but where one is got into the poſſeſſion of what ano- 
ther has @ right to. This, ſo far as it is gſurpation, 
i a change only of perſons, but not of the forms 
fect =o oi government: for if the uſurper 
422 
* princes, or governors of the com- 
monwealth, it is tyranny added to aſurpation. 
F. 198. Ig all lawful governments, the deſig- 
nation of the perſons, who ate to bear rule, is as 
natural and neceſſary a part as the form of the 
va — ub Dd bevofts- 
bliſhment originally from the people; the anar- 
chy being much alike, to have no form of goyern- 
ment at all; or to agree, that it ſhall be monar- 
chical, but to appoint no way to deſign the per- 
n that ſhall have the power, and be the monarch. 
Hence all commonwealths, with the form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed, have rules alſo of appoint- 

ing thoſe who are to have any ſhare in the public 
authority, and ſettled methods of conveying the 
right to them: for the anarchy is much alike, to 


have no form of government at all; or to agree 


2 


' that, it ſhall be moriarchical, but to appoint no way 
Ya £53 e f 7.:: 
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to know or deſign the perſon that ſhall have the 
power, and be the . monarch. Whoever gets into 
the exerciſe of any part of the power, by other 
ways than what the laws of the community have 
preſcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, though the 
form of the commonwealth: be ſtill preſerved 
ſince he is not the perfon the laws have appointed, 
and conſequently not the perſon the people have 
conſented to. Nor can ſuch an zſurper, or any 
deriving from him, ever have a title, till the peo- 
ple are both at liberty to conſent, and have actu- 
ally conſented to allow, and confirm in nd | 


power he hath till then en 


CHAPTER: m 
of TYRANNY. 


$. 199: Aae ee 
which another hath. a right to; ſo tyranny is the 
exerciſe of power. beyond right, which no body 
can have a right to. And this is making uſe of 
the power any one has in his hands, not for the 
good of thoſe who are under it, but for his own 
private ſeparate advantage. When the governor, 
however intitled, makes not the law, but his will 

the rule; and his commands and actions are not 


directed to the preſervation of the properties of 
his people, but the ſatisfaction of his on ambi- 
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S. 200. If one can doubt this to be truth, 
or reaſon, becauſe it comes from the obſcure hand 
of a ſubject, 1 hope the authority of -a king will 
it paſs wah him. King James the firſt, in 
his \ſpeech to the parliament, 1603, tells them 


thus, will ever prefer the weal of the. public, and 
ef the whole commonwealth, in making of good laws 
and conſtitutions, to any particular and private ends 
of mine; thinking ever the wealth and wweal of the 
commonwealth to be my greateſt weal and worldly 
felicity; a point wherein a lawful king doth direBly 
differ from a tyrant : jor I do acknowledge, that the 
ſpecial and greateſt point of difference that is between 
a rightful king and an uſurping tyrant, is this, that. 
whereas the proud and ambitious tyrant doth think 
his kingdom and people are only ordained for ſatis- 
fattion of his defires and unreaſonable appetites, the 
righteous and juſt king doth by the contrary acknow- 
ledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of the 
wealth and property of his people. And again, in 
his ſpeech to the parliament, 160g, he hath theſe. 
words, The king binds himſelf by a-double- oath, to 
the obſervation of the fundamental laws of bis king- 
dom; - tacitly, as by being a king," and ſo bound to 
protect as well the people, as the laws of his kingdom; 
and expreſſy, by his path at his coronation ; ſo as every 
juſt king, in @ ſettled kingdom, is bound to obſerve 
that paction to his people, by bis laws, in framing 
bis government agreeable thereunto, according to that 
pattion which God made with Noah after the deluge. 
Hereafter, ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, 
and ſummer and winter, and day and night, ſhall not 
5 * 


ceaſe 
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| traſe while the earth remaineth. And therefore a king 
governing in @ ſettled kingdom, leaves to be a king, 
and degenerates into a tyrant, as ſoon as he leaves 
off to rule according to bis laws. re peer 


Therefore all * that are not tyrants, or perj ure 
will be glad pas iv themſelves within the limits 
their laws ; and they that perſuade them the con- 
trary, ure vipers, and, peſts both againſt them and 
the commonwealth, Thus that learned king, who 
well underſtood the. notion of things, makes. the 
difference betwixt a king and a grant to conſiſt 
only in this, that one makes the laws the bounds 
of his power, and the good of the public, che 
end of his government; the other makes all give 
way to his own will and appetite. 05 : 
$. 201. It is a miſtake, to think this fault * 
is proper only to monarchies; other forms of go- 
vernment are liable to it, as well as that: for 
wherever the power, that is put in any hands for 
the government of the people, and the preſerva- 
tion of their properties, is applied to other ends, 
and made uſe of to impoveriſh, haraſs, or ſubdue 
them to the arbitrary and irregular commands of 
thoſe that have it; there it preſently becomes #y- 
ranm, whether thoſe that thus uſe it are one or 
many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, as well as one at Syracy/e z and the intoler- 
coat og of the Necemviri at Rome was no- 


| $. 292. Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, 
if the law. renn ß, 
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whoſoever in authority exceeds the power given 
him by the law, and makes uſe of the force he 
has under his command, to compaſs that upon 
the ſubject, which the law allows not, ceaſes in 
that to be a magiſtrate; and, acting without au- 
l may be oppoſed, as any other man, who 
by force invades the right of another. This is 
acknowledged in ſubordinate magiſtrates. He that 
hath authority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, 
may be oppoſed as a thief and a robber, if he 
endeavours to break into my houſe to execute a 
writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a 
warrant, and ſuch a legal authority, as will im- 
him to arreſt me abroad. And why this 
ſhould not hold 'in the higheſt, as well as in the 
moſt inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be in- 
formed. Is it reaſoniable, that the eldeſt brother, 
becauſe he has the greateſt part of his father's 
eſtate, ſhould thereby have a right to take away 
any of his younger brothers portions? or that a 
rich man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould 
from thence have a right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, 
the cottage and garden of his poor neighbour? 
The being rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and 
riches, exceeding ly beyond the greateſt part of 
the ſons of Aba” is ſo far from being an excuſe, 
much leſs a reaſon,” for rapine and oppreſſion, 
which the endamaging another without authority 


is, that it is a great aggravation of it: for the ex- 


ceeding the bounds of authority is no more a right 


in \a great, than in a petty officer; no more juſtifiable 
in 
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in aking than a conſtable; but it is ſo much the worſe 
in him, in that he has more truſt put in him, hass 
already a much greater ſhare than the-reſt of his 
brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages of 

educaticn, employment, and counſellors, to 
more knowing in the meaſures of right and 


3. 203. May the commands then of a prince be 
227 2 may he be reſiſted as often as any one 
all find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he 
has not right done him? This will unhinge and 
oyerturn all polities, and, inſtead of government 
and order, leave nothing but anarchy and con. 
fuſion. | 
F. 204. To this I anſwer, that force is to be 
oppoſed to nothing, but to. unjuſt and unlawful 
fore; whoever makes any oppoſition in any other 
caſe, draws on himſelf a juſt condemnation both 
from God and man; and fo no danger or confuſion 
will follow, as is often ſuggeſted: n = 
F. 205. Firſt, As, in ſome countries, the 
perſon of the prince by the law is ſacred and fo, 


whatever he commands or does, his perſon. is ſtill» 


free from all queſtion or violence, not liable to force, 
or any judicial cenſure or condemnation, - Bur yer 
oppoſition may be made to the illegal acts of any 
inferior officer, or other commiſſioned ,by* him; 
- unleſs he will, by actually putting himſelf into 4 | 
ſtate of war with his people, diffolye the govern: - 
ment, and leave them to. that defence which be- 
longs to every one in the ſtate of nature: for of 
ſuch things who can tell what the end will be? and % 

þ - 3 e neigh- 


— 
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a neighbour kingdom has ſhewed the world an odd 
example. In all other cafes the ſacredneſ5 of the 
perſon exempts bim from all inconveniencies, whereby 
he is ſecure, whilſt the government ſtands, from 
all violence and harm whatſoever ; than which 
there cannot be a wiſer conſtitution : for the harm 
he can do in his own perſon not being likely to 
often, nor to extend itſelf "Wig nor being 
able by his ſingle ſtrength to ſubvert the laws, nor 
oppreſs the body of the people, ſhould any prince 
have fo much weakneſs, and ill-nature as to be 
willing to do it, the inconveniency of ſome parti. 
- cular miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, when 
a heady prince comes to the throne, are well re- 
compenced by the peace of the public, and ſecurity 
of the government, in the perſon of the chief 
thus ſet out of the reach of danger : it 
being f ſafer for the body, that ſome few private men 
ſhould be ſometimes in danger to ſuffer, than that 
the head of the republic ſhould be eaſily, i upon 
flight occaſions, expoſed. 
F. 206. Secondly, But this privilege, belcag. 
ing only to the king's perſon, hinders not, but they 
may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe 
unjuſt force, though they pretend a commiſſion 
from him, which the law. authorizes not; as is 
plain in the caſe of him that has the king's writ ta 
arreſt a man, which is a full commiſſion from the 
king; and yet he that has it cannot break open a 
man's houſe todo it, nor execute this command of 
the king upon certain days, nor in certain places, 
_ Gough this commiſſion have no ſuch exception in 
it; 
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; but they are the limitations of the law, which 
if any one tranſgreſs, the king's commiſſion excuſes 
him not: for the king's authority being given him 
only by the law, he cannot impower any one to act 
againſt the law, or juſtify him, by his commiſſion, 
in ſo doing; the. commiſſion, or conimand of any 
magiſtrate, where be bas no authority, being as void 
and inſignificant, as that of any private man; the 
difference between the one and the other being 
that the magiſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, and 
to ſuch ends, aid ths ug eres en erbe, 0 
for it is not the commiſſion, but the antboriiy, that 
gives the right of acting; and againf tbe lows 
there can be no authority. | But, notwithſtanding 
{ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon and authority are 
fill both ſecured, nennen 
Lovernment. | 

$. 207. Thirdh, e A — 
wherein the perſon of the chief magiſtrate is not 
thus ſacred; yet this do#rine of the lawfulneſs of 
reſiſting all unlawful exerciſes of his power, till 
not upon every ſlight occaſion indanger him, or 
imbroil the government : for where the injured party 
may be relieved, and his damages repaired by ap- 
peal to the law, there can be no pretence for foree, - 
which is only to be uſed where a man is intercepted _ 
from appealing to the law: for nothing is to be 
accounted hoſtile force, but where it leaves not the 
remedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is ſuch force 
alone, that puts him that uſes it into u Fate of war, 
and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A man with a 


Z 4 hen 
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when perhaps I have not twelve pence in my poc« 
ket : this man-I may lawfully kill. To another 
I deliver x00l. to hold only whilſt I alight, which 
he refuſes to reſtore me, when I am got up again, 
but draws his ſword to defend the poſſeſſion of it 
by force, if I endeavour to retake it. The miſ- 
chief this man does me is a hundred, ar poſſibly 
a thouſand times more than the other perhaps in- 
tended me (whom I killed before he really did me 
any) ; and yet I might lawfully kill the one, and 
cannot ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. The 
reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing 
force, which threatened my life, I could not have 
time to appeal to the law to ſecure it: and when it 
was gone, it was too late to appeal. The law 
could not reſtore life to my dead carcaſs : the loſs 
was irreparable; which to prevent, the law of 
nature gave me a Tight to deffroy him, who had 
put himſelf into a ſtate of war with me, and threat- 
ened my deſtruction. But in the other caſe, my 
life not being in danger, I may have the benefit of 
appealing to the law, and have teparntion for my | 
1001. that way. 
6. 208. Fourthly, But if the unlawful acts 
done by the magiſtrate be maintained (by the power 
he has got), and the remedy which is due by law 
be by the ſame power obſtructed ; yet the right of 
refifting, even in ſuch manifeſt acts of tyranny, 
vill not ſuddenly, or on flight occaſions, diſturb the 
government : for if it reach no farther than ſome 
private men's caſes, though they have a Tight to 
defend themſelves, and to recover by force what 


If 
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by unlawful force is taken from them; yet the 
right to do ſo will not eaſily engage them in a con- 
reſt, wherein they are ſure to periſh z it being aa 
impoſlible for one, or a few oppreſſed men to diſe 
turh the government, where the body of the people 
do not think themſelves concerned in it, as for a 
raving madman, or heady malcontent to overturn 
r ah HPP 
follow the one, as the other. 

$. 209. But if either theſe illegal acts have 
„ 
miſchief and oppreſſion has lighted only on ſome 
few, but in ſuch caſes, as the precedent, and con- 
ſequences ſeem. to threaten all; and they are per- 
ſuaded in their conſciences, that their laws, and 
with them their eſtates, liberties, and lives are in 
danger, and perhaps their religion too; how they 
will be hindered from reſiſting illegal force, uſed 
againſt them, I cannot tell. This is an inconveni- 


ence, I confeſs, that attends all governments what 


| foever, when the governors have brought it to this 
| paſs, to be generally ſuſpected of their people : 
the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſſibly 
put themſelves in; wherein they are the leſs to be 
pitied, becauſe it is ſo eaſy to be ayoided ; it be- 
ing as impoſſible for a governor, if he really means 
the good of his people, and the preſervation of 
them, and their laws together, not to make them 
ſee and feel it, as it is for the father of a family, 
not to let his children ſee he wn _——— 


of them 


$. 21⁰¹ 
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F. 210. Bur if all the world ſhall obſerve 

s af one kind, and actions of another; 
arts uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of prero- 
gative (which is an arbitrary power in ſome things 
left in the prince's hand to do good, not harm tg 
the people) employed contrary to the end for which 
n was given: if the people ſhall find the miniſters 
and ſubordinate magi hoſen ſuitable to ſuch 
ends, and favoured, or laid by, proportionably as 
they promote or oppoſe them: if they fee ſeveral 
experiments made of arbitrary power, and that reli- 
gion underhand favoured, {though publicly pro- 
claimed againſt) which is readieſt to introduce it 
and the operators in it ſupported, as mach as may 
be; and when that cannot be done, yet approved 
 Riill, and liked the better: —— 
fhew the councils all tending that way z how can 2 

man any more hinder himſelf from being perſuaded 
in his own mind, which way things are going; or 
from caſting about how to ſave himſelf, than he 
could from believing the captain of the ſhip he was 
in was carrying him, and the reſt of his company, 
to Alpiers, when he found him always ſteering that 
courſe, though croſs-winds, leaks in his ſhip, and 
want of men and proviſions did often force him to 
turn his courſe another way for ſome time, which 
he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, 
weather, F 
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CHAPTER NAX 
| Of the Nena of GY. 


S. 211. He that will with any clearneſs ſpeak 
of the diſſolution of | , ought in the firſt 
place to diſtinguiſh between the diſſolution e 
ſociefy and the diſſalution of the government, That 
which makes the community, and brings men — 
of the · looſe ſtate of nature, into one pęlitic ſociety, 
js the agreement which every one has with the reſt 
to incorporate, and act as one body, and ſo be one 
diſtin commonwealth, The uſual, and almoſt 
only way whereby this union is diſſolved; is the in- 
road of foreign force making a conqueſt upon 
them : for in that caſe, (not being able to main» 
tain and ſupport themſelves, as one intire and inde- 
pendent body) the union belonging to that body 
which conſiſted therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and 
fo every one retutn to the ſtate he was in before, 
with a liberty to ſhift for himſelf, and provide fot 
his own fafety, as he thinks fit, in ſome other ſo- 
ciety. eber ety is diſſolved, it is oers 
tain the that ſociety cannot remain. 
——— — — 
by the roots, and mangle ſocieties to pieces, ſepa 
rating the ſubdued or ſcattered multitude from the 
protection of, and dependence on, that fociety, 
which ought to have preſerved them from violence, 
The world is too well inſtructed in, and too for. 
ward to allow of, 6 8 
Nun 5 
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ments, to need any more to be ſaid of it; and 
there wants not much argument. to prove, that 
where the. ſociety is diſſolved, the government can- 
not remain; that being as impoſlible, as for the 
frame of an hauſe to ſubſiſt when the materials of 
it are ſcattered and diflipated by a whirlwind, 


or. jumbled into a confuſed heap by an carth. 

quake. 
. 212. Beſides this overturning froq without, | 
governments are diſſolved from within, 7 | 
Firſt, When the legiſlative. is altered. Ciyil fo- 
ciety being a ſtate of peace, amongſt thoſe who 
are of it, from whom the ſtate of war is excluded 
by the umpirage which they have provided in 
their legiſlative, for the ending all differences that 
may ariſe amongſt any of them, it is in their le- 
gilative, that the members of a common-wealth 
are united, and combined together into one. cohe- 
rent living body. This ic tbe ſoul that gives form, 
life, and unity, to the common-wealth : from hence 
the ſevetal members have their mutual influence, 
ſympathy, and connexion : and therefore, when 
the legillative is broken, or diſſolved, diſſolution 
and death follows: for the eſſence and unity of the 
faciety conſiſting in having one will, the legiſlative, 
when once eſtabliſhed by the majority, has the de- 
cClaring, and as it were keeping of that will. The 
conſtitution of the legiſlative is the firſt and funda- - 
mental act of ſociety, whereby proviſion. is made 
for the continuation of their union, under the direc- 
tion of perſons, and bonds of laws, made by per- 
988 authorized thereunto, by the conſent and ap- 
pointment 
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pointment of the people, without which no one 
man, or number of men, amongſt them, can have 
authority of making laws that ſhall be binding to 
the reſt. When any one, or more, ſhall take 
upon them to make laws, whom the people have 
not appointed ſo to do, they make laws without 
authority, which the people are not therefore bound 
to obey; by which means they come again to be 
out: of ſubjection, and may conſtitute to them- 
ſelves a new legiſlative, as they think”, beſt, being 
in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who with- 
out authority would impoſe any thing upon them. 
Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own will, when 
thoſe who had, by the delegation of the ſociety, 
the declaring of the public will, are excluded from 
it, and others uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch 
authority or delega egatipn. 
S. 213. This being uſually bevughs abons by 
fuch in the common-wealth who miſuſe the power 
they have; it is hard to conſider it aright, and 
know at whoſe door. to lay it, without knowing the 
form of government in which it happens. Let us 
ſuppoſe then the legiſlative placed in the concur- 
rence of three diſtin& perſons. 
1. A ſingle hereditary perſon, having the con- | 
. ſtant, ſupreme, executive power, and with it the 
power of convoking and diſſolving the WED 
n ' erg! 
2. An aſſembly of hereditary nobility, | . - - 
” An aſſembly of 3 choſen, pro 

tempore, by the people. Such a e! govern- 

ment AY it is evident, - 

F. 214, 
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| 9.214. Fart. That when ſuch a fingle piers 
ſon, or prince ſets up bis own arbitrary will ir | 
place of the laws; which are the will of the 
declared by the legiſlative, then the Jegiflative is 
changed + for that being in effect the legiſlative, 
whoſe rules and laws are put in execution; and re- 
quired to be obeyed ; when other laws are ſet up; 
hart the legiſlative conſtituted by the ſociety have 
enacted, it is plain that the legifative is changed: 
Whoever introduces new laws, not being thereunto 
authorized by the fundamental appointment of the 
Þciety, or ſubverts the old, difowns and overturns 
the power by which they were rade, nr 
U get 
S8. 276. Secondly, When ts pare anden 
the legiſlative from aflembling 10 h dur dest ar 
from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends for 
which it was conſtituted, the leiſlative is altertd- 
for it is not a certain number of men, no, nor their 
meeting, unleſs they have alſo freedom of debating, 
and leiſure of perſecting, what is for the good of 
the ſociety, wherein the legiſlative confiſts : when 
| theſe are taken away or altered, ſo as todeprive the 
ſociety of the due exerciſe of their power, the 
tegiflative is truly altered; for it is not names that 
conſtitute governments, but the uſe and exerciſe of 
thoſe powers that were intended to accompany 
them; ſo that he, who takes away the freedom, or 
hinders the acting of the legiſlative in its due ſeaſons, 
Bn arti ring; ani ments and puts an end | 
to the government. | 
$. 216, 


— into ſubjection of power, A 
by the prince, a 
change of the legiſlative, and ſo a diſſolution of the 
goverument = for the end why —— 


ing flattered by others, that as ſupreme magiſtrate 
be is uncapable of centroul z he alone is in a con - 
dition to make great advances toward ſuch changes, 
under . pretence of lawful authority, and has it in 
his hands to terrify or ſuppreſs oppoſers, as fac- 
tious, ſeditious, and enemies to the government: 
whereas no other part of the legillative, or peo» 
ple, is capable by themſelves to attempt any alte. 
ration of the 9 without apen and viſible 
5 "IR 
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force, or provide for the neceſſities of the public, 
there certainly is nο government let. Where the: 
laws cannot be executed, it is all one as if there 
were no laws; and a government without laws % 
I ſuppoſe, a myſtery in politics, unconceivable to: 
human . and inconſiſtent __ en ſow | 

8. 220. I theſe and che Ihe caſes, e 
a i diſſolved, the people are at liberty 
to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſ- 
latiye, differing from the other, by the change of 
perſons, or form, or both, as they ſhall find ic 
moſt for their ſafety and good: for the ſociety can 
never, by the fault of another, loſe the native and 
original right it has to preſerve itſelf, which can 
only de done by a ſettled legiſlative, and a fair 
and 1 execution of the laws made by it. 
But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo miſerable that 
they are not capable of ufing this remedy, till ie 
be too late to look for any. To tell people they 
may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legif- 
lative, when by oppreſſion, artifice, or being de- 
kvered over to a foreign power, their old one i 
gone, is only to tell them, 2 — + 
when it is too late, and the evil is paſt cure. This 
is in effect no more than to bid them firſt be ſlav rs, 
and then to take care of their liberty; and when 
their chains are on, tell them, they may act like 


freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather mockery 
eymz E Mere be no means to eſcape” it till 


| ol omg perfealy under it: and therefore it is, 
Aa. | that 


> 


-- 
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to prevent i 

8. 221. There is therefore, ſecondly, ano- 
ther mas whereby governments are diſſolved, and 
that is, when the legiſlative, or the prince, either 
of them, act contrary to their truſt. | 

Firſt, The legiſlative af againſt the truſt repoſed 
in them, when they endeavour to invade the pro- 
perty of tlie ſubject, and to make themſelves, or 
any part of the community, maſters, or arbitrary 
— the brew hone, or fortunes of the 


. 323» The ie whine into ſo- 
ciety, is the preſervation of their property; and 
the end why they chuſe and authorize a legiſlative, 
is, that there may be laws made, and rules ſet, aa 
guards and fences to the properties of all the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, to limit the power, and mode- 
rate the dominion of every part and; member of 
the ſociety :: for fince it can never he ſuppoſed to 
be the will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative 
ſhould have a power to deſtroy that which every 
one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into ſociety, 
and for which the people ſubmitted themſelves to 
legiſlators of their own making; whenever the 
legiſlators endeavony to take amay, and deſtroy the 
property f the people, or to reduce them to ſlavery 
under arbitrary power, they put themſelves into 
a ſtate of war with the people, who are thereupon, 
abſolved from any farther obedience, and are left 
to the common which God hath 
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_ ſoever therefore the leg iſiative ſhall tranſgreſs this : 
fandamental rule of ſociety ; and either by am- 
bition, fear, folly or corruption, endeavour to graſp 

themſelves, or put into the hands of any other, an 

abſolute power over the lives, liberties, and eſtates 
of the people; by this breach of truſt they for- 
eit the power the people had put into their hands 
for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the 
people, who have a right to reſume their original 
| 1 and, by the eſtabliſhment of a new legiſ- 
lative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) provide for 
their own ſafety and ſecurity, which is the end for 
which they are in ſociety. What I have ſaid here, 
concerning the legiſlative in general, holds true 
alſo concerning the ſupreme executor, who hav- 
ing a double truſt put in him, both to have a 
part in the legiſlative, and the ſupreme execution 
of the law, acts againſt both, when he goes about 
to ſet up his own arbitrary will as the law of the 
ſociety. He as alſo contrary to his truſt, when 
he either employs the force, treaſure, and offices 
of the ſociety, to corrupt the repreſentatives, and 
gain them to his purpoſes ; or openly pre-engages 
the eleFors, and preſcribes to their choice, ſuch, 
whom he has, by ſollicitations, threats, projiſes, 

or otherwiſe, won to his deſigns; and, employs 
them to bring in ſuch, who have promiſed before- 
hand what to vote, and what to enact. Thus to 
: candidates: and electors, and new- model 
the ways of election, what is it but to cut up the 
1 by the roots; and poiſon the v very 
fountain of public ſecurity ? for the people hay- 
abs ing 


i 
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ing reſerved to themſelves the choice of their ras 
Sroſentatives, as the fence to their 
could do it for no other end, but that they might, 
always be freely choſen, and ſo choſen, freely act, 
and adviſe, as the neceſlity of the common wealth, 
and the public good ſhould upon examination, 
and mature debate, be judged: to require. This, 
thoſe who give their yores before they hear the. 
debate, and have weighed the reaſons ow all ſides, 
| are not capable of doing. To prepare ſuch an 
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the petple is to expoſe it to certain ruin: and #6 
will be able long to ſub/ift, if the people 


* 


may ſet up a new legiſlative; Whenever they take 


offence at the old one. To this I anſwer, Quire 
the contrary. People are not ſo eaſily got our af 


their old forms, as ſome are apt to ſuggeſt. They 
are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the ac. 
knowledged faults in the frame they have been 
accuſtomed to. And if there be any original de- 
Feats, or adventitious ones introduced by time, 0% 
corruption; it is not an eafy thing to be changed; 
even when all the world fees there is an opportunity 
for it. This flowneſs and averſion in the people to 
quit their old conſtitutions, has, in the many revo- | 
butions which have been ſeen in this kingdom, in 
this and former ages, ſtill kept us to, or, after. 
ſome interval of fruitleſs attempts, ſtill brought 
ws back again to our old legiſlative of king, lords 
and commons: and whatever proyocations have 
made the crown be taken from ſome of our 
heads, they never carried the people „0 fur 
e e 

$ 224. Bur it will be ſaid; ths pre ys 
a og for frequent redellion. To . 


Faſt; No more than ace ee ned ts 
win the people are made miſerable, and aud 


themſelves expoſed to the ill aſage of anbimam 


power, cry up their governors, as much as you 
will, for ſons of Jupiter; let them be- ſacred" and 


divine, deſcended, or authorized from heaveny 
TI out for whom or what you pleaft, the 
yo Aa 3 ſamę 
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ſame will happen. The people generally ill treated, 
and contrary to right, will be ready upon any 
_ occaſion to caſe themſelves of a burden that fits | 
3 them. They will wiſh, and ſeek for 
ou opportunity, which in the change, weakneſs 
and accidents of human affairs, ſeldom delays 
long to offer itſelf. He muſt have lived but a lit- 
tle while in the world, who has not ſeen examples 
of this in his time; and he muſt have read very 
little, who cannot produce examples of it in all 
ſorts of governments in the world. 
$. 225. Secondly, I anſwer, ſuch revelutions 
happen not upon every little miſmanagement in 
public affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling part, 
many wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the 
flips of human frailty, will be borne by the people 
without mutiny or murmur. But if @ long train 
of abuſes, prevarications and artifices, all tending 
the ſame way, make the deſign viſible to the 
people, and they cannot but feel what they lic 
under, and fee whither they are going; it is not 
to be wondered at, that they ſhould then rouze 
themſelves, and endeavour to put the rule into 
ſuch hands which may. ſecure to them the ends for 
which government was at firſt erected; and with- 
out which, ancient names, and ſpecious forms, are 
ſo far from being better, that they are much worſe, 
than the ſtate of nature, or pure anarchy ; the 


inconveniencies being all as great and as near, but 


. the. remedy farther off and more difficult, 
6. 226. Thirdly, I anſwer, that this dofitine 


of a Power in the people of providing for their 
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ſafety a· new, by a new legiſlative, When their 
legiſlators have acted. contrary. to their truſt, by 
invading their property, is the beſt fence againſt 
_ reb:llion, and the probahleſt means to hinder it: 
for rebellion being an oppoſition; not to perſons, 
but authority, hich is founded only in the conſti- 
tutions and laws of the government; thoſe, who- 
2 who by force break through, and by 
force juſtify their violation of them, are truly and 
properly rebels: for when men, by ectaring into 


ſet up force n in oppoſition to thertiws, 
do relullare, that is, bring back again the ſtate of 
war, and are properly rebels : which they who are 
in power, (by the pretence they have to authority, 
the temptation of force they have in their hands, 
and the flattery of thoſe about them) being likelieſt 
to do; the propereſt way to prevent the evil, is to 
ew them the danger and injuſtice of it, who are 
under the greateſt temptation to run into it. 
6. 227. In both the forementioned caſes, when 
either the legiſlative is changed, or the legiſlators 
at contrary. to the end for which they were conſti- 
tuted ; thoſe who are guilty are guilty ef rebelhon > 

for if any one by force takes away the eſtabliſhed 
legiſlative of any fociety, and the laws by them 
made, purſuant to their truſt, he thereby takes 
away the umpirage, which every one had conſented 

to, for a peaceable deciſion: of all their. contro- 

ö PF ¹ 
= A They, 
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They, who remove, or change, the legiſlative; 
take away this deciſive power, which no body can 
have, but by the appointment and conſent of the 
people; and ſo deſtroying the authority which the 
people did, and no body elſe can ſet up, and intro. 
ducing a power which the people hath not autho- 
rized, they actually introduce a ftate of war, which 
is that. of force without authority: and thus, by 
removing the legiſlative eſtabliſhed by the ſociety, 
(in. whoſe: deciſions the people acquieſced and 
united, as to that of their own will) they untie the 
knot, and expoſe the people a-new to the fate of war. 
And- if thoſe, who by force take away the legif- 
latve, are rebels, the legiſlators themſelyes, as has 
been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, 
who. were ſet up for the protection, and preſer- 
vation of the people, their liberties and properties, 
ſhall by force invade and endeavour: to take them 
away ; and ſo they putting themſelves into a ſtate 
. „ ins Egan ogs + a rag 
and guardians of their peace, are properly, and 
with the greateſt aggravation, rebellamtes, rebels. 
5 . 228, But if they, ho ſay & lays a foun- 
dation for rebellian, mean that it may occaſion civib 
Wars, or inteſtine broils, to tell the people they 
are abſolved from obedience when illegal attempts 
are made upon their liberties or properties, and may 
oppoſe the unlawful. violence of thoſe who. were 
their magiſtrates, when they invade their pro- 
perries contrary to the truſt put in them; and that 
therefore this doctrine is not to be allowed, being 


. W 


as 


; 
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as well fay, upon the ſame ground, that honeſt 
men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, becauſe _ 
this may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed. - If any 
wiſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged 
upon him who defends his own right, but on bim 
that invades his - neighbours. If the innocent 
honeſt man muſt quietly quit all he has, for peace | 
ſake, to him who will lay violent hands upon it, 
I deſire it may be conſidered, what a kind of peace 
there will be in the world, which conſiſts only in 
violence and rapine z, and which is to be maintained 
only for the benefit of robbers and oppreſſors, 
Who would not think it an admirable peace betwint 
the mighty and the mean, when the lamb, with» 
out reſiſtance, yielded his throat to be torn by the 
imperious wolf? Polyphemns's den gives us a per- 
ſect pattern of ſuch a peace, and ſuch a govern- 
ment, wherein Ulyſes and his companions had 
nothing to do, but quietly to ſuffer' themſelves to 
be devoured. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who was a 
prudent man, preached up paſſive obedience, and 
exhorted them to a quiet ſubmiſſion, by repreſent- 
ing, to them of what concernment peace was to 
mankind , and by ſhowing the ingonveniencies 


nr * 


phemus,. who had now the power over them. 

8. 229. The end oß government is tho good 
| of "mankind; and which is 30% for mautind than 
the peaple ſhould: be always expoſed th the bound 
leſs: will of tyranny, or that the rulers ſhould- be 
ſometimes: liable to be oppaſed, when» they grow 
exorbirant in the uſe of their power, and emplen 
293-45 | ic 
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ie for the deſtruction, and not the preſervation of 
the properties of their people? p 

5. 230. Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief 
can ariſe from hence, as often as it ſhall pleaſe 3 
buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the alte- 
_ ration of the government. It is true, ſuch men 
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hath oftener begun in the peoples wantomneſs, and 
a deſire to caſt off the lawful authority of their 
rulers, or in the rulers inſolence, and endeavours to 
get and exerciſe an arbitrary power over their 
people; whether oppreſſion, or diſobedience, gave 
the firſt riſe to the diſorder, :I leave it to impartial 
hiſtory to determine. This I am ſure, whoever, . 
either rulet or ſubject, by force goes about to in- 
vade the rights of either prince or people, and 
lays the foundation for overturning the conſtitution 
and frame of am juſt government, is highly guilty 
of the greece hn e 'a, man is capable 
of, —_ EY 


b 
2 
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98. 232. Whoſoever uſes force without right; 
as every one does in ſociety, who does it without 
law, puts himſelf into a fate. of war with thoſe 
againſt whom he. ſo uſes it; and in that ſtate all 
former ties are cancelled, all other rights craſe, 
and every one has a right to defend himſelf,” 
10 reßi tbe aggreſſor. This is fo evident, that 
Barclay himſelf, that great aſſertor of the power 
and ſactedneſs of kings, is forced to confeſs, That 
zt is lawful for the people, in ſome caſes, to 95. 
| their king; and that too in à chapter, wherein he 
| to ſhew, that the divine law ſhuts up the 
people from all manner of rebelhion. Whereby it 
i evident, even by his own dodrine, that, ſince 
they may in ſome caſes re/ift, all reſiſting of princes 
is not rebellion. His words are theſe. Quod fiquis 
dicat; Ergone popalus tyrannice crudelituti & furor: 
Jugulum ſemper prebebiit.? Ergone multitado civitates 
ſeas fame, ferro, & flamms vaftari, ſeque; coljuges, 
& hberos forium ludibrio & tyranni kbidini 
poni, ingue oma vite periculs omneſque miſeriad 
& moleftsas à rege deduci patientur? Num illts quod 
om animaniium generi eſt a natars tributum, dene- 
gari dibet, at ſc. vim vi repellant, ſeſeg ab injuridl 
verſo negari defenfionem, que juris naturalis oft, ne- 
que nitionem que præter naturam eſt adverſus regem 
concedi debere. Quapropter ff rer non in fingulares 
tuntum perſonas aliguot pri vatum odium exerceat, ſed 
Corpus etiam reipublice, cujus ipſe caput oft, i. e. 
Forum populum, vel infignem aliquam ejus partem in 
war S intolerandi fevitid ſeu tyrannide diveret; 
BE. Popults 
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von recedendi à debitd reverentid propter acceptam 
injuriam. Preſentem denique impetum propulſandi 
nou vim præteritam ulciſcanti jus babet. Horus. 
enim alterum d naturd oft, ut vitam ſcilicet corpuſus 
tucamur. Alterum verd contra naturam, ut inferior 
de ſuperiori ſupplicium ſumat. Quod itaque populus' 
malum, antequam fattum fit, impedire poteſt, ne fat, 
id poſtquam fattum eft, in regem Pape Oe 
vindicare non poteſt: populus igitur boc amplitis quam” 
privatus quiſpi am habet: quod huic, vel ipfis adver-" 
fariis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, nullum iff in 
patentia remedium ſupereft. Cum ille fs intolerabilis 
Hrannus eſt ( madicum enim ferre omnino debet ) refiftere” 
cups reverentid paſit. Barclay contra Mo chan, 
þ1 iii. c. 8, "I 


8 L 


In B05 thus: Tc > 


3 But if am ue Saul aj, Maſt de 
people then always lay themſelves open ta the cruelty-. 
and rage. of tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their cities pil 
ed, and laid in aſbes, their wiues and children 
expoſed to the tyrant”s luſt and fury, and themſelves. 
and families reduced by their king to ruin, and all 

the miſeries of want and oppreſſion, ang yet fit fil 
Mut wen alone be deharred the common ve of 
oppoſing force with force, which nature allows ſo. 
freely to all ather creatures far their Preſervation from 


25 T1 7 2 e * " 
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; nor can it be denied the community, eve 


A rl himſelf : but to revenge themſelves. 
upon him, mu by no ments be allowed them :\ it be- 


ſons, but ſets himſelf againſt thododraf che pimmas-. 
wealth, whereof be is the head, and ſhall, with into- 
berable ill uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or 
4 confiderable part of the peoplt, in this caſe the peo- 
ple have a right to reſſt and defend tbemſelves from 
injury : but it muſt be with this caution, that they 
only defend themſehves, but do not attack their prince: 
repair the damages received, but muſt not 
i ay ene exe the bends of dere 
rence and reſpe#. They may repulſe the preſent at- 
 &empt, but muſt not revenge paſt violences : for it is 
for us to defend life and limb, but that an 

inferior ſhould puniſb a ſuperior, is againſt nature. 


muſt not revenge it on the king, though author of the 
villa. This thertfore is the privilege of the people 
in general, above ' what any private 'perſon bath; 

| that particular men are allowed by our adverſaries 
— (Buchanan only excepted) io have 10 

tber remedy but patience ; but the body of the people 
ma with reſpeRt reſiſt intolerable tyranny; for when 
ii is but moderate, they ought to endure'it. 1 
8. 234. Thus far that great advocate of mo- 
narchical power allows of refiſtence. 
F. 235. It is true, he has annexed two im- 


| cations bo it a R 
Fin 


I 


ee, chat is true, 1 
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Fit, He ſays, it muſt be with reverence. ® 
Secondly, It muſt be without retribution, or pu- 
ee and the eee 
inferior barret puniſh 6 ſuperior 

Firſt, How to refit force without friking apoin, 


or how to ftrike with reverence, will need ſome ſkill 


to make intelligible. - He that ſhall oppoſe an aſ- 


_ fault only with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in 


any more reſpectful poſture, without a ſword in 
his hand, to abate the confidence and force of 
the aſſailant, will quickly be at an end of his re- 
fihance, and will find ſuch a defence ſerve only ta. 
draw on himſelf. the worſe uſage. This is as ridi- 
culous a way of reſſting, as Juvenal thought it 
of fighting; bi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum. 
And the ſucceſs of the combat will W 

the ſame he there deſcribes it : | 


Libertas pauperis bæc e: | 
| Pulſatus rogat, & pugnts conciſus 1 
Ut Reeat Paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 


| This will always. be the event of ſuch an imagi- 


nary refiftance, where men may not ſtrike again. 
eee ned he Be. 
And then let our author, or any body elſe, join a 
knock on the head, or a cut on the face, with 
as much, reverence and reſpe# as he thinks fit. 
He that can reconcile blows and reverence, may, 
for aught I know, deſire for his pains, a civil, 
reſpectful cudgeling wherever he can meet with it. 
Secondly, As to his ſecond, An inferior cannot 
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whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſift force. with 
force, being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, 
cancels all former relation of reverence, reſpect, 
and ſuperiority : and then the odds that N Bi 
is, that he, who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has 
This ity over him, that he has a right, when 
he prevails, to puniſh the offender, both for the 
breach of the peace, and all the evils that followed 
upon it. Barclay therefore, in another place, 
more coherently to himſelf, denies it to be lawful 
to reſiſt a king in any caſe. But he there affigns 
two caſes, whereby a king may un-king himſelf. 
His words are, 

Quid ergo, nulline Caſus incidere poſſunt quibus 
populo ſeſe erigere atque in regem impotentius domi- 
nantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſudique au- 
#horitate liceat? Nulli certe quamdiu rex. manet. 
Semper enim ex divinis id obſtat, Regem honorifi- 
cato ; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi re- 
ſiſtit: non alias igitur in eum populo peteſtas eſt 
quam fi id committat propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe 
definat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu | exuit atque 
in privatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populus & ſu- 
perior efficitur, reverſo ad eum fc. jure illo quod ante 
regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At ſunt 
paucorum generum commiſſa efuſmodi que hunc ef 
fetum pariunt. At ego cum Plurima animo per- 
tuſtrem, duo tantum invenio, duos, inguam, cafus 
quibus rex ipſo fatto ex rege non regem ſe facit & 
omni honore & dignitate regali atque in ſubditos po- 

tefate deftituit ; quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. 
 Horum unus oft, Si regnum diſperdat, quomadmodu 7 


en 05 n een r 1 | 


, as e qued is nempe ſenatum pepulumęu⸗ 5 
Romanum, utyue 'adeo urbem ipſam' ferro flammaque = 


 vaſtare, ac novas fibi. ſedes querere decreviſſet. E 


apt fore, inque” ae 


negus prinapem ſenatui 


babwerit imerempto utriuſſue ordinis alain 
guogue Alexandriam commigrare, ac uf popitheni ano = 


iu interimirat, unam i cervicem optavit.” (Talia 


er ew oliquit meditan e ene en nts 
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derelido babiti daminium. 
S. 236. Alter age of, . rex" Magi. 
clientelam ſe contulit, © ac un quod likerums s 
maforibus & populo traditum accepit, aliens ditions 
Nam tune quamvis forte non ed mente 


de Caligula, quod pulum dinunciarit ſe negus ciuem 


-. 


mancipavit. 
id agit pepulo plane ut incommodet : tamen quis quod 


precipuum oft regia dignitatis amiſit, ut ſummus ſci- 
leet —— Deion fit, & ſels Des infe- 
rior, 


wee quod ipſe in regno imperium babuit retintar,-ne 


atque ita eo fatto liberum jam & ſue poteftatis 90 
2 relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum annales 
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2 populum etiam totum ignorantens vel in- 
 vitum, -eujus libertatem ſartam & team conſervare 3 
debut; is alterius gentis ditionem & poteftatem dedi. 

N 2 bac velut ſuadam regni ab atienatione"effetit, r 


in eum cui collatum voluit, juri⸗ guicquam transferat ; : 
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| 4 ich in Engifo runs thus, ann n 
en een en WP os. 
ea der then, can there no caſe bappey 
bein the people may of rights: and by Aer aun 
dub, help. themſelves, take arms, and jet wpox 
#3 oll, whillh be remains 4 king. Hogour che King, = 
and he that reſiſts the power, reſiſts the ordinance 
| of God, are divine oracles that will never permit 
F. de pale therefore can never come by a power 
dope him, unleſs he does ſomething that makes bim 
. ceaſe 0 bs @ king > for then he dionſts himſelf of his 
crown and dignity, and returnf te the ate of an- 
matter to this fate. After ch, # well on all 
— ipſo fatn, Jammer. no. kings. 08 
loſes. al}, power and regal authority ever bis people + = 
. The: firſt is, F he endeavenr to buen tbe 
 governmont, that is, if be have a purpoſe and deg» 
10 ruin the tingdow and commen-wenlth, os tf e 
corded. of Nero, that be rejolved #0 cut-off the ſanat 
and people of Rome, lay the city waſte with fire and 
feoord, and then remove to ſome other, pla. And of 
Caligula, that be openly declared, that he would be 
m linger @ bead to the people or ſenate, and that be 
Vun bis thoughts to aut-of . 
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That is, in ſhort, not to ee 
ſoever he has wb autbotity, there he is 0 , and 
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and thoſe of his opinion, 


pong the be engbt carefully to. have pte-- | 
{erved. What he adds, inte the pawer amd dum 
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and Lecture lying in the Joſs of their! theory, 
Pick be agli ao have preſerved, and not in am 
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Aiſtinction of the petſons to, whoſe dominion they 
were ſubjected. The people's right is equally. in- 
vaded, - and their liberty loſt, whether they arc 

| made ſlaves to any of -theiriown, or a foreign ng: 


dies: and in this lies the injury, and againit this 


right of defence. And there are | 
countries, which-ſhew; 


that gives the offene. Bilſon," a biſhop. of. -our = 


r0gative of ptinces, does, if I miſtakę not, in his 


treatiſe of Chriſtian ſubjeFion,” acknowledge, that 


a princes may. forftit. their power, and their title io - 


the | obedience. of their ſudzects and if-;there * | 
| needed authority in a tale where reaſon is in plain. 


who relying. on him for theit 
are by a. ſtrange-fate 


13 . 


carried uo deny thoſe ,princi- 


ples upon which he builds it. Whether they am 


herein made the tools of cunninger workmen, to 

dangerous, and o deſtructixe to both rulers, An 
people, chat as former ages never could bear, the 

| broaching of it 3p it may be hoped, ae e 
come, redeemed from the . impoſiciens; af theſe 
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Seat conſequence, . I ſhould 
unpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be the b 
people : for in caſes where the prince hath a 

in him, and is diſponſetd from the 
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permits no appeal to a judge on earth, being pro- 
perly a ſtate of war, wherein the app only 


Janke for himſelf, when be will dhink fit to make — + 


uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. © 
8. 243. To conclude,” The power that every” 

individual gave the ſociety, when he entered into it, 

can never revert to the individuals again, as long 


as the ſociery laſts, but will Aways remain in ö Es . 
community; -becauſe without this there can be no 


community, no common-wedlrh, which is borne 
trary to the original agreement: fo alſo when the 


of men, to continue in them and their ſucceſſors, 
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| ſucceſſors, tb lepiſlative' can -nevert 8 the 
_ Tauts whilſt tharigovernment laſts; being 
L Provided a legiſlative with power to continue for 
5 ever, they have given up their political power $0 
ite legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they 
; have ſer limits to the duration of their legiſlative, 
And made this ſupreme” power in any pefſon, or 
8 aſſembly, only temporary; or elſe, when by che 
Pp | _ miſcarriages of thoſe in authority, it is forfeited , 
4 upon the forfeiture, or at the determination of 
1 N bs BY Ber, ant te epe 
due a right to act as ſupreme, and continue the 
e legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new form, or 
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